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PREFACE. 



"jUTY LECTUKES on the Science of Language are 
•*^ here printed as I had prepared them in manu- 
script for the Koyal Institution. When I came to 
deliver them, a considerable portion of what I had 
written had to be omitted, and, in now placing them 
before the public in a more complete form, I have 
gladly complied with a wish expressed by many of 
my hearers. As they are, they form only a short ab- 
stract of several Courses delivered from time to time 
in Oxford, and they do not pretend to be more than 
an introduction to a science far too comprehensive 
to be treated successfully in so small a compass. 

My object, however, will have been attained, if I 
should succeed in attracting the attention, not only of 
the scholar, but of the philosopher, the historian, and 
the theologian, to a science which concerns them all, 

a 
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and which, though it professes to treat of words only, 
teaches us that there is more in words than is di'eamt 
of in our philosophy. I quote from Bacon : ' Men 
believe that their reason is lord over their words, but 
it happens, too, that words exercise a reciprocal and 
reactionary power over our intellect.' ' Words, as a 
Tartar's bow, shoot back upon the understanding of 
the wisest, and mightily entangle and pervert the 
judgement.' 

MAX MULLER. 
OxroBD : June II, 1861. 
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LECTURES. 



LECTURE I. 

THE SCIENCE OF LANGUAGE ONE OF THE PHYSICAL 
SCIENCES. 

WHEN I was asked some time ago to deliver a 
course of lectures on Comparative Philology m 
this Institution, I at once expressed my readiness to 
do so. I had lived long enough in England to know 
that the peculiar difficulties arising from my imperfect 
knowledge of the language would be more than 
balanced by the forbearance of an English audience, 
and I*had such perfect faith in my subject that I 
thought it might be trusted even in the hands of a 
less skilful expositor. I felt convinced that the re- 
searches into the history of languages and into the 
nature of human speech, which have been carried on 
during the last fifty years in England, France, and 
Germany, deserved a larger share of public sympathy 
than they had hitherto received ; and it seemed to mc, 
as &r as I could judge, that the discoveries in this 
newly-opened mine of scientific inquiry were not 
inferior, whether in novelty or importance, to the 
most brilliant discoveries of our age. 



s nmioptJCTioN. 

It was not tiU I began to write my lectures that 
I became aware of the difficulties nf the task I had 
undertaken. The dimensiona of tlic science of lan- 
guage are so vast that it is impossible in a course of 
nine lectures to give more than a very general sui-vey 
of it ; and aa one of the grea,test charms of this 
science consists in the minuteness of the analysis by 
which each language, each dialect, each word, each 
grammatical form is tested, I felt that it was almost 
impossible to do full justice to my subject, or to 
place the achievements of those who founded and 
fostered the science of language in their true light. 
Another difficulty arises from the dryness of many 
of the problems which I shall have to discuss. De- 
clensions and conjugations cannot be made amusing, 
nor can I avail myself of the advantages possessed 
by most lecturers, who eidiven their discussions by 
expeiiments and diagrams. It^ with all tliese diffi- 
culties and drawbacks, I do not shrink fi-om opening 
to-day this couree of lectures on mere words, on 
nouns and verbs and particles — if I venture to ad- 
dress an audience accustomed to listen, in this place, 
to the wondei-fiil tales of the natural histoiian, the 
chemist, and geologist, and wont to see the novel 
results of inductive reasoning invested by native elo- 
quence mth all the charms of poetry and romance — 
it is because, though mistrusting myself, I cannot 
mistrust my subject. The study of words may be 
tedious to tlie school-boy, as breaking of stones is to 
tlie wayside labourer, but to the thoughtful eye of 
the geologist these stones are full of interest — he 
sees miracles on the high road, and reads chronicles 
in every ditch. Language, too, has mai^vels of her 
own, which she unveils to the inquiring glance of the 
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patient student. There are chronicles below her 
surface, there are sermons in every word. Language 
has been called sacred ground, because it is the 
deposit of thought. We cannot tell as yet what lan- 
guage is. It may be a production of nature, a work of 
human art, or a divine gift. But to whatever sphere 
it belongs, it would seem to stand unsurpassed — nay, 
unequalled in it — by anything else. If it be a produc- 
tion of nature, it is her last and crowning production, 
which she resei-ved for man alone. If it be a work 
of human art, it would seem to lift the human artist 
almost to the level of a divine creator. If it be the 
gift of God, it is God's greatest gift ; for through it 
God spake to man and man speaks to God in worship, 
prayer, and meditation. 

Although the way which is before us may lie long 
and tedious, the \mnt to which it tends will be full 
of interest; and I believe I may promise that the 
view opened before our eyes from the summit of 
our science, will fully repay the patient travellers, 
and perhaps secure a free pardon to their venturous 
guide. 

The Science or Language is a science of very 
modern date. We cannot trace its lineage much 
beyond the beginning of our centuiy, and it is scarcely 
received as yet on a footing of equality by the elder 
branches of learning. Its very name is still un- 
settled, and the various titles that have been given to 
it in England, France, and Germany are so vague and 
varj'ing that they have led to the most confused ideas 
among the public at large as to the real objects of 
this new science. We hear it spoken uf as Compara- 
tive Philology, Scientific Etymology, Phonology, and 
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4 HISTORY OF THE INDUCTIVE SCIENCES. 

Glossolog}'. In France it has received the convenient, 
but somewhat barbarous, name of LinguisHque. If 
we must have a Greek title for our science, we might 
derive it either fix»m mythos, word, or from logos, 
speech. But the title of Mythology is already oc- 
cupied, and Logology would jar too much on classical 
ears. We need not waste our time in criticising 
these names, as none of them has as yet received that 
universal sanction which belongs to the titles of other 
modem sciences, such as Geology or Comparative 
Anatomy ; nor will there be much difficulty in chris- 
tening our young science after we have once ascer- 
tained its birth, its parentage, and its character. I 
myself prefer the simple designation of the Science of 
Language, though in these days of high-sounding 
titles, this plain name will hardly meet •with general 
acceptance. 

From the name we now turn to the meaning of our 
science. But before we enter upon a definition of 
its subject-matter, and determine the method which 
ought to be followed in our researches, it will be 
useful to cast a glance at the history of the other 
sciences, among which the science of language now, 
for the first time, claims her place ; and examine their 
origin, their gradual progress, and definite settle- 
ment. The histoiy of a science is, as it were, its 
biography, and as we buy experience cheapest in 
studying the lives of others, we may, perhaps, guard 
our young science from some of the follies and ex- 
travagances inherent in youth by learning a lesson 
for which other branches of human knowledge have 
had to pay more dearly. 

There is a certain uniformity in the history of 
most sciences. If we read such woi'ks as WTiewell's 
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nistory of the Inductive Sciences or Humboldt's 
Kosmos, we find that the origin, the progress, the 
causes of failure and success have been the same for 
almost every branch of human knowledge. There 
are three marked periods or stages in the histoiy of 
every one of them, which we may call the Empirical, 
the Classijicatoiy, and the Theoretical. However 
humiliating it may sound, every one of our sciences, 
however grand tlioir present titles, can be traced back 
to the most humble and homely occupations of half- 
savage tribes. It was not the true, tlie good, and 
the beautiful which spurred the early philosophers to 
deep researehes and bold discoveries. The foundii- 
tion-stone of the most glorious structures of human 
ingenuity in ages to come was supplied by the press- 
ing wants of a patriarchal and semi-barbarous society. 
The names of some of the must ancient departments 
of human knowledge tell their owix tale. Geometry, 
which at pi-esent declares itself fi'ce from all sensuous 
impressions, and treats of its points and lines and 
planes as [purely ideal conceptions, not to be con- 
founded with the coarse and imperfect rei)resenta- 
tions as they appear on ]>aper to the human eye, 
geometry, as its veiy name declares, began with 
measurmg a garden or a field. It is derived from 
tlie Greek ge, land, ground, earth, and mctron, mea- 
sure. Botany, the science of jilants, was originally 
the science of hotane, which in Greek does not mean 
a plant in general, but fodder, from boskein^ to feed. 
The science of plants would have been called Phy- 
tology, from the Greek pliyton, a plant.* The founders 
of Astronomy were not the poet or the plulusopher, 
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f EMPiniCAL STAGE. 

but the sailor and the farmer. The early poet 
may have admired the ' mazy dance of planets,' and 
the philosopher may have speculated on the heavenly 
hannonies; but it was to the sailor alone that a 
knowledge of the glittering guides of heaven became 
a question of life and death. It was he who calcu- 
lated their risings and settings with the accuracy of a 
merchant and the shrewdness of an adventurer; and 
the names that were given to single stare or constel- 
lations clearly show that they were invented by the 
ploughers of the sea and of the land. The moon, for 
instance, the golden hand on the dark dial of lieaven, 
was called by them the Measurer — the measurer of 
time ; for time was measured by nights, and moons, 
and winters, long before it was reckoned by days, 
and suns, and years. Moon* is a very old word. It 
was mfina in Anglo-Saxon, and was used there, not 
as a feminine, but as a mascuUne; for the moon was 
a masculine in all Teutonic languages, and it is only 
through the influence of classical models that in 
English moon has been changed into a feminine, and 
sun into a masculine. It was a most unlucky assertion 
which Mr. Harris made in his Hermes, that all na- 
tions ascribe to the sun a masculine, and to the moon 
a feminine gender.f In Gotliic moon is mma, which 
is a masculine. For month we have in A.-S. monMh, 
in Gothic meiifltli^ both masculine. In Greek we 
find min, a masculine, for montli, and mene, a femi- 
nine, for moon. In Latin we have the derivative 



• Kulin's Zeitschrift fiir vergleichende Sprachfonchung, b. ix, 
8. 104. A Bask name for moon itmrgi-izari, light -measure. See 
Dissertation Critique et Apologitique sur la langue Basque, 
p. 28. 

t Ilorno Tooke, p. 27, note. 
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7nensis, month, and in Sanskrit we find mds for 
moon, and nuha for month, both masculine.* This 
vids in Sanskrit is clearly derived fi-om a root md, 
to measure, to mete. In Sanskrit, I measure is 
mii-mi; thou measurcst, md-si; he measures, md-ti 
(or mimi-te). An insti'ument of measuring is called 
in Sanskrit md-tram, the Greek metron^ our metre. 
Now if the moon was originally called by the farmer 
the measurer, the ruler of days and weeks and sea- 
sons, the regulator of the tides, the lord of their 
festivals, and the hei-ald of their public assemblies, it 
is but natural that he should have been conceived as 
a man, and not as the love-sick maiden which our 
modern sentimental poetry has put in his place. 

It was the sailor who, before entrusting his life 
and goods to the mnds and the waves of the ocean, 
watched for the rising of those stars which he called 
the Sailing-stars or Pleiades, from plein, to sail. 
Navigation in the Greek waters was considered safe 
after the return of the Pleiades; and it closed when 
they disappeared. The Latin name for the Pleiades 
is Vergilicp, from virga, a sprout or tvng. This 
name was given to them by the Italian husbandmen, 
because in Italy, where they became visible about 
May, they marked the return of summcr.f Another 
constellation, the seven stars in the head of Taurus, 
received the muue of Ilyades or Phivite in Latin, 

• See Curtius, Griechisehe Etymologie, s. 297. 

t Ideler, Handbuch der Chronologie, b. i. 8. 241, 242. In the 
Oscon Inscription of Agnone a Jupiter Virgarius (djovei vore- 
hasioi, dot. sing.) occurs, a name wbicli Professor Aufrecht 
compares with that of Jupiter Viiniuius, Jupiter who fosters the 
growth of twigs (Kuhn's Zeilschrijl, i. s. 89). — See, however, on 
Jupiter Vimioius and his altars near the Porta Viminalid, 
Ilartung, Religion der Romer, ii. 61. 
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8 EMPIRICAL STAGE. 

because at the time when they rose Tvith the sxin 
tliey were supposed to announce iwi. The astro- 
nomer retains these and many other names; he still 
speaks of the pole of heaven, of wandering and fixed 
stars,* but he is apt to forget that these terms were 
not the result of scientific observation and classifica- 
tion, but were borrowed from the language of those 
who were themselves wanderers on the sea or in the 
desert, and to whom the fixed stars were in full reality 
what their name implies, stars driven in and fixed, 
by which they might hold fast on the deep, as by 
heavenly anchors. 

But although historically we are justified in sajTng 
that the first geometrician was a ploughman, the first 
botimist a gardener, the first mineralogist a miner, 
it may reasonably be objected that in this early 
stage a science is hardly a science yet : that measur- 
ing a field is not geometiy, that growing cabbages is 
veiy far from botany, and that a butcher has no 
claim to the title of comparative anatomist. This 
is pcriectly true, yet it is but right that each science 
should be reminded of these its more hiunble begin- 
nings, and of the practical requirements which it was 
originally intended to answer. A science, as Bacon 
says, should be a rich storehouse for the glory of 
God, and the relief of man's estate. Now, although 
it may seem as if in the present high state of our 
society students were enabled to devote their time 



• Ab early as the times of Anaximene3 of the Ionic, and 
AlemsBon of tlie Pythagorean, schools, tho stars had been divided 
into travelling (aarpa irXaiwfiiva or irXnirira), and non-travelling 
stars (ajrXai'iif aaripit, or inrkavi) itffTpa). Aristotle first used 
inrrpa ivltlifiiva, or fixed Btars. (See Humboldt, Kosmos, 
vol. iii. p. 28.) IIoXoc, the pivot, hinge, or tho polo of heaven. 
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to the investigation of the facts find laws of nature, 
or to the contemplation of the mysteries of the world 
of thought, without any side-glance at the practical 
results of their labours, no science and no art have 
long prospered and flourished among us, unless they 
were in some way subservient to the practical in- 
terests of society. It is true that a Lyell collects 
and arranges, a Fai-aday weighs and analyses, an 
Owen dissects and compares, a Herschel ol>servcs and 
calculates, -without any thought of the immediate 
marketable results of their labours. But there is a 
general interest which supports and enlivens their 
researches, and that interest depends on the practical 
advantages which society at large derives from these 
scientific studies. Let it be known that the succes- 
sive strata of the geologist are a deception to the 
miner, that the astronomical tables are useless to the 
navigator, that chemistiy is nothing but an expen- 
sive amusement, of no use to the manufacturer and 
the farmer — and astronomy, chemistry, and geology 
would soon share the fate of alchemy and astrology. 
As long as the Egyptism science excited the hopes of 
the invalid by mysterious prescriptions (I may ob- 
eei've by the way that the hieroglyi)hic signs of our 
modem prescriptions have been traced back by Chiim- 
pollion to the real hieroglyphics of Egypt*) — and as 
long as it instigated the avarice of its patrons by the 
promise of the discovery of gold, it enjoyed a liberal 
8Uj)port at the courts of princes, and under the roofs 
of monasteries. Though alchemy did not lead to the 
discovery of gold, it prepared the way to discoveries 
more valuable. The stimc with astrology. Astrology 



• Bunsen's Egypt, voL iv. p. 108. 
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t//>i/-4 Ut ixtVf. Sit^Kti. It w» amntcd a science by so 
v^ttA Mt^i t>fiti*rf ft fH'hilar m Mckncthon, and even 
t'/tt/-//(f titUfWM H ft ^Am'A'. arnr;ng the sciences, though 
ff/UfnH'ff*y, Offtt Mt lfft<l tx^tcr intelligence and con- 
iMU'vmy wtiU Um! irrift^nution of man than with his 
ft.ih»/tit,^ \u it\Mi\ lA' tho Ntrmig condemnation which 
tMii*(f ffr<rttfiinmul agnhiNt it, astrology continued 
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^txHn Hfl4tr tMUttr, ihi jmtrologcr was the counsellor 
t4 \tr)in'*m Mu\ ^«^ri«imlM, while tho founder of modem 
tttlfiiwmty i\U<A In |)ov<»rty and despair. In our 
^\iun i\nt v>!f'y cudltrKfiitJt of luitrology are lost and 
firyf/t/IUm,* iCvi'H vm\ mid ujMsful arts, as soon as they 
(■4i4tim Ui li« iiN(i('ul, <llo liwny, and their secrets are 
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Vi'iillmi III' pi'liillii^ f(»vo tho dcatJj-blow to the art 
III' iii'iihiiiukImI wi'llliin; and of ininiatun^-painting em« 
jilii.yml ill lht« llluinlimihm of mmmsoripts; and the 
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• At'iMinliiia (it H wi'llPi' tn iV«»*Ni nnH Qneries (2nd Series, 
VmI. ». |i, /lllU), MMMilitity In nut itn vntlrvljr extinct u w« suppose. 
'MiiM itf imt< |il'ittii||ml Wfttflti,* \w »Ukt(MS 'one of our leading 
ImilUlulHi, H)t)i wvortil tiit>mlK>r« of the TM-tous antiquarian 
wiiijuliM, Hi<t> |it'Hi>Mi>t>tt |kPtr<4««|ter« at tltls hour. But no one 
UHi'M* Iti liif ill* nHttlltiit W known, »o great is the pn^udico that 
otiMlUuiitt« Hit M'i r«it)Mtrlii)( (he highest cdncation with the jargon 
lit' Uiti ^\\\»^ l\mMue*teUer.* 
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minuteness, softness, and brilliancy combined by the 
humble manufacturer of the mediaeval missal. 

I speak somewhat feelingly on the necessity that 
every science should answer some practical pui-pose, 
because I am aware that the Science of language has 
but little to offer to the utilitarism spirit of our age. 
It does not profess to help us in learning languages 
more expeditiously, nor does it hold out any hope of 
ever realising the dream of one universal language. 
It simply professes to teach what language is, and 
this would hardly seem sufficient to secure for a new 
science the sjTnpathy and support of the public at 
large. There are problems, however, which, though 
apparently of an abstruse and merely speculative 
character, have exercised a powerful influence for 
good or evil in the history of mankind. Men before 
now have fought for an idea, and have laid down their 
lives for a word; and many of tlic problems which 
have agitated the world from the earliest to our own 
times, belong properly to the science of language. 

Mytliology, which was the hixae of the ancient 
world, is in truth a disease of language. A mythe 
means a word, but a word which, from being a name 
or an attribute, has been allowed to assume a more 
substantial existence. Most of the Greek, the Romiin, 
the Indian, and other heathen gods are nothing but 
poetical names, which were gradually allowed to as- 
sume a divine personality never contemplated by their 
original inventors. £os was a name of the dawn 
before she became a goddess, the wife of Tithonos, 
or the dying day. Fatum^ or fate, meant origin- 
ally what had been spoken; and before Fate be- 
came a power, even greater than Jupiter, it meant 
that which had once been spoken by Jupiter, and 
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coold never be changed — not even by Jupiter himself. 
Z«:mm originally meant the bright heaven, in Sanskrit 
JJyaus ; atid many of the stories told of him as the 
Mpreme gfxl, had a meaning only as told originally 
of the bright heaven, whose mys, like golden rain, 
detcend on the laji of the earth, the Danae of old, kept 
by her father in the dark prison of winter. No one 
doabtst that Lujia was simply a name of the moon; 
but so was likewise Lticina, both derived from lucere^ 
to shine. Ilecnte^ too, w«is an old name of the moon, 
the feminine of Ihkatos and Hekatebolos^ the far-dart- 
ing sun ; and Pyrrha^ the Eve of the Greeks, was 
nothing but a wvmw. of the red earth, and in parti- 
cular of I'hessuly. This mythological disease, though 
1(;8H virulent in modem languages, is by no means 
extinct. 

During the inlrldlc ages the controversy between 
Nominalism and ia'alism, wliich agitated the church 
for centuries, and finally prepared the way for the 
l{(.'formation, was again, as its very name shows, a 
('.oritroversy on nmncs, on the nature of language, and 
oil the relation of words to our conceptions on one 
sale, and to the reidities of the outer world on the 
other. Men were called heretics for believing that 
words such as justice or truth expressed only concep- 
tions of oin* mind, not real things walking about in 
broad daylight. 

In modem times the science of language has been 
called in to settle some of the most peqilexing poli- 
tical and social questions. ' Nations and languages 
against dynasties and treaties,' this is wliat lias re- 
modelled, and will remodel still more, the map of 
Europe ; and in America comparative philologists 
have been encouraged to prove the impossibility of 
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to justify, by scientific arguments, the uuhalloweil 
theoiy of slavery. Never do I remember to have seen 
science more degraded than on the title-piige of an 
American publication in which, among the profiles of 
the different races of man, the profile of the ape was 
made to look more human tlian that of the negro. 

Lastly, the problem of the position of man on the 
threshold between the worlds of matter and spirit 
has of late assumed a very marked prominence 
among the problems of the physical and mental 
sciences. It has absorbed the thoughts of men who, 
after a long life spent in collecting, observing, and 
analysing, have brought to its solution qualifications 
unrivalled in any previous age; and if we may 
judge from the greater warmth displayed in dis- 
cussions ordinarily conducted with tlie calmness of 
judges and not with the passion of pleaders, it migfit 
seem, after all, as if the great problems of our being, 
of the true nobility of our blood, of our descent 
from heaven or caith, though unconnected witli 
anything that is commonly called pmctical, have still 
retained a charm of their own — a charm that •will 
never lose its power on the mind and on the heart of 
man. Now, however much the frontiers of the 
animal kingdom have been pushed forward, so that 
at one time the line of demarcation between animal 
and man seemed to depend on a mere fold in the 
brain, there is one barrier whicli no one has yet 
ventured to touch — the barrier of language. Elveu 
those philosophers M'ith whom penser c'est sentir* who 

• 'Man has two fnculties, or two passive powers, the existence 
of which is generally acknowledged : 1, the faculty of receiving 
the diflercnt impressions caused by external objects, physical 
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reduce all thought to feeling, and maintain that we 
share the faculties which are the productive causes 
of thought in common with beasts, are bound to 
confess that as yet no race of animals has produced 
a language. Lord Monboddo, for instance, admits 
that as yet no animal has been discovered in the pos- 
session of language, ' not even the beaver, who of 
all the aniraiils we know, that are not, like tlie 
oi-aiig-outangs, of our own species, comes nearest to 
us in sagacity.' 

Locke, who is generally classed together with these 
materialistic philosophers, and who certaiidy vindi- 
cated a large share of what had been claimed for 
the intellect as the property of the senses, recog- 
nized most fully the barrier which language, as such, 
jiliiced between man and brutes, ' This I may be 
positive in,' he wi'ites, *■ that the power of abstract- 
ing is not at all in brutes, and that the having of 
general ideas is that which puts a perfect distinction 
between man and brutes. For it is evident we 
obsei'vc no footsteps in these of making tise of ge- 
neral signs for universal ideas ; from which we have 
reason to imagine that they have not the fiiculty 
of abstracting or making general ideas, since they 
have no use of loords or any other general signs.' 

If, therefore, the science of language gives us an 
insight into that wliich, by common consent, dis- 
tinguishes man from all other living beings ; if it 
establishes a frontier between man and the bmte, 



Bengibilitj; and 2, the faculty of preserving the impressions 
caused by these objects, called memory, or weakened sensation. 
These faculties, the productive causes of thought, we have in 

common with beasts Everything is reducible to feeliug.' — 

ilelvttius. 
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which can never be removed, it would seem to pos- 
sess at the present moment peculiar claims on the 
attention of all who, while watching ivitli sincere 
admiration the progress of comparative physiology, 
yet consider it their duty to enter their manly 
protest agahist a revival of the shallow theories of 
Lord Monboddo. 

But to return to our survey of the histoiy of the 
physical sciences. We had examined the empirical 
stage through which every science has to pass. We 
saw that, for instance, in botany, a man who has 
travelled through distant countries, who has col- 
lected a vast number of plants, who knows their 
names, their peculiarities, and their medicinal qua- 
lities, is not yet a botanist-, but only a herbalist, a 
lover of i)laiTts, or what the Italians call a dilettante, 
from diiettare, to delight. The real science of plants, 
like every other science, begins with the work of 
classification. An empirical acquamtance with facts 
rises to a scientific knowledge of facts as soon as 
the mind discovere beneath the multiplicity of single 
productions the unity of an organic system. This 
discovery is made by means of comparison and 
classification. We cease to study each flower for its 
o%vn sake ; and by continually enlarging tlie sphere 
of our observation, we try to discover what is 
common to many and otfei*s those essential points 
on which groups or natural classes may be esta- 
blished. These classes again, in their more general 
features, are mutually compared ; new points of 
difference, or of similarity of a more general and 
higher character, spring to view, and enable us to 
discover classes of classes, or families. And when 
the whole kingdom of plants has thus been surveyed. 
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and a simple tissue of names been thrown over the 
garden of nature ; when we can lift it up, as it 
were, and view it in our mind, as a whole, as a 
system well defined and complete, we then speak of 
the science of plants, or botany. We have entered 
into altogether a new spliere of knowledge where 
the individual is subject to the general, fact to law ; 
we discover thought, order, and purpose pervading 
the whole realm of nature, and we [)erceive the dark 
chaos of matter lighted up by the reflection of a 
divine mind. Such views may be right or wrong. 
Too hasty comjiarisons, or too narrow distinctions, 
may have prevented the eye of the observer fi'om 
discovering the broad outlines of natui'e's plan. 
Yet every system, however bisufficient it may prove 
hereafter, is a step in advance. If the mind of man 
is once impressed wdth the conviction that there 
must be order and law everywliere, it never rests 
again until all that seems irregular has been elimi- 
nated, until the full beauty and liarmony of nature 
has been perceived, avid the eye of man has caught 
tlie ey^ of God beaming out from the midst of all 
His works. The failures of the past prepare the 
triumphs of the future. 

Thus, to recur to our former illustration, the 
systematic aiTangement of jilants which bears the 
name of Linrueus, and which is founded on the 
number and character of the reproductive organs, 
failed to bring out the natural order which pervades 
all that grows and blossoms. Broad lines of de- 
marcation which unite or divide large tribes and 
families of phmts were invisible from his point of 
view. Blit in spite of this, his work was not in vain. 
The fact tliat plants in every paii of the world 
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belonged to one great system was establislied once 
for all ; and even in later systems most of his classes 
and divisions have been preserved, because the con- 
formation of the reproductive organs of plants liap- 
pened to run parallel with other more characteristic 
mai'ks of true affinity.* It is the same in the 
history of astronomy. Although the Ptolema?an 
system was a wrong one, yet even from its eccentric 
point of view, laws were discovered determining the 
true movements of the heavenly bodies. The con- 
viction that thei-e remains something unexplained is 
sure to lead to the discovery of our eiTor. There 
can be no error in nature; the eri-or must be with 
us. This conviction lived in the heart of Aristotle 
when, in spite of his imf>erfect knowledge of nature, 
he declared ' that there is in nature nothing interpo- 
lated or without connection, as in a bad tragedy ; ' 
and from his time forward every new fact and every 
new system have confirmed his taith. 

The rtbject of classification is clear. We under- 
stand things if we can comprehend them; that is 
to say, if we can grasp and hold together single 
facts, connect isolated impressions, distinguish be- 
tween what is essential and what is merely acci- 
dentril, and tluis predicate the general of the 
individuiil, and class the individuid under the ge- 
neral. This is the secret of all scientific knowledge. 
Many sciences, while passing through this second or 
classificatoiy stage, assume the title of comparative. 
When the anatomist has finished the dissection of 



• 'Tlie generative orgiins being tlioso whieli lire reost remotely 
related to the Iiaiiits and food of an animal, I have always regarded 
as affording very clear indications of its true afTinitics.' — Owen, 
as quoted by Darwin, Origin of Species, p. 414. 
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numerous bodies, when he has given names to each 
organ, and discovered the distinctive functions of 
each, he is led to perceive similarity where at first 
he saw dissimilarity only. He discovers in the 
lower annuals rudimentary indications of the more 
perfect organisation of the liigher; and he becomes 
impreflsed with the conviction that there is in the 
animal kingdom the same order and purpose which 
jiervttdes the endless variety of ])laiits or any other 
realm of nature. He learns, if he did not know it 
before, tliat things were not created at random or in 
a lump, l)ut that there is a scale which leads, by 
imperceptible degrees, from the lowest infusoria to 
the crowning work of nature — man; that all is the 
nuinii'estation of one and the same unbroken chain 
(A' creative tliought, the work of one and the same 
all-wise Creator. 

In this way the second or classificatory leads 
us natumliy to the third or final stage — the theo- 
retical, or iiietuphysical. If the work of classifica- 
tion is {)ropL'rly canned out, it teaches us that 
nothing exists in nature by accident; that each indi- 
vidual belongs to a species, each species to a genus; 
and that there are laws which underlie the apparent 
freedom and variety of all created things. These 
laws indicate to us the 2>resence of a purpose in the 
mind of the Creator; and whereas the material world 
was looked upon by ancient philosophers as a mere 
illusion, as an agglomerate of atoms, or as the work 
of an evil j)rincipk', we now reail and interpret its 
pages as the revelation of a divine power, and 
wisdom, and love. This has given to the study of 
nature a new character. After the obsei"ver has 
collected his facts, and after the classifier has placed 
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them in order, the student asks what is the origin 
and what is the meaning of all this ? and he tries to 
soar, by means of induction, or sometimes even of 
divination, into regions not accessible to the mere 
collector. In this attempt tlie mind of man no doubt 
has fi-equently met with the fate of Phaeton; but, 
undismayed by failure, he asks again and again for 
his father's steeds. It has been said that this so- 
called philosophy of nature has never achieved any- 
thing ; that it hiis done nothing but prove that things 
must be exactly as they had been found to be by the 
observer and collector. Physical science, however, 
would never liave been what it is without the im- 
pulses which it received from the philosopher, nay 
even from the poet. ' At the limits of exact know- 
ledge,' (I quote the words of Humboldt) 'as from a 
lofty island-shore, the eye loves to glance towards 
distant regions. Tlie images which it sees may be 
illusive; but like the illusive images which people 
imagined they had seen fi'ora the Canaiies or the 
Azores, long before the time of Columbus, they may 
lead to the discovery of a new world.' 

Copernicus, in the dedication of his work to 
Pope Paul III. (it was commenced in 1517, finished 
1530, published 1543), confesses that he was brouglit 
to the discovery of tlie sun's central position, and of 
the diurnal motion of the earth, not by observation 
or analysis, but by what he calls the feeling of a 
want of s}Tnmetiy in the Ptolemaic system. But 
who had told him that there mtist be symmetry in 
all the movements of the celestial bodies, or that 
complication was not more sublime than simplicity? 
Symmetiy and simplicity, before they were disco- 
vered by the observer, were postulated by the phi- 
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loflofilier. The first idea of revolatkmi^g the 
bearens was suggested to Copemicos, as he tells 
us hinueU^ by an ancient Greek philosopher, by 
Philolaiw, the Pythagorean. Xo doubt with Philolaus 
the motion of the earth was only a guess, or, if you like, 
a Imppy intuition, not, as it was with Tycho de Brahe 
and his friend Kepler, the result of wearisome observa- 
tionn of the orbits of the planet Mars. Nevertheless, if 
we may trust the words of Copernicus, it is quite 
possible that without that guess we shoidd never have 
heard of the Copeniican system. Truth is not found 
by addition and multiplication only. When speiJiing 
of Kepler, whose method of reasoning has been 
considered as unsafe and fantastic by his contem- 
poraries as well as by later astronomers, Sir David 
Brewster remarks very truly, ' that, as an instru- 
ment of research, the influence of imagination has 
Ixsen much overlooked by those who have ventured 
to give laws to philosophy.' The torch of imagi- 
nation is as necessary to him who looks for truth, 
us tht! lamp of study. Kepler held both, and more 
than that, lie had the star of faith to guide him iu all 
things from darkness to light. 

In the histfjry of the physical sciences, the three 
stages which we have just described as the empirical, 
the clasHiticiitory, and the theoretical, appear gene- 
nilly ill chroiiokigical order. I say, generally, for 
there have been instances, as in the case just quoted 
ol' I'liilolinis, where the results properly belonging to 
the third have been anticipated iu the first stage. 
To the quick eye of genius one case may be like a 
thousand, and one experiment, well chosen, may 
lead to the discovery of an absolute law. Besides, 
there are great chasms in the history of science. 
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The tradition of generations is broken V>y political 
or ctlmie earthquakes, and the work that wa** nearly 
finished has frequently had to be done again fi'oni 
the beginning, when a new surface had been formed 
for the growth of a new civilisation. The succession, 
however, of these three stages is no doubt the natural 
one, and it is very properly observed in the study 
of eveiy science. The student of botany begins as a 
collector of plants. Taking each plant by itself, he 
obsei-ves its peculiju* character, its habitat, its proper 
season, its popular or unscientific name. He learns 
to distinguish between the roots, the stem, the leaves, 
the flower, the cidyx, tlie stamina, and pistils. He 
learns, so to say, the practical grammar of the phmt 
before he can begui to compare, to arrange, and 
classify. Again, no one can enter with advantage 
on the third stage of any physical science without 
having passed through the second. No one can 
study the plant, no one cim understand the bearing 
of such a work as, for instance, Pi'ofessor Schleiden's 
Life of the Plant* who lias not studied the life of 
plants in the wonderful variety, jmd in the still more 
wonderful order, of nature. These last and highest 
acliievements of inductive pliilosophy are possible 
only after the way has been cleared by previous 
classification. Tlie philosopher must command his 
classes like regiments which obey the order of their 
gcueml. Thus alone can the battle be fought and 
tiTith be conquered. 

After this rapid glance at the history of the 
other physical sciences, we now return to our own, 
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the science of language, in order to see whether it 
really is a science, and whether it can be brought 
back to the standard of the inductive sciences. We 
want to know whether it has passed, or is still pass- 
ing, through the three phases of physical research ; 
whether its progress has been systematic or desul- 
tory, whether its method has been appropriate or 
not. But before we do this, we shall, I think, have 
to do something else. You may have observed that 
I always took it for granted that the science of 
language, which is best knoAvn in this country by the 
name of comparative philology, is one of the phy- 
sical sciences, and that therefore its method ought to 
be the same as that which has been followed with 
so much success in botany, geology, anatomy, and 
other brandies of the study of nature. In the 
history of the physical sciences, however, we look in 
vain for a place assigned to companitive philology, 
and its very name would seem to show that it 
belongs to quite a different sphere of human know- 
ledge. There are two great divisions of human 
knowledge, which, according to their subject-matter, 
may be called physical and historical. Physical science 
deals with the works of God, historical science with 
the works of man.* Now if we were to judge by its 
name, comparative philology, like classical pliilology, 
would seem to take rank, not as a physical, but as 
an historical science, and the proper method to be 
applied to it would be that which is followed in the 



♦ ' ThuB the science of optics, including all the laws of light 
and colour, is a physical science, whereas the science of painting, 
with all its laws of manipulation and colouring, being that of a 
man-created art, is a purely historical science.' — Intellectual 
liepotitanj, Juno 2, 1862, p. 247. 
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histoiy of art, of law, of politics, and religion. 
However, the title of comparative philology must 
not be allowed to mislead us. It is diificult to say 
Jjy whom that title was invented ; but all that can 
be said in defence of it is, that the founders of the 
science of language were chiefly scholars or philo- 
logists, and that they based their inquiries into the 
nature and laws of language on a comparison of as 
many facts as they could collect 'vvithin their own 
special spheres of study. Neitlier in Germany, 
which may well be called the birth-place of this 
science, nor in France, where it has been cultivated 
wth l>rilliaiit success, has that title been adopted. 
It Avill not be difficult to show that, although the 
science of language owes much to tlie classical 
scholar, and though in return it has proved of great 
use to him, yet comparative pliilology has reaUy 
nothing wliatever in common with philology in the 
usual meaning of the word. Philology, whether 
classical or oriental, whether treating of ancient or 
modem, of cidtivated or barbarous languages, is an 
historical science. Language is here treated sun ply 
as a means. The classical scholar uses Greek or 
Latin, the oriental scholar Hebrew or Sanskrit, or 
any other language, as a key to an understandmg of 
the literary monuments which bygone ages have 
bequeathed to us, as a spell to raise from the tomb 
of time the thoughts of great men in different ages 
and different countries, and as a means ultimately to 
trace the social, moral, intellectual, and religious 
progress of the human race. In the same manner, 
if we study living languages, it is not for their own 
sake that we jicquire grammars and vocabularies. 
We do 80 on account of their practical usefulness. 



Wt'. u*f'. iittitft M IfitUin of mtrodnction to the best 
M//'l*^.'/ m Vt titf, \tkt(t literature of the leading 
iii^u/fiM (4 Knrfffff^. In comparative phil<Jogy the 
i'jii^'. t* UAjfiWy iWffaratA. In the science of language, 
ifinf/unf/t^ art', futl trh&Wl as a means; language 
itwilf \i*-4'jiininn thft wAf. object of scientific inquiry. 
tt'mU-rJM whu;h hav« never produced any literature 
Hi ftll, tiw. jargon* of ravage tribes, the clicks of the 
WtAU'uUrtn, and the v(x:al rarxlulations of the Indo- 
('Mm:m: tin; (M imfK^rtant, nay, for the solution of 
mmu: iX rxjr problems, more important, than the 
IHKitry of Horner, or the prose of Cicero. We do not 
Wfirit U} know hitiguages, wc want to know language ; 
>N\mi lun;(Mug(! In, how it can form a vehicle or an 
or^un of tlioiight ; wo want to know its origin, its 
nuLnrn, iU Iiiwh; and it is only in order to arrive 
lit. iJiut kfiowh'dgo that wc collect, arrange, and 
iiliiNHlly nil thn iUctH of language that are within our 

l*«H('ll. 

Ami hew I must j)rotC8t, at the very outset of 
(licnc liHittUH'M, against the supposition that the stu- 
<l(>nl' of luiiguago must noccssarily be a great linguist. 
I wliiill havi> to s|M>ak to you in tlie course of these 
loi'luiH'M of huiultvds of Imiguages, some of which, 
|H>i'lin|m, y«>u \\\\\s novor have heard mentioned even 
l»y numo. l)u not sup|HKso that I knoAV these lan- 
giiMftt'i* ui* YOU know (iivok or Latm, French or 
(JoruHUJ. In that sonso 1 know indeed very few 
liu»^'ui»p»», Miul I novor Jtspinnl to the fiune of a 
MUhriduttvH or« Moxxottmti. It is impossible for a 
i«t\(dout \>f l«n^««jj\» to aixpiiro a praoticjd knowledge 
\xf mU tho ton^mvHJwith which ho lias to d«d. He does 
\\\\\ winlt tK» »|HH(k tho Kaohikal language, of which a 
ptwUwikxr^lxip >VH» latolv touiulod in the Uniwrsity of 
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Guatemala,* or to acquire the elegancies of the idiom 
of the Tcheremissiiins ; nor is it liis ambition to ex- 
plore the literature of tlie Samoyedes, or the New- 
Zealanders. It is the gi-ammiu' and the dictionary 
which form the subject of his inquines. These he 
consults iuid subjects to a careful analysis, but he 
does not encumber his memory with paradigms of 
nouns tmd verbs, or with long lists of words which 
have never been used in any work of literature. 
It is true, no doubt, that no language will unveil 
the whole of its wonderful structure except to the 
scholar who has studied it thoroughly and criti- 
cally in a number of litenuy works representing the 
various periods of its growth. Nevertheless, short 
lists of vocables, and imperfect sketches of a gram- 
mar, are in many instances aU that the student can 
expect to obtain, or can hope to master and to use 
for the pui-poses he has in view. He must leam to 
make the best of tltis fragmentary information, like 
the comparative anatomist, who frequently learns his 
lessons from the smallest fragments of fossil bones, 
or the vague jiicturos of aniiniils brought home by 
unscientitic travellers. K it were necessary for the 
comparative philologist to acquire a critical or prac- 
tical acquaintance with all the languages which form 
the subject of his inquiries, the science of language 
would simjjly be an im}>ossibility. But we do not 
expect the botanist to be an experienced gardener, or 
the geologist a miner, or the ichthyologist a practical 
fisherman. Nor would it be reasonable to object in 
the science of language to the same division of labour 
which is necessaiy for tlie successful cultivation of 



Sir J. Stoddart, Glossology, p. 22. 
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MibjecU much less comprehensrve. Thoagfa much 
of what we might call the realm of language b lost 
to ui for ever, though whole periods in the history of 
language are by necessity withdrawn from our obser- 
vation, yet the mass of human speech that lies before 
lU, whetlier in the petrified strata of ancient litera- 
ture or in the countless variety of living languages 
and dialects, offers a field as large, if not larger, 
tlian any other branch of physical research. It is 
imiiOMible to fix the exact number of known lan- 
guages, but their niunbcr can hardly be less than 
nine hundrtrd.* That this vast field should never 
hiive excited the curiosity of the natui-al philosopher 
iK.'fore the beginning of our century may seem sur- 
priKJug, more siirprising even than the indifference 
with wliich fonner generations treated the lessons 
which cvi.'ii t\n; stones seemed to teach of the life still 
throiihing in the veins and on the veiy surface of the 
earth. The saying that ' familiarity breeds con- 
tempt ' would seem applicable to the subjects of both 
thcHo sciences. The gravel of our walks hardly 
Hcciricd to deserve a scientific treatment, and the 
ltiii;^U)ig(i wliich every ploughboy can speak could 
not he miswl witiiout an effort to the dignity of a 
ncientiiic problem. Man had studied every part of 
nature, the inint'ind treasures in the bowels of the 
earth, the (lowrrs of each season, the animals of every 
continent, the laws of storms, and the movements of 
the heavenly bodies; he had analysed every substance, 
dis.vertcd every organism, he knew every bone and 
muscle, every nerve and fibre of his own body to the 
ultiniiite fleiuents which compose his flesh and blood; 

* llallu in his Allan counts 860. Cf. Pott, liaisen, p. 230 ; 
SljfWtologische Fortc/iuufftn, ii. 83. (Second Edition.) 
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he had meditated on the nature of his soul, on the 
hiws of his mind, and tried to penetrate into the last 
causes of all being — and yet language, without the 
aid of which not even the first step in this glorious 
career could have been made, remained unnoticed. 
Like a veil that hung too close over the eye of the 
human mind, it was hardly perceived. In an age 
when the study of antiquity attracted the most ener- 
getic minds, when the ashes of Pompeii were sifted 
for the plaji:hing8 of Roman life ; when parchments 
were made to disclose, by chemical means, the erased 
thoughts of Grecian thinkers ; when the tombs of 
Egypt were ransacked for their sacred contents, and 
the palaces of Babylon and Nineveh forced to sur- 
render the clay diaries of Nebuchadnezzar ; when 
everything, in fact, that seemed to contain a vestige 
of the early life of man was anxiously searched for 
and carefully preserved in our libraries and museums 
— language, which in itself carries us back far beyond 
the cuneiform litemture of Assyria and Babylonia 
and the hieroglyphic documents of Egypt ; which 
connects ourselves, through an unbroken chain of 
speech, mth the very ancestore of our race, and still 
draws its life fix)m the first utterances of the human 
mind — language, the living and speaking witness of 
the whole histoiy of our race, was never cross- 
examhied by the student of historj', was never made 
to disclose its secrets until questioned, and, so to say, 
brought back to itself within the last fifty years, by 
the genius of a Humboldt, Bopp, Grimm, Bunsen, 
and others. If you consider that, whatever view we 
tiike of the origin and dispereion of language, nothing 
new has ever been added to the substance of language,* 

• Pott, Etrjm. Fortch., n. 230, 
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that all its changes have been changes of form, that 
no new root or radical has ever been invented by 
later generations, as little as one single element has 
ever been added to the material world in which we 
live ; if you bear in nmid that in one sense, and in a 
very just sense, we may be said to handle the very 
words which issued from the mouth of the son of 
God, when he gave names to ' all cattle, and to the 
fowl of the air, and to every beast of the field,' you 
wUl see, I believe, that the science of language has 
claims on your attention, such as few sciences can 
rival or excel. 

Having thus explained the manner in which I 
intend to treat the science of language, I hope in 
my next lecture to examine the objections of those 
philosophers who see in language nothing but a con- 
trivance devised by human skill for the more expedi- 
tious communication of our thoughts, and who would 
wish to see it treated, not as a production of nature, 
but as a work of human art. 
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LECTURE n. 

THE GROWTH OF LANGUAGE IN CONTRADISTINCTION TO 
THE HISTORY OF LANGDAGE. 
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IN claiming for the science of lanrruage a place 
among the physical sciences, I was prepared to 
meet with many objections. The circle of the physical 
sciences seemed closed, and it was not likely that a 
new claimant should at once be welcomed among the 
established branches and scions of the ancient aristo- 
cracy of learning.* 

• Dr. Whewell classes the science of language as one of the 
palaitiological sciences ; but he makes a distinction between 
palaitiological sciences treating of material tfiings, for instance, 
geology, and others respecting the products which result from 
man'ij imaginative and social eadowments, for instance, compara- 
tive philology. Ho excludes the latter from the circle of tlio 
physical sciences, properly so called, but he adds : ' We began 
our inquiry with the trust that any sound views which we should 
bo able to obtain respecting the nature of truth in the physical 
sciences, and tlie mode of discovering it, must also teml to throw- 
light upon the nature and prospects of knowledge of ail other 
kinds— must he useful to us in moral, political, and philological 
researches. We stated this as a confident anticipation ; ami the 
evidence of tlie justice of our Ltdief already begins to appear. 
We have seen that biology leads us to psychology, if we choose to 
follow the path ; and tlius the passage from tlie material to the 
immaterial has already uufolded itself at one [)oint ; and we now 
perceive that there are several largo provinces of speculation 
which concern subjects belonging to man's immaterial nature, 
and which are governed by the same laws as sciences altogether 
physical. It is not our business to dwell on the prospects which 
our philosophy Ihua op<:iia to our coulomphttiou ; but we may 
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The first objection which was sure to be raised on 
the part of such sciences as botany, geology, or phy- 
siology is this:— Language is the work of man; it 
was invented by man as a means of communicatino- 
his thoughts, when mere looks and gestures proved 
inefficient; and it was gradually, by the combined 
efforts of succeeding generations, brought to that 
perfection which we admire in the idiom of the Bible, 
the Vedas, the Koran, and in the poetry of Homer, 
Virgil, Dante, and Shakespeare. Now it is perfectly 
true that if language be the work of man, in the 
same sense in which a statue, or a temple, or a poem, 
or a law are properly called the works of man, the 
science of language would have to be classed as an 
historical science. We should have a history of lan- 
guage as we have a history of art, of poetry, and of 
jurisprudence, but we could not claim for it a place 
side by side with the various branches of Natural 
History. It is true, also, that if you consult the 
works of the most distinguished modern philosophers 
you ■will find that whenever they speak of language, 
they take it for granted that language is a human in- 
vention, that words are artificial signs, and that the 
varieties of human speech arose from different nations 
agreeing on different sounds as the most appitipriate 
signs of their different ideas. This view of the origin 
of language was so powerfully advocated by the lead- 
ing philosophers of the last centuiy, that it has re- 
tained an undisputed currency even among those who, 

allow ourselves, ia this last stage of our pilgrimage sinong 
the foundations of the physical sciences, to be cheered and 
auimated by tho ray that thus beams upon us, however dimly, 
from a higher and brighter region.' — Indications of the Creator, 
p. 146. 
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on almost every other point, are strongly opposed to 
the teaching of that school. A few voices, indeed, 
have been raised to protest against the theory of 
language being originally invented by man. But they, 
in their zeal to vindicate the divine origin of lan- 
guage, seem to have been carried away so far as to 
run counter to the express statements of the Bible. 
For in the Bible it is not the Creator who gives names 
to all things, but Adam. ' Out of the ground,' we 
read, ' the Lord God formed every beast of the field, 
and every fowl of the air ; and brought them unto 
Adam to see what he would call tlieni i and whatso- 
ever Adam called every living creature that was the 
name thereof.'* But with the exception of this small 
class of pliilosophers, more orthodox even than the 
Bible,t the generally received opinion on the origin 
of language is that wliich was held by Locke, which 
was powerfully advocated by Adam Smith in his 
Essay on the Orujin of Lamjuage, appended to his 
Treatise on Moral Sentiments, and which was adopted 

• Gen. ii. 19. 

t St. Basil was accused by Eunomius of denying Diviue Pro- 
vidence, because ho would not mliiiit that God hml created the 
names of all tilings, hut ascribed the iuveutiou of hingungo to 
the faculties which God had implanted in man. St. Gregory, 
bishop of Nyssa iu Cappadocia (331-39G), defended St. Basil. 
' Though God has given to human nature its faculties,* he 
writes, ' it docs not follow that therefore He produces all the 
actions which we perform. Ho has given us the faculty of 
building a house and doiug any other work ; but we, surely, aj'o 
the builders, and not lie. In the same manner our faculty of 
speaking is the work of llim who has so framed our nature; but 
the invention of words for naming each object is the work of 
our mind.' See Ladevi -Roche, De VOrigiiie dti Laiigage, Bor- 
deaux, 1860, p. 14 ; Also Ilorne Tooke, Diversions of Purley, 
p. 19. 
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■with slight modifications by Dagald Stewart. Ac- 
cording to them, man most have lived for a time in 
a state of mutism, his only means of communication 
consisting in gestures of the body, and in the changes 
of countenance, till at last, when ideas multiplied that 
could no longer be pointed at with the fingers, * they 
found it necessary to invent artificial dgns of which 
the meaning was fixed by mutual agreement.' We 
need not dwell on minor differences of opinion as to 
the exact process by which this artificial language 
is supposed to have been formed. Adam Smith 
would wish us to believe that the first artificial words 
were verbs. Xoims, he thinks, were of less urgent 
necessity because things could be pointed at or imi- 
tated, whereas mere actions, such as are expressed by 
verbs, could not. He therefore supposes that when 
people saw a "wolf coming, they pointed at him, and 
simply cried out, ' He comes.' Dugald Stewart, on 
the ci)iitrary, thinks that the first artificial words 
wcrt> nouns, mid tliat the verbs were supplied by 
^(iMturo ; that, theivibre, when people saw a wolf 
coining, t\wy did not cr}' * He comes,' but ' Wolf, 
Woir/ It'uviuu the rt'st to Ix) imagined.* 

Hut \vh«>thor the verb or the noun was the first to 
bo liivonti'd is of Httlo imjwrtmice; nor is it possible 
I'ur UN, lit tho vory beginning of our inquiry into the 
itiiliii't' of liin^»U4?t>, to enter uj^n a minute examina- 
UiMi of II thi'ory whioh reproseuta language as a work 
til' liiiMiiin ud, and as established by mutual agree- 
(iiKtili HM li nu'tlium of communication. While fully 
jmIiiiImIii^ tliiit. if tliin theory were true, the science of 
l»KijuiiiMfti« would not conio within the pale of the 
pliywlt'ttl m'ieuecK, I mu«t content myself for the pre- 
• I). Htowwt, IVorki, vol. iii. p. 27. 
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that no one has yet explained 
how, without language, a discussion on the merits of 
each word, such as must necessarily have preceded a 
mutual agreement, could have been carried on. But 
as it is the object of these lectures to prove that 
language is not a work of human art, in the same 
sense as painting, or building, or writing, or printing, 
I must ask to be allowed, in tlus preliminary stage, 
simply to enter my protest against a theoiy, which, 
though still taught in tlie schools, is, nevertheless, 
I believe, ^vithout a single fact to support its truth. 

But there are other objections besides this which 
would seem to bar the admission of the science of 
language to the circle of the physical sciences. Wliat- 
ever the origin of language may have been, it has 
been remarked with a strong appearance of truth, 
that language has a history of its own, like art, like 
law, like religion; and that, therefore, the science of 
language belongs to the cii'cle of the historical, or, as 
they used to he. called, the moral., in contradistinction 
to the physical sciences. It is a well-knowii liict, 
which recent researches have not shaken, that nature 
is incapable of progress or improvement. The flower 
which the liotanist observes to-day was as perfect 
from the bemnninu;. Animals which are endowed 
with what is called an artistic instinct, have never 
brought that instinct to a higher degree of perfection. 
The hexagonal cells of the bee are not more refrular 
in the 19t.h century than at any earlier period, and 
the gift of song has never, as fiir as we know, been 
brought to a higher perfection by our nightingale 
thai! by the Philomela of the Greeks. ' Natural 
History,' to quote Dr. Whewell's words,* ' when 

• History nf Inductive Sciences, ToLiii. p. 531. 
D 
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systematically treated, excludes all that is historical, 
for it classes objects by their permanent and universal 
pi-operties, and has nothing to do with the narration 
of particular or casual focts.' Now, if we consider 
the large number of tongues spoken in different parts 
of the world with all their dialectic and provincial 
varieties, if we observe the great changes which each 
of these tongues has undergone in the course of 
centuries, how Latin was changed into Italian, 
Spanish, Portuguese, Provencal, French, Walljicliian, 
and Roumansch ; how Latin again, together with 
Greek, and the Celtic, the Teutonic, and Slavonic 
languages, together likewise with the ancient dialects 
of India and Persia, must have sprung from an 
earlier language, the mother of the whole Indo- 
European or Aryan family of speech ; if we see how 
Hebrew, Arabic, and Syriac, %vith several minor 
dialects, are but different impressions of one and 
the same common type, and must all have fliiwed 
from the same source, the original language of the 
Semitic race; and if we add to these two, tlie Aryan 
and Semitic, at least one more well-established 
class of languages, the Turanian, comprising the 
dialects of the nomad races scattered over Centi-al 
and Northern Asia, the Tungusic, Mongolic, Turkic,* 
Samoyedic, and Finnic, all radii from one common 
centre of speech: if we watch this stream of language 
rolling on through centuries in these three mighty 
anns, which, before they disappear from our sight 
in the far distance, clearly show a convergence 
towards one common source: it would seem, indeed, 
as if there were an historical life inherent in language, 

* Names in ic are liames of classes as distinct from the names 
of single languages. 
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and as if both the will of man and the power of time 
could tell, if not on its substance, at least on its 
form. And even if the mere local varieties of speech 
were not considered sufficient ground for excluding 
language from the domain of natural science, there 
would still remain the greater difficulty of reconciling 
with the recognised jirinciples of physical science 
the historical clianges affecting every one of tliese 
varieties. Every part of nature, whether mineral, 
plant, or animal, is the same in kind from the begin- 
ning to the end of its existence, whereas few lan- 
guages could be recognised as the same after the 
lapse of but a thousand years. The language of 
Alfred is so different from the English of the present 
day that we have to study it in the same mamier as 
we study Greek and Latin. We can read Milton 
and Bacon, Shakespeare and Hooker; we can make 
out Wycliffe and Chaucer ; but when we come to the 
English of the thirteenth century, we can but guess its 
meaning, and we fail even in this with works pre- 
vious to tlie Ormulum and Lavamou. The historical 
changes of language may be more or less rapid, but 
they take place at all times and in all countries. 
They have reduced the rich and powerful idiom of 
the poets of the Veda to the meagre and impure 
jargon of the modern Sepoy. They have trans- 
formed the laiiffuajje of tlie Zend-Avesta and of the 
mountain records of Behistiin into that of Firdusi 
and the modem Persians; the language of Virgil 
into that of Dante, the language of Ulfila.s into that 
of Charlemagne, the language of Chiu-lemagne into 
that of Goethe. We have reason to believe that the 
same changes take place with even greater violence 
and rapidity ui the dialects of savage tribes, although, 
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in the absence of a written literature, it is extremely 
difficult to obtain trustworthy information. But in 
the few instances where careful observations have 
been made on this interesting subject, it has been 
found that among the wild and illiterate tribes of 
Sibeiia, Africa, mid Siam, two or three generations 
are sufficient to change the whole aspect of their 
dialects. The languages of highly civilised nations, 
on the contrary, become more and more stationary, 
and sometimes seem almost to lose their power of 
change. Where there is a classical literature, and 
where its language has spread to every town and 
village, it seems almost impossible that any further 
changes should take place. Nevertheless, the lan- 
guage of Rome, for so many centuries the queen 
of the whole civilised world, was deposed by the 
modem Romance dialects, and the ancient Greek was 
supplanted in the end by the modern Romaic. And 
though the art of printing and the wide diffusion of 
Bibles and Prayer-books and newspapers have acted 
as still more powerful barrici-s to arrest the constant 
flow of human speech, we may see tliat the language 
of the authorised version of the Bible, though per- 
fectly intelligible, is no longer the spoken language 
of England. In Booker's Scripture and Prayer- 
book Glosftanj * the number of words or senses of 
words which have become obsolete since Kill, 
amount to 388, or nearly one fifteenth part of the 



• Leclitres on the English Language, by G. P. Marsli : New 
York, 1860, pp. 263 and C30. These lectures embody the result 
of much careful research, and are full of valuable observations. 
They have lately been published in England, with useful omissions 
and additions by Dr. Smilli, under the title of Handbook of the 
English Language. 
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whole number of words used in the Bible. Smaller 
changes, changes of accent smd meaning, the recep- 
tion of new, and the dropping of old words, we may 
Wiitch as taking place under our oivn eyes. Rogers* 
said that *■ cdntemplate is bad enough, but balcony 
makes me sick,' whereas at present no one is startled 
by cdntemplate instead of contemplate, and balcony 
has become more usual than balcony. Thus Roome 
and chancy, layloc and yoold, have but lately been 
driven from the stage by Home, china, lilac mid 
gold, and some courteous gentlemen of the old 
school still continue to be obleeged instead of being 
oli/iyed.f Force,X in the sense of a waterfall, and 
gill, in the sense of a rocky ravine, were not used in 
classical English before Wordsworth. Handbook,^ 
though an old Anglo-Saxon word, has but lately 
taken the place of manual, and a number of words 
such as cab for cabriolet, buss for omnibus, and even 
a verb such as to shunt tremble stiU on the boundary 
line between the vulgar and the literary idioms. 
Tliough the grammatical changes that have taken 
place since the publication of the authorised version 
are yet fewer hi number, still we may point out 
some. The termination of the tliird pereon singular 
in th is now entu-ely replaced by s. No one now 
says he livcth, but only he lives. Sevend of the 
iiTcgular imperfects and participles have assumed a 
new form. No one now uses he spake, and he drave, 
instead of he spoke, and he drove; holpen is replaced 

• Marsh, p. 532, note. 

I Trench, English Past and Present, p. 210, mentions great, 
which was pronounced ^reet in Johnson's time, and tea, which Pope 
rhymes with obey. 

X Mursli, p. 589. 

§ Sir J. Stoddart, Glossology, p. 60. 
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by helped; hoi Jen by held', shapen by shaped. The 
distinction between ye and you, the former being 
reserved for the nominative, the latter for all the 
other cases, is given up in modern English j and 
what is apparently a new grammatical form, the 
possessive pronoun //>!, has sprung into life since the 
beginning of the seventeenth century. It never occurs 
in the Bible; and though it is used three or four times 
by Sliakcspeare, Ben Jonson does not recognise it as 
yet in his English Grammar.* 

It is argued, therefore, that as language, differing 
thereby from all other productions of nature, is 
liable to historical alterations, it is not fit to be 
treated in the same manner as the subject-matter of 
all the other physical sciences. 

There is sonaething very plausible in this objection, 
but if we examine it more carefully, we shall find 
that it rests entirely on a confusion of terms. We 
must distinsTiish between historical chunfje and 
nattu-al gro'vs'th. Art., science, philosophy, and 
religion all have a history; language, or any other 
production of nature, admits only of growth. 

Let us consider, first, that although there is a 
continuous change in language, it is not in the 
power of man either to produce or to prevent it. 
We might think as well of changing the laws which 
control the circulation of our blood, or of adding an 
inch to our height, as of altering the laws of sjwech, 
or inventing new words according to our own plea- 
sure. As man is the lord of nature only if he 
knows her laws and submits to them, the poet and 
the philosopher become the loi*ds of language only 
if they know its laws and obey them. 

• Trench, Enfflish Past and Present, p. 1 14 ; Marsh, p. 397. 
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When the Emperor Tiberius had made a mistake 
and was reproved for it by Mai'cellus, another 
grammarian of the name of Capito, who happened 
to be present, remarked that what the emperor said 
was good Latin, or, if it were not, it would soon be 
so. Marcellus, more of a grammarian than a cour- 
tier, replied, ' Capito is a liai' j for, Ctesar, thou 
canst give the lloman citizenship to men, but not to 
words.' A simihir anecdote is told of the German 
Emperor Sigismund. Wlieu presiding at the Council 
of Constance, he addressed the assembly in a Latin 
speech, exhorting them to eradicate the schism of 
the Hussites. ' Videte Patres,' he said, ' ut era- 
dicetis scliismam Hussitarum.' lie was very im- 
ceremoniously called to order by a monk, who called 
out, ' Serenissime Rex, schisma est generis neutri.'* 
The emperor, however, without losing his presence 
of mind, asked the impertinent monk, ' How do you 
know it ? ' The old Bohemian schoolmaster replied, 
' Alexander GuUus says bo,' ' And who is Alex- 
ander Callus?' the emperor rejoined. The monk 
replied, ' He was a monk.' ' Well,' said the 
emperor, ' and I am emperor of Rome ; and my 
word, 1 trust, will be as good as tlie word of any 
monk.' No doubt the laughers were with the 
emperor ; but for all that, schisma remained a neuter, 
and not even an emperor could change its gender or 
tenniiiation. 

The idea that language can be changed and 



* Aa several of my reviewers have found fault with the monk 
for using the genitive neittri, instead of netttritts, I beg to refer 
to Priscianus, 1. vi. c. i. and c. vii. The expression generis 
neutrius, though frequently used by modern editors, has no 
authority, I believe, in ancient Latin. 
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improved by man is by no means a new one. We 
know tliat Protagoras, an ancient Greek philosopher, 
tdU'.r laying down some laws on gender, actually began 
t<> find fault with the text of Homer, because it did 
tuii agree with his rules. But here, as in every 
otli<;r inittuncc, the attempt proved unavailing. Try 
it) ultur the smallest rule of English, and you will 
fifiil tlmt it is physically impossible. There is 
H\t\>ari'.Hi\y a, very small difference between muck and 
very, but you can hardly ever put one in the place of 
i\u'. <;tli«'r. You can say, ' I am very happy,' but 
^^ni, * I uxn much happy,' though you may say ' I am 
uumi happy.' On the contrary, you can say ' I am 
iMU-h iuiMund(>rHt(XMl,' but not ' I am very misun- 
lU-A'tkUnA.' 'I'hiJH the western Romance dialects, 
^)(*w»l«h and l^ortugucsc, together with Wallachian, 
I'Mi uuly finploy the Latin word magis for forming 
<v>»iij«imtive»i : Sp. m<iH duke; Port, mats doce; 
Wall, mai tluh-ti : while French, Provengal, and 
J(«liMi( only aUow of phui for the same purpose: 
Jt4il. fiih iloU'i", Prov. jtlua dous; Fr. plus doux. 
\i )M by no nu'iiiiH unposMiblc, however, that this 
dialiMi'Mun Ix'twoon tw^/, which is now used with 
H^)ji.>i'l.iv«ii only, Hiul much, which precedes parti- 
I'ipli'ti, Mhoiild diwippour in time. In fiict, 'very 
pluuMttd ' iiixl ♦ vnry di'lightwl * lurc expressions which 
imty b»< \mi\'i\ in uuvny drawing-rooms. But if 
UimI • httiigo tak" plui'o, it will not be by the will of 
ituy Judiviclual, nor by tht* tnuhud agreement of any 
lurgtt Miuiibor of uion, but rather in spite of the 
L'kfrliotiM of granuuiiriiuu luid academies. And 
htu'u you poiuuiivo tlu' lli-nt dlfforpnce between history 
Mu\ growth. An iMupt'itir nmy change tlie laws of 
HtMtiuty, ihu fonuM of ruligion, tlw rules of art: it 
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is in the power of one generation, or even of one 
individual, to raise an art to the liighest pitch of 
perfection, while the next may allow it to lapse, till 
a new genius takes it up again with renewed ardour. 
In all this we have to deal with the conscious and 
intentional acts of individuals, and we therefore move 
on historical ground. If we compare the creations of 
Michael ^Vngelo or Raphael with the statues and 
frescoes of ancient Rome, we can speak of a history 
of art. We can connect two periods separated by 
thousands of years through the works of those who 
handed on the traditions of art from centiuy to cen- 
tury; but we shall never meet here with the same 
continuous and unconscious growth which connects 
the language of Plautus with that oi" Diuite. The 
process through which language is settled and unset- 
tled combines in one the two opposite elements of 
necessity and free will. Though the individual seems 
to be the prime agent in jjroducing new words and 
new grammatical forms, he is so only after his indivi- 
duality has been merged in the common action of 
the family, tribe or nation to wliich he belongs. He 
can do nothing by himself, and the first impulse to a 
new tbnnation in language, though given by an indi- 
vidual, is mostly, if not tdways, given without preme- 
ditation, nay, unconsciously. The individual, as 
such, is powerless, and the results apparently pro- 
duced by him depend on laws beyond his control, and 
on the co-operation of all those who form together 
with him one class, one body, or one organic whole. 

But, though it is easy to show, as we have just 
done, that language cannot be changed or moulded 
by the taste, the fancy, or genius of man, it is very 
difficult to explain what causes the gro^vth of Ian- 
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guage. Ever since Horace it has been usual to 
compare the groAVtli of languages with the grovrth of 
trees. But comparisons are treacherous things. 
What do we know of the real causes of the growth 
of a tree, and what can we gain by comparing 
things wliich we do not quite understand with thuigs 
which we understand even less ? Many people 
speak, for instance, 6f the terminations of the verb, 
as if they sprouted out from the root as fi-om their 
parent stock.* But what ideas can they connect 
with such expressions ? K we must compare lan- 
guage with a tree, there is one point which may be 
illustrated by this comparison, and this is that 
neither language nor the tree can exist or grow by 
itself. Without the soil, without air and light, the 
tree could not live ; it could not even be conceived 
to live. It is the same with language. Language 
cannot exist by itself ; it requires a soil on which to 
grow, and that soil is the human soul. To speak of 
language as a tiling by itself, as living a life of its 
o'wn, as growing to maturity, producing offspring, 
and dying away, is sheer mythology; and though 
we cannot help using metaphorical expressions, we 
should always be on our gusml, when engaged in 
inquiries like the present, against being carried away 
by the very words which we ai-e using. 

Now, what we call the growth of language com- 
prises two processes which should be carefully distin- 
guished, though they may be at work simultaneously. 
These two processes I call 

1. Dialectic Regeneration. 

2. Phonetic Decay. 

" Castelvetro, in Home Tooke, p. 629, note. 
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I begin with the second as the more obvious, 
though in reality its operations are mostly subsequent 
to the operations of dialectic regeneration. I must 
ask you at present to take it for granted that 
evei-y thing in language had originally a meaning. 
As language can have no otlier object but to express 
our meaning, it might seem to follow idmost by 
necessity that language should contain neither more 
nor less than what is required for that purjwse. It 
would also seem to follow that if languao-e contiiins 
no more than what is necessary for conveying a 
certain meaning, it would be impossible to modify 
any part of it without defeating its very purpose. 
This is really the ease in some languages. In 
Chinese, for instance, ten is expressed by shi. It 
would be impossible to change shi in the slightest 
way mthout ninking it unfit to express ten. If 
instead of shi we pronounced fai^ tliis would mean 
seven^ but not ten. But now, supjjose we wished to 
express double the quantity of ten, twice ten, or 
twenty. We should in Chinese take «//, which is two, 
put it before *-/*(, and say eul-ski, twenty. The same 
caution wliich applied to shi, applies agsiin to eid-shu 
As soon as you change it, by adding or dropping a 
single letter, it is no longer twenty, but either some- 
thing else or nothing. We find exactly the same 
in other knguiiges which, like Chinese, are called 
monosyllabic. In Tibetan, chu is ten, nyi two ; 
ni/i-chu, twenty. In Bui'mese she is ten, yihit two ; 
nhit-she, twenty. 

But how is it in EngUsh, or in Gothic, or in Greek 
and Latui, or in Sanskrit ? We do not say two-ten 
in English, nor duo-decem in Latin, nor dvi-da'sa in 
Sanskrit. 
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We find* in 

Saniikrit 

vinBati 



Greek 

eikati 



Latin 

viginti twenty. 

Now here we see, first, that the Sanskrit, Greek 
and Latin, are only local modifications of one and 
the same original word ; whereas the English twenty is 
a new compound, the Gothic tvai tigjus (two decads), 
the Anglo-Saxon tuentig, framed from Teutonic ma- 
terials ; a product, as we shall see, of dialectic rege- 
neration. 

We next observe that the first part of the Latin 
viginti and of the Sanskrit vinsati contains the 
same number, which from dvi has been reduced 
to vi. This is not very extraordinary ; for the 
Latin his, twice, which you still hear at concerts, 
likewise stands for an original dvisy the English 
ticlce^ the Greek dis. This dis appears again as a 
Latin preposition, meaning a-two ; so that, for in- 
stance, discussion means, originally, striking a-two, 
different from percussion, which means striking 
through and through. Discussion is, in fact,, the 
cracking of a nut in order to get at its kernel. 
Well, the same word, dvi or vi, we have in the 
Latin word for twenty, wliich is vi-ginti, the Sanskrit 
vinsati. 

It can likewise be proved that the second part 
of viginti is a corruption of the old woi-d for ten. 
Ten, in Sanskrit, is damn ; from it is derived daiaii, 
a decad ; and this damti was again reduced to ^ati; 
thus giving us with vi for dvi, two, the Sanskrit 
vi^ati or vinsati, twenty. The Latin viginti, the 
Greek eikati, owe their origin to the same process. 



• Bopp, Comparative Grammar, § 320. 
Sprache, a. 233. 
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Now consider the immense difference — I do not 
mean in sound, but in chanicter — ^between two such 
words as the Chinese aU-shi, two-ten, or twenty, and 
those mere cripples of words wliich we meet with 
in Sanskrit, Greek, and Latin. In Chinese there is 
neither too much, nor too little. The word speaks 
for itself, and requires no commentaiy. In Sanskrit, 
on the contrary, the most essential parts of the two 
component elements ai'e gone, and what remains is a 
kind of metamorphic agglomerate which cannot be 
understood without a most minute microscopic ana- 
lysis. Here, then, we have an instance of what is 
meant by phonetic corruption ; and you wU perceive 
how, not only the fonn, but the whole nature of 
language is destroyed by it. As soon as phonetic 
corruption shows itself in a langujige, that language 
has lost wliat we considered to be the most essential 
cluaiicter of all human speech, namely, that every 
part of it should have a meaning. The people who 
spoke Sanskrit were a.s little aware that I'inmti meant 
ticice ten as a Frenchman is that i-ingt contains the 
remains of detix and dix, Ltuiguage, therefore, has 
entered into a new stage as soon as it submits to the 
attacks of phonetic change. The life of language 
has become benumbed and extinct in those words 
or portit)ns of words wliich show the first traces of 
this phonetic mould. Henceforth those words or 
portions of words can be kept up only artificiidly or 
by tradition ; and, wlutt is importiuit, a distinction 
is henceforth established between what is substantial 
or radical, and what is merely formal or graimnutical 
in words. 

For let us now take another instance, which will 
make it clearer how phonetic corruption leads to the 
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first appearance of so-called grammatical forms. We 
are not in the habit of looking on twenty as the 
plural or dual of ten. But how was a plural origi- 
nally formed? In Cliinese, which from the first has 
guarded most carefully against tlie taint of plionetic 
corruption, the plural is formed in the most sensible 
manner. Thus, man in Chinese is gin ; kiai means 
the whole or totality. This added to (fin gives gin- 
kiai^ which is the plural of man. There are other 
words which are used for the same purpose in Chinese ; 
for instance, p^i,, which means a class. Hence t, a 
sti-anger, followed by p^i, class, gives l-pci, strangers. 
We have similar plurals in English, but we do not 
reckon them as grammatical forms. Thus, man-kind 
is formed exactly like l-pei, stranger-kind ; Christen- 
dom b the same as all Christians, and clergy is 
synonymous ■with clerici. The same process is fol- 
lowed in other cognate languages. In Tilxitan the 
plural is formed by the addition of such words as 
ituji, all, and fsogs, multitude.* Even the numei'als, 
nine and hundred, are used for the same purjwse. 
And here again, as long as these words are fully 
understood and kept alive, they resist phonetic cor- 
ruption ; but the moment they lose, so to say, their 
presence of mind, phonetic corruption sets in, and 
as soon as phonetic corruption lias commenced its 
ravages, those portions of a word which it affects 
retain a merely artificial or conventional existence 
and dwindle down to grammaticid termbiations. 

I am afraid I should tax your patience too much 
were I to enter here on an analysis of the gramma- 
tical terminations in Sanskrit, Greek, or Latin, in 
order to show how these terminations arose out of 

• Foucaux, Grammaire Tibelaine, p. 27, and Preface, p. x 
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independent words which were slowly reduced to 
mere dust by the constant wear and tear of speech. 
But ill order to explain how the principle of phonetic 
decay leads to the formation of grammatical tennina- 
tions, let us look to lan<i;uages with which we are 
more familiar. Let us take the French adverb. We 
are told by French grammarians* that in order to 
form adverbs we have to add the termination ment. 
Thus from bon, good, we form bonnemimt, from vrai, 
true, i^raiment. This tennination does not exist in 
Latin. But we meet in Latinf with expressions 
such as botid mente, in good faith. We read in Ovid, 
' Insistam forti mcnte,' I shall insist with a strong 
mind or vnW, I shall insist strongly; in French, 
'J'insisterai fortemeut.' Therefore, what has hap- 
jicned in the growth of Latin, or in the change of 
Latin into French, is simply this : in phrases such as 
forti mente, the last word was no longer felt as a 
distinct word, and it lost at the same time its dis- 
tinct proimnciation. Mente, the ablative of mens, 
was changed into inent, and was preserved as a 
merely fonnal element, as the tennination of adverbs, 
even in cases where a recollection of the original 
meaning of mente (with a mind), would have ren- 
dered its employment perfectly impossilile. If we 
say in French that a hanuner fails lourdement, we 
little suspect that we ascribe to a piece of iron a 
heavy mind. In Italian, though the adverbial ter- 
mination mente in chiaramente is no longer felt ns a 
distinct word, it has not as yet been affected by 
phonetic corruption; and in Spanish it is sometimes 

" Fuclis, Romanischt Sprachen, a. 355. 

f Quint., v. 10, 62. ' Bona mente factum, ideo palam ; raali, 
i'deo ex ineidiis.' 
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used as a distinct word, though even then it cannot 
be said to have retained its distinct meaning. Thus, 
instead of saying, ' claramente, concisamente y elegan- 
temente,' it is more elegant to say lq Spanish, '■ claiii, 
concisa y elegante niente.' 

It is difficult to form any conception of the extent 
to which the whole surface of a language may be 
altered by what we have just described as phonetic 
change. Thudi that in the French vi/i^jt you have 
the same elements as in detix and die ; that the 
second jmrt of the French douze, twelve, represents 
the Latin decim in duodecim ; that the final te of 
b^ente was originally the Latin <jinta in trit/inta, 
which ginta was again a derivation and abbreviation 
of the Sanskrit da'sa or da'sati, ten. Then consider 
how early this phonetic disease must have broken 
out. For in the same manner as vingt in French, 
veinte in Spanish, and venii in Italian presuppose 
the more primitive viginti which we find in Latin, so 
this Latin lyjginti, together with the Greek eikati, 
and the Sanskrit rhi'sati presuppose an earlier Itm- 
guage from which they are in turn derived, and in 
which, previous to viginti^ there must have been a 
more primitive form dri-ginti, and pre\dous to this 
again, another compound as clear and intelligible as 
the Chinese eul-shJ, consisting of the ancient Arj'an 
names for two, rfw", and ten, dasati. Such is the 
viinlencc of this phonetic change, that it will some- 
times eat away the whole body of a word, and leave 
nothing behind l>ut decayed fragments. Thus, sister^ 
which in Sanskrit is svasar,* appears in Pehlvi and 

• Sanskrit s = Persian h ; therefore svasar = hvahar. This 
becomes chohar, chor, and cho. Zend, qanlia, ace. qanharem, 
Persian, khdher. Bopp, Comp. Gram., § 35. 
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in Ossetian as cho. Daughter, which in Sanskrit is 
duhitar, has dwindled down in Bohemian to dci ■ 
(pronounced tsi).* "Who would believe that tear 
and larme are derived from the same source : that i 
the French mime contains the Latin semetipsissimtis', 
that in aujourcPhui we have the Latin word dies ' 
twice ?f Who would recognise the Latin pater 
in the Armenian hayr? Yet we make no difficulty 
about identifying pbre and pater ; and as several 
initial h's in Armenian correspond to an original 
p (het = pes, pedis ; king = Greek pente, five ; hour = 
Greek pyr, fire), it follows that hayr is pater. 'I 

We are accustomed to call these changes the 
growth of language, but it would be more appro- 
priate to call this process of phonetic change decay, 
and thus to distinguish it from the second, or dia- 
lectic process, which we must now examine, and 
which involves, as you will see, a more real principle 
of growth. 

In order to understand the meaning of dialectic 
regeneration we must first see clearly what we 
mean by dialect. We saw before that language has 
no independent substantial existence. Language 
exists in man, it lives in being spoken, it dies with i 
each word that is pronounced, and is no longer 



heard. It is a mere accident that language should 
ever have been reduced to writing, and have been 
made the vehicle of a written literature. Even now 



• Schleicher, Beiirage, b. ii. s. 392 : dci = dugte ; gen. dcere = 
dugtere. 

f Hui = hodie, Ital. oggi and oggidi ; jour = diurnum, from 
dies. 

X See M. M.'s Letter to Chevalier Bunsen, On the Turanian 
Languages, p. 67. 

B 
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lli<: largest number of languages are unwritten, and 
Iwive prtxluced no literature. Among the numerous 
trilK'K of Central Asia, Africa, America, juid PoljTxesia, 
laiiguiige still lives in its natural state, in a state of 
(^jntinual combustion ; and it is there that we must 
go if we Avish to gain an insight into the growth of 
human speech previous to its being arrested by any 
literary interference. What we are accustomed to call 
languages, the literary idioms of Greece, and Rome, 
and India, of Italy, France, and Spain, must be con- 
sidered as artificial, rather than as natural forms of 
speech. The real and natural life of language is in 
its dialects, and in spite of the tyraimy exercised by 
the classical or literary idioms, the day is still very far 
off which is to see the dialects, even of such classical 
languages as Italian and French, entirely eradicated. 
I About twenty of the Italian dialects have been 
reduced to writing, and made kno%vn by the press.* 
Champollion-Figeac reckons the most distinguishable 
dialects of France at fourteen.f The number of 
modem Greek dialects | is carried by some as high 
as seventy, and though many of these are hardly 
more than local varieties, yet some, like the Tza- 
conic, differ from the literary language as much as 
Doric differed from Attic. In the island of Lesbos, 
villages distant from each other not more than two 
or three hours have frequently peculiar words of 
their OAvn, and their own peculiar pronunciation. § 
But let us take a language which, though not with- 

• fv'O Marah, p. 678; Sir John Stoddart's Glossology, s. 31. 
t (llomiologif, p. 33. 
X Ibid. p. 29. 

f A«« Pandora, 1859, Nos. 227, 229; Zeilschrijt fur verglei- 
ehutide Spraclfortchung, x. s. 190. 
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out a literature, has been less under the influence of 
classical writers than Italian or French, and we shall 
then see at once how abundant^he growth of dialects. ^''"<> / 
The Friesian, which is spoken on a small area on the 
north-western coast of Germany, between the Scheldt 
and Jutland, and on the islands near the shore, which 
has been spoken there for at least two thousand 
years,* and which possesses literary documents as 
old as the twelfth century, is bi-oken up into endless 
local dialects. I quote from Kohl's Travels. ' The 
commonest things,' he writes, 'which are named 
almost alike all over Europe, receive quite different 
names in the different Friesian Islands. Thus, in 
Amrum, father is called aatj ; on the Halligs, baba 
or babe ; in Sylt, foder or vaar ; in many districts on 
the mainland, tdte ; in the eastern part of Fohr, oti 
or ohitj. Although these people live within a couple 
of German miles from each other, these words differ 
more than the Italian padre and the English father. 
Even the names of their districts and islands are 
totally different in different dialects. The island of 
Sylt is called Sol, Sol, and Sal.' Each of these 
dialects, though it might be made out by a Friesian 
scholar, is unintelligible except to the peasants of each 
narrow district in which it prevails. What is therefore 
generally called the Friesian language, and described 
as such in Friesian gi-ammars, is in reality but one 
out of many dialects, though, no doubt, the most 
important ; and the same holds good with regard to 
all so-called literary languages. 

It is a mistake to imagine that dialects are every- 



* Grimm, Geschichte der Deutschen Sprache, s. 668 ; Marsb, 
p. 379. 

X2 
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where corruptions of the literaiy language. Even 
in England,* the local patois have many forms 
which are more primitive than the language of 
Shakespeare, and the richness of their vocabulaiy 
surpasses, on many points, that of the classical 
writers of any period. Dialects have always been 
the feeders rather than the channels of a literary 
language ; anyhow, they are parallel streams which 
fixisted long before one of them was raised to that 
temi)oi'ary eminence which is the result of literary 
(cultivation. 

What Grimm says of the origin of dialects in 
gcnend applies only to such as are' produced by 
])hoiictic corruption. ' Dialects,' he write8,f ' de- 
velop themselves progressively, and the more we 
look backward in the histoiy of language the smaller 
iH their number, imd the less definite their features. 
All multiplicity arises gradually from an original 
unity.' So it seems, indeed, if we build our theories 
of language exclusively on the materials supplied by 
lltcMiiry idioms, such as Sanskrit, Greek, Latin, and 
Gothic. No doubt these are the royal heads in the 
history of language. But as political history ought 

• ' Some pooplo, who may have been taught to consider the 
I)r>rHOl (lialoct aa having originated from corruption of the 
wrill<'n KngliHh, may not bo pr(>parod to hear that it is not only a 
Boparati) ofTHpring from the Anglo-Saxon tongue, but purer, and in 
noma caMOH richer, tiian tlio dinloct whicii is ciiusen as the national 
upeiMih.'— IJarnoH, PoeiM in Dorset Dialect, Preface, p. xiv. 

' En gdn6ral, I'lidbrou a beaucoup plus de rapports avec 
I'arube vulgairo qu'avoc I'arabo litteral, comme j'aurai peut-etre 
I'uccaaion do lo munlrcr ailleurs, et il en r^'sulte que ce que nous 
appellons I'arabo viilguiro est <^galoment un dialccte fort ancien.' 
— Munk, Journal Annlu/ue, 18o(), p. 229, note. 

\ Geschichte der Deulschen Sjpraehe, s. 833. 
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to be more than a chronicle of royal dynasties, so 
the historian of language ought never to lose sight 
of those lower and popular strata of speech from 
which these dynasties originally sprang, and by 
which alone they are supported. 

Here, however, lies the difficulty. How are we 
to trace the history of dialects? In the ancient 
history of language, literary dialects alone supply us 
with materials, whereas the very existence of spoken 
dialects is hardly noticed by ancient writers. 

We are told, indeed, by Pliny,* that in Colchis 
there were more than three hundred tribes speaking 
different dialects ; and that the Romans, in order to 
carry on any intercourse with the natives, had to 
employ a hundred and thirty interpreters. This is 
probably an exaggeration ; but we have no reason 
to doubt the statement of Strabo,f who speaks 
of seventy tribes living together in that country, 
which, even now, is called ' the mountain of lan- 
guages.' In modem times, again, when mission- 
aries have devoted themselves to the study of the 
languages of savage and illiterate tribes, they have 
seldom been able to do more than to acquire one out 
of many dialects; and, when their exertions have 
been at all successful, that dialect which they had 
reduced to writing, and made the medium of their 
civilising influence, soon assumed a kind of literary 
supremacy, so as to leave the rest behind as bar- 

• Pliny.'vi. 5; HerTSS, Catalogo, i. 118. 

f Pliny depends on Timosthenes, whom Strabo declares nn- 
trustworthy (ii. p. 93, ed. Casaub.) Strabo himself says of 
Dioscurias, <rvvip')(taQai it auritv ifiiofiijKovra, oi ie koI TptaxSata 
iOyti i^aaiy olc obiiv ruv oyruv /it'Xci (x. p. 498). The last 
words refer probably to Timosthenes. 
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barous jargons. Yet, whatever is known of the 
dialects of savage tribes is chiefly or entirely due to 
missionaries ; and it is much to be desired that their 
attention should again and again be directed to this 
interesting problem of the dialectic life of lan- 
guage which they alone have the means of elu- 
cidating. Gabriel Sagard, who was sent as a 
missionary to the Hurons in 1626, and published 
his Grand Voyage du Pays des Hurons, at Paris, 
in 1631, states that among these North American 
tribes hardly one village speaks the same language 
as another; nay, that two families of the same 
village do not speak exactly the same language. 
And he adds what is important, that their language 
is changing every day, and is already so much 
changed that the ancient Huron language is almost 
entirely different from the present. During the last 
two hundred years, on the contrary, the languages of 
the Hurons and Iroqubis are said not to have changed 
at all.* We read of missionaries f in Central America 

• Du Ponceau, p. 110. 

. t S. F. Waldeck, Lettre 3 M. Jomard des Environs de Palen- 
que, Amirique Centrale. ('H ne pouvait se servir, en 1833, 
d'un vocabulaire compost avec beaucoup de soin dix ans aupar- 
avant.') ' But such is the tendency of languages, amongst nations 
in the hunter state, rapidly to diverge from each other, that, 
apart from those primitive words, a much greater diversity is 
found in Indian languages, well known to have sprung from a 
common source, than in kindred European tongues. Thus, 
although the Minsi were only a tribe of the Delawares, and 
adjacent to them, even some of their numerals differed.' — Archao- 
logia Americana, vol. ii. p. 160. 

' Most men of mark have a style of their own. If the community 
be large, and there be many who have made language their study, 
it is only such innovations as have real merit that become perma- 
nent. If it be small, a single eminent man, especially where writing 
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who attempted to write down the language of savage 
tribes, and who compiled with great care a dictionary 
of all the words they could lay hold of. Returning 
to the same tribe after the lapse of only ten years, 
they found that this dictionary had become antiquated 
and useless. Old words had sunk to the ground, 
and new ones had risen to the surface; and to all 
outward appearance the language was completely 
changed. 

Nothing surprised the Jesuit missionaries so much 
as the immense number of languages spoken by the 
natives of America. But this, far from being a 
proof of a high state of civilisation, rather showed 
that the various races of America had never sub- 
mitted, for any length of time, to a powerful political 
concentration, and that they had never succeeded in 
founding great national empires. H^rvas reduces, 

is unknown, may make great changes. There being no one to chal- 
lenge the propriety of his innovations, thej become first fashionable 
and then lasting. The old and better vocabulary drops. If, for 
instance, England had been a small country, and scarce a writer of 
distinction in it but Carlyle, he without doubt would have much 
altered the language. As it is, though he has his imitators, it is 
little probable that he will have a perceptible influence over the 
common diction. Hence, where writing is unknown, if the com- 
munity be broken up into small tribes, the language very rapidly 
changes, and for the worse. An offset from an Indian tribe in a few 
generations has a language unintelligible to the parent stock. Hence 
the vast number of languages among the small hunting tribes of 
Indians in North and South America, which yet are all evidently 
of a common origin, for their principles are identical. The larger, 
therefore, the community, the more permanent the language ; the 
smaller, the less it is permanent, and the greater the degeneracy. 
The smaller the community, the more confined the range of ideas, 
consequently the smaller the vocabulary necessary, and the falling 
into abeyance of many words.' — Dr. Rae, The Polynesian, No. 
23. 1862. 
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indeed, all the dialects of America to eleven families* 
— four for the south, and seven for the north; but 
this could be done only by the same careful and 
minute comparison which enables us to class the 
idioms spoken in Iceland and Ceylon as cognate 
dialects. For practical purposes the dialects of 
America are distinct dialects, and the people who 
speak them are mutually unintelligible. 

We hear the same observations everywhere where 
the rank growth of dialects has been watched by 
intelligent observers. If we turn our eyes to 
Burmah, we find that there the Burmese has pro- 
duced a considerable literature, and is the recognised 
mi'Aium of communication not only in Burmah, but 
likewiHC in Pegu and Arakan. But the intricate 
rruiuntain ranges of the peninsula of the Irawaddy f 
afford a sufo refuge to many independent tribes, 
(»[Xiaking their own independent dialects ; and in the 
ruiighljourhood of Manipura alone Captain Gordon 
c<*l)<«;t<jd no less than twelve dialects. ' Some of 
th«Hfi/ he Huys, ' are spoken by no more than thirty 
or i'nrty fmnilica, yet so diflFerent from the rest as 
Uf fx! unintelligible to the nearest neighbourhood.' 
iirowh, tlxj excellent American missionary, who has 
#^^4t U'm whith life in preaching the Gospel in that 
f^Mt /yf litu world, tells us that some tribes who left 
tJM'ir fmiiyti village to settle in another vaUey, became 
Mm*^4tiif)UUt to their forefathers in two or three 

i^i i$M( SortU <>( Asia the Ostiakes, as Messer- 
t^iiAMViK UtfffTum M(», though really speaking the same 

• ralaUtgo, I, 893, 

f Tunmiim tMnguaga, p. 114. 
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language everywhere, have produced so many words 
and forms peculiar to each tribe, that even within 
the limits of twelve or twenty German miles, com- 
munication among them becomes extremely diffi- 
cult. Gastrin, the heroic explorer of the languages 
of northern and central Asia,* assures us that some 
of the Mongolian dialects are actually entering into 
a new phase of grammatical life; and that while 
the literary language of the Mongolians has no ter- 
minations for the persons of the verb, that charac- 
teristic feature of Turanian speech had lately broken 
out in the spoken dialects of the Buriates and in 
the Tungusic idioms near Njertschinsk in Siberia. 

One more observation of the same character from 
the pen of Robert Moffat, in his Missionary Scenes 
and Labours in Southern Africa. ' The purity and 
harmony of language,' he writes, ' is kept up by their 
pitchos, or public meetings, by their festivals and 
ceremonies, as well as by their songs and their con- 
stant intercourse. With the isolated villagers of the 
desert it is far otherwise; they have no such 
meetings ; they are compelled to traverse the wilds, 
often to a great distance from their native village. 
On such occasions fathers and mothers, and all who 
can bear a burden, often set out for weeks at a time, 
and leave their children to the care of two or three 
infirm old people. The infant progeny, some of 
whom are beginning to lisp, while others can just 
master a whole sentence, and those still ftirther 
advanced, romping and playing together, the child- 
ren of nature, through their live-long day, become 
habituated to a language of their own. The more 

* Turanian Languages, p. 30. 
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voluble condescend to the less precocious ; and thus, 
from this infant Babel, proceeds a dialect of a host of 
mongrel words and phrases, joined together without 
rule, and in the course of one generation the entire 
character of the language is changed. 

Such is the life of language in a state of nature ; 
and in a similar manner, we have a right to conclude, 
languages grew up which we only know after the 
bit and bridle of literature were thrown over their 
necks. It need not be a written or classical litera- 
ture to give an ascendency to one out of many 
dialects, and to impart to its peculiarities an undis- 
puted legitimacy. Speeches at pitchos or public 
meetings, popular ballads, national laws, religious 
oracles, exercise, though to a smaller extent, the 
same influence. They will arrest the natural flow of 
language in the countless rivulets of its dialects, and 
give a permanency to certain formations of speech 
which, without these external influences, could have 
enjoyed but an ephemeral existence. Though we 
cannot fully enter, at present, on the problem of the 
origin of language, yet this we can clearly see, that 
whatever the origin of language, its first tendency 
must have been towards an unbounded variety. To 
this there was, however, a natural check, which 
prepared from the very beginning the growth of 
national and literary languages. The language of 
the father became the language of a family ; the 
language of a family that of a clan. In one and 
the same clan different families would preserve 
among themselves their own familiar forms and 
expressions. They would add new words, some so 
fanciful and quaint as to be hardly intelligible to 
other members of the same clan. Such expressions 
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would naturally be suppressed, as we suppress pro- 
vincial peculiarities and pet words of our own, at 
large assemblies where all clansmen meet and are 
expected to take part in general discussions. But 
they would be cherished all the more round the fire 
of each tent, in proportion as the general dialect of 
the clan assumed a more formal character. Class 
dialects, too, would spring up ; the dialects of ser- 
vants, grooms, shepherds, and soldiers. Women 
would have their own household words ; and the 
rising generation would not be long without a more 
racy phraseology of their own. Even we, in this 
literary age, and at a distance of thousands of years 
from those early fethers of language, do not speak 
at home as we speak in public. The same circum- 
stances which give rise to the formal language of a 
clan, as distinguished from the dialects of families, 
produce, on a larger scale, the languages of a confede- 
ration of clans, of nascent colonies, of rising nation- 
alities. Before there is a national language, there 
have always been hundreds of dialects in districts, 
towns, villages, clans, and families; and though the 
progress of civilisation and centralisation tends to re- 
duce their number and to soften their features, it has 
not as yet annihilated them, even in our own time. 

Let us now look again at what is commonly called 
the history, but what ought to be called, the natural 
growth, of language, and we shall easily see that it 
consists chiefly in the play of the two principles which 
we have just examined, phonetic decay and dialectic 
regeneration or growth. Let us take the six Romance 
languages. It is usual to call these the daughters of 
Latin. I do not object to the names of parent and 
daughter as applied to languages ; only we must not 
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allow such apparently clear and simple terms to 
cover obscure and vague conceptions. Now if we 
call Italian the daughter of Latin, we do not mean 
to ascribe to Italian a new vital principle. Not a 
single radical element was newly created for the 
fonnation of Italian. Italian is Latin in a new 
form. Italian is modern Latin, or Latin ancient 
Italian. The names mother and daughter only mark 
different periods in the growth of a language sub- 
stantially the same. To speak of Latin djdng in 
giving birth to her offspring is again pure mytho- 
logy, and it would be easy to prove that Latin 
was a living language long after Italian had learnt 
to run alone. Only let us clearly see what we mean 
by Latin. The classical Latin is one out of many 
dialects spoken by the Aryan inhabitants of Italy. 
It was the dialect of Latium, in Latium the dialect of 
Rome, at Rome the dialect of the patricians. It was 
fixed by Livius Andronicus, Ennius, Naevius, Cato, 
and Lucretius, polished by the Scipios, Hortensius, 
and Cicero. It was the language of a restricted 
class, of a political party, of a literary set. Before 
their time, the language of Rome must have changed 
and fluctuated considerably. Polybius tells us 
(iii. 22), that the best-informed Romans could not 
make out without difficulty the language of the 
ancient treaties between Rome and Carthage. 
Horace admits {Ep. ii. 1, 86), that he could not 
understand the old Salian poems, and he hints that 
no one else could. Quintilian (i. 6, 40) says that the 
Salian priests themselves could hardly understand their 
sacred hymns. If the plebeians had obtained the upper- 
hand instead of the patricians, Latin would have been 
very different from what it is in Cicero, and we know 
that even Cicero, having been brought up at Arpinum, 
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had to give up some of his provincial peculiarities, 
such as the dropping of the final s, when he began 
to mix in fashionable society, and had to write for 
his new patrician friends.* After having been estab- 
lished as the language of legislation, religion, litera- 
ture, and general civilisation, the classical Latin 
dialect became stationary and stagnant. It could 
not grow, because it was not allowed to change or to 
deviate from its classical correctness. It was haunted 
by its own ghost. Literary dialects, or what are com- 
monly called classical languages, pay for their tem- 
porary greatness by inevitable decay. They are like 
stagnant lakes at the side of great rivers. They form 
reservoirs of what was once living and running speech, 
but they are no longer carried on by the main current. 
At times it may seem as if the whole stream of lan- 
guage was absorbed by these lakes, and we can 
hardly ti-ace the small rivulets which run on in the 
main bed. But if lower down, that is to say, later in 
history, we meet again with a new body of stationary 
language, forming or formed, we may be sure that 
its tributaries were those very rivulets which for a 
time were almost lost from our sight. Or it may be 
more accurate to compare a classical or literary idiom 
with the frozen surface of a river, brilliant and 
smooth, but stiff and cold. It is mostly by political 
commotions that this sui*face of the more polite and 
cultivated speech is broken and carried away by the 
waters rising underneath. It is during times when 

* Quintilian, ix. 4. ' Nam neque Lucilium putont uti eadem 
(s) ultima, cum dicit Serenu fait, et Dignu loco. Quin etiam 
Cicero in Oratore plures antiquorum tradit sic locutos.' In some 
phrases the final « was omitted in conversation ; e. g. abin for 
abisne, viden for Tidesne, opu'tt for opus est, conabere for cona- 
beris. 
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the higher classes are either crushed in religious and 
social struggles, or mix again with the lower classes 
to repel foreign invasion; when literary occupations 
are discouraged, palaces burnt, monasteries pillaged, 
and seats of learning destroyed — it is then that the 
popular, or, as they are called, the vulgar dialects, 
which had fonned a kind of undercuxTcnt, rise 
beneath the crystal surface of the literary language, 
and sweep away, like the waters in spring, the cum- 
brous formations of a bygone age. In more peaceful 
times, a new and popular literature springs up in a 
language which seenm to have been fonned by con- 
quests or revolutions, but which, in reality, had 
been growing up long before, and was only brought 
out, ready made, by historical events. From this 
point of view we can see that no literary language 
can ever be said to have been the mother of another 
langufige. As soon as a language loses its un- 
bounded capability of change, its carelessness about 
what it throws away, and its readiness in always sup- 
plying instantaneously the wants of mind and heart, its 
natural life is changed into a merely artificial exist- 
ence. It may still live on for a long time, but while 
it seems to be the leading shoot, it is in reality but 
a broken and ■withering branch, slowly falling from 
the stock from which it sprang. The sources of 
Italian are not to be found in the classical literature 
of Rome, but in the popular dialects of Italy. 
English did not spring from the Anglo-Saxon of 
Wessex only, but from the dialects spoken in eveiy 
part of Great Britain, distinguished by local pecu- 
liarities and modified at different times by the 
influence of Latin, Danish, Norman, French, and 
other foreign elements. Some of the local dialects 
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of English, as spoken at the present day, are of 
great importance for a critical study of English, and 
a French prince, now living in this country, deserves 
great credit for collecting what can still be saved of 
EngKsh dialects. Hindustani is not the daughter of 
Sanskrit as we find it in the Vedas, or in the later 
literature of the Brahmans: it is a branch of the 
living speech of India, springing from the same stem 
from which Sanskrit spi-ang, when it first assumed 
its literary independence. 

While thus endeavouring to place the character of 
dialects, as the feeders of language, in a clear light, 
I may appear to some of my hearers to have exag- 
gerated their importance. No doubt, if my object 
had been different, I might easUy have shown that, 
without literary cultivation, language would never 
have acquired that settled character which is essen- 
tial for the communication of thought ; that it would 
never have fulfilled its highest purpose, but have 
remained the mere jargon of shy troglodytes. But 
as the importance of literary languages is not likely 
to be overlooked, whereas the importance of dialects, 
as far as they sustain the growth of language, had 
never been pointed out, I thought it better to dwell 
on the advantages which literary languages derive 
from dialects, rather than on the benefits which 
dialects owe to literary languages. Besides, our 
chief object to-day was to explain the growth of lan- 
guage, and for that purpose it is impossible to exag- 
gerate the importance of the constant undergrowth 
of dialects. Remove a language from its native 
SOU, tear it away from the dialects which are its 
feeders, and you arrest at once its natural growth. 
There will still be the progress of phonetic coiTup- 
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tion, but no longer the restoring influence of 
dialectic regeneration. The language which the 
Norwegian refugees brought to Iceland has remained 
almost the same for seven centuries, whereas on its 
native soil, and surrounded by local dialects, it has 
grown into two distinct languages, the Swedish and 
Danish. In the eleventh century, the languages of 
Sweden, Denmark, and Iceland are supposed* to 
have been identical, nor can we appeal to foreign 
conquest, or to the admixture of foreign with native 
blood, in order to account for the changes which the 
language underwent in Sweden and Denmark, but 
not in Iceland.f 

We can hardly form an idea of the unbounded 
resources of dialects. When literary languages have 
stereotyped one general terra, their dialects will 
supply fifty, though each with its own special shade 
of meaning. If new combinations of thought are 
evolved in the progress of society, dialects will 
readily supply the required names from the store 
of their so-called superfluous words. There are not 
only local and provincial, but also class dialects. 
There is a dialect of shepherds, of sportsmen, of 
soldiers, of farmers. I suppose there are few 
persons here present who could tell the exact 
meaning of a horse's poll, crest, withers, dock, ham- 
string, cannon, pastern, coronet, arm, jowl, and 
muzzle. Where the literary language speaks of the 
young of all sorts of animals, farmers, shepherds, and 
sportsmen would be ashamed to use so general a term. 

• Marsh, Lectures, pp. 133, 368. 

f 'There are fewer local peculiarities of form and articulation 
in our vast extent of territory (U.S.), than on the comparativeljr 
narrow soil of Great Britain.' — Marsh, p. 667. 
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' The idiom of nomads,' as Grimm says, ' contains 
an abundant wealth of manifold ex[)re8sions for 
sword and weapons, and for the different stages in j 
the life of their cattle. In a more highly cultivated 
language these expressions become burthensonie and 
superfluous. But in a peas^xnt's moutli, the bearing, 
calving, falling, and killing of almost every animal 
has its own peculiar term, as the sportsman delights 
in calling the gait and members of game by diiferent 
names. The eye of these shepherds, who live in the 
free air, sees further, their ear hears more sharply — 
why should their speech not have gained that living 
tinith and variety?'* 

Thus Juliana Bemers, lady prioress of the nunnery 
of Sopwell in the fifteenth century, the reputed author 
of the Book of St. Albans, informs us that we must 
not use names of multitudes promiscuously, but we 
are to say, 'a congregacyon of people, a boost of 
men, a felyshypppige of yomen, and a bevy of ladies ; 
we must speak of a herde of derc, swannys, cranys, 
or wrenys, a sege of herons or bytourys, a muster of 
pecockes, a watche of nygbtyiigales, a flyghte of 
doves, a claterynge of chouglies, a pryde of lyons, a 
slewthe of beeres, a gagle of geys, a skulke of foxes, 
a scuUe of frerys, a pontificality of prestys, a bomy- 
nable syght of monkes, and a superfluyte of nonnes,' 
and so of other human and brute assemblages. In 
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• Many iDStances ore given in Pott's Etytn. Fonch., p. 128- 
169. Grimm, Gesehichte tier Deutschen Spracke, p. 25. ' Wir 
isagen : die stute folilt> liie kuh kalht, das sciiaf lammt, die geiss 
zickcit, die sau frisclit (von (Viiicliing, friscLliug), die liiindiu 
welft (mhd. erwirfet diis wolf); nicbt andcra beisst cs fraiizosidcli 
la cb^vre chfevrote, la brebia aguele, la truio porcele, la louve 
loavcte, &C.' 
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like manner, in dividing garae for the table, the 
oniinuls were not cai-ved, but 'a dere was broken, a 
gose reryd, chekyn frusshed, a cony unlaced, a 
crane dysplayed, a curlewe unioynted, a quayle 
wynggyd, a swannc lyfte, a lainbe sholdered, a heron 
dysmembiyd, a pecocke dysfygui'ed, a samon chynyd, 
a hadoke sydyd, a sole loynyd, and a breme 
splayed.'* 

What, however, I wanted particularly to point out 
in this lecture is this, that neither of the causes 
which produce the growth, or, according to others, 
constitute the history of language, is under the 
control of man. The phonetic decay of language is 
not the result of mere accident; it is governed by 
definite laws, as we shall see when we come to con- 
sider the principles of comparative grammar. But 
these laws were not made by man; on the contrary, 
man had to obey them without knowing of their 
existence. 

In the growth of the modem Romance languages 
out of Latin, we can perceive not only a general 
tendency to sunplification, not only a natural dis- 
position to avoid the exertion which tlie prouunciution 
of certain consonants, and still more, of groups of 
consonants, entails on the speaker: but we can see 
distinct laws for each of the Romance dialects, which 
enable us to say, that in French the Latin patrem 
would natumlly grow into the modem phe. The 
final •;« is always dropped in the Romance dialects, 
and it was dropped even in Latin. Thus we get 
patre instead of patrem. Now, a Latin t between 
two vowels in such words as pater is invariably sup- 



• Marsli, Lectures, pp. 181, 590. 
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pressed in French. This is a law, and by means of 
it we can discover at once that catena must become 
chaine ; fata, a later feminine representiition of the 
old neuter fatum, f('e ; pratum a meadow, pre. From 
pratuiii we derive prataria, whicii in French becomes 
praine ; from fatum, fatana, the English fitiry. 
Thus every Latin participle iii atus^ like amatus, 
loved, must end in French in L Tiie sa!ae law 
then changed patre ([jronounced patere) into paere, 
or ph'e ; it changed matrem into mere, fratrem into 
frere. These changes take place gradually but 
irresistibly, and, what is most imitortant, they arc 
completely beyond the reach or control of the fix'C 
will of man. 

Dialectical gro\vth again is still more beyond the 
control of individuals. For although a jioet may 
kno-wingly and intentionally invent a new word, 
its acceptance depends on circumstances which defy 
individual interference. There are some changes in 
the grammar which at first sight might seem to 
be mainly attrilmtable to the caprice of the speaker. 
Granted, for instiUice, tliat the loss of the Latin ter- 
minations was the natural result of a more careless 
pronunciation ; granted that the modem sign of the 
French genitive du is a natural corruption of the 
Latin de illu — yet the choice of de, instead of any 
other worfl, to express the genitive, the choice of 
Ulo, instead of any other pronoun, to express the 
Article, might seem to prove that rajui acted as a 
free agent in the formation of language. But it is 
not so. No single individual could deliberately 
have set to work in order to abolish the old Latin 
genitive, and to replace it by the periphrastic 
compound dc Ulo, It was necessary that the incon- 
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venience of having no distinct or distinguishable 
sign of the genitive should have been felt by the 
people who spoke a vulgar Latin dialect. It was 
necessary that the same people should have used 
the preposition de in such a maimer as to lose sight 
of its original local meaning altogether (fur instance, 
una de tuultis, in Horace, i. e. one out of many). 
It was necessary, again, that the same people should 
have felt the want of im article, and should have 
used ilio in numerous expressions, where it seemed 
to have lost its original pronominal power. It was 
necessary that all these conditions should be given, 
before one individual, and after him another, and 
after him hundreds and thousands and millions, 
could use de iUo as the exponent of the genitive; 
and change it into the Italian delloy del, and the 
French du. 

The attempts of single grammarians and purists 
to improve language are perfectly bootless; and we 
shall probably hear no more of schemes to prune 
languages of their irregularities. It is very likely, 
however, that the gradual disappearance of irregular 
declensions and conjugations is due, in literary as 
well as in illiterate languages, to the dialect of chil- 
dren. The language of children is more regular 
than our own. I have heard children say ladder 
and baddesty instead of worse and worst. In Urdii 
the old sign of the possessive was ra, re, ri. Now it is 
kd^ ke, kl^ except in hanidniy my, our, tumhardy your, 
and a few other words, all pronouns. My learned 
friend, Dr. Fitz-Edward Hall, iufonns me that he 
heard cliildren in India use hamkd and himkd. Chil- 
dren will say, / gaed, I coonul, I catched ; and it is 
this sense of grammatical justice, this generous feeling 
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of wliat ought to be, which in the course of centuries 
has elimuiated many so-called irregular forms. Thus 
the auxiliaiy verb in Latin was very irregular. If 
sumus is we are, and sunt, they are, the second 
person, you are, ought to have been, at least accord- 
ing to the strict logic of children, sutis. This, no 
doubt, sounds veiy Vmrbarous to a classical ear 
accustomed to estis. And we see how French, for 
instance, has strictly preserved the Latin forms in 
nous fiomrnes, vous C-tef!, Us sont. But in Spanish we 
find somos, sots, son ; and this sois stands for sutis. 
We find similar traces of grammatical levelling in 
the Itiilian slamo, siete, sorio, formed in analogy of 
regular verbs such as crediamo, credete, credono. 
The second person, sei, instead of es, is hkewse 
infantine grammar. So are the Wallachian sunteinii, 
we are, mntcti, you are, which owe their origin to 
the third person plural .'n'lnt, they are. And what 
shall we say of such monsters as essendo, a gerund 
derived on principles of strict justice from an infini- 
tive essere, like credendo from credere \ However, 
we need not be surprised, for we find similar bar- 
barisms in English. Even in Anglo-Saxon, the third 
pereon plural, sind, had Ijy a lidse analogy been 
transferred to the first and second persons ; and 
instead of the modern English, 

In Old None, 

'er-um 
we find 



we are 
you are 
they aref 



cr-udh 

er-u. 



In Gothic. 

sijum* 
sijuth 

sind. 



• The Gothic forms sijum, sijuth, are not organic. Thej are 
either derived by false analogy from the third person plural sind, 
or a new base sij was derived from the subjunctive tijau, Sitnakrit 
$yam. 

\ The Scaudiaavian origin of these Englhih forms has been 
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Dialectically we hear / be, instead of / am ; iuid if 
Chartism should ever gain the upper hand, we must 
be prepared for newspapers adopting such forms as 
/ says, I knows. 

These various influences and conditions, under 
which laiicfuaije <ri"ows and chann;es, ai'e like the 
waves and winds which carry deposits to the bottom 
of the sea, wliere they accumulate and rise, and 
grow, and at last appear on the surface of the earth 
as a stratum, perfectly intelligible in all its com- 
ponent parts, not produced by an inward principle 
of growth, nor regulated by invariable laws of 
natiu*e ; yet, on the other hand, by no means the 
result of mere accident, or the production of lawless 
and uncontrolled agencies. We cannot be carefiil 
enough in the use of our words. Strictly speaking, 
neither hiitory nor growth is applicable to the 
changes of the shifting surface of the earth. Hutory 
applies to the actions of free agents; (jrototh to the 
natural unfolding of organic beings. We sjieak, 
however, of the gro'vvth of the crust of the earth, 
and we know what we mean by it ; and it is in this 
sense, but not in the sense of growth as applied to 
a, tree, that we have a right to speak of the gi'owth 
of language. If that modification which takes 
place in time by continually new combinations of 
given elements, which withdraws itself ti-om the 



well explained by Dr. Lottner, Transactions of the Philological 
Society, 1861, p. 63. The third pergon plural aran is found in 
Kerable'a Codex Diplomaticus JEvi Saxonici, vol. i. p. 235 (a.d. 
805-831). It docs not occur in LayHmon. It is found in the 
Ormulum as arrn ; but even iu Chaucer it has been met with 
twice only. See Gesenius, De Ling. Chaucer, p. 72 ; Monicke, 
On the « Ormulum," p. 35. 
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control of free agents, and can in the end be recog- 
nised as the result of natural agencies, may be 
caUc'd growth ; and if, so defined, we may apply it 
to the growth of the crust of the t-arth ; the same 
word, in the same sense, will be appUcuble to lan- 
guage, and will justify us in removing the science 
of language from the pale of the historical to that of 
the physical sciences. 

There is anotlier objection which we have to 
consider, and the consideration of which will again 
lie!]) us to understand more clearly the real character 
t)f language. The great periods in the gro"wth of 
the e.'irth which have ])een established by geologietd 
research are brought to their close, or very nearly 
so, wlien we discover the firat vestiges of human 
life, and when the histoiy of man, in the widest 
sense of the word, begins. The periods in the 
growtii of language, on the contrary, begin and run 
]»araUeI with the history of man. It has been said, 
therefore, that altliough language may not be merely 
a work of art, it would, nevertheless, be impossilile 
to understand the life and growth of any language 
without an historical knowledge of the times in 
which that language grew up. We ouglit to know, 
it is said, whether a language which is to be analysed 
under the microscope of comparative grammar, lias 
been growing up wild, among wild tribes ■witliout a 
literature, oral or written, in poetry or in pi-ose; or 
whether it has received the cultivation of poets, 
priests, and orators, and retained the impress of a 
classical age. Again, it is only from the annals of 
political history that we can leani whether one 
language has come in contact with miother, liow 
long this contact has lasted, which of the two nations 
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stood higher in civilisation, which was the conquering 
and which the conquered, which of the two esta- 
blished the laws, the religion, and the arts of the 
country, and which produced the greatest number of 
national teachers, popular jK)ets, and successful 
demagogues. All these questions are of a purely 
historical character, and the science which has to 
borrow so much from historical sources, might well 
be considered an anomaly in the sphere of the 2>hysical 
sciences. 

Now, in answer to this, it cannot be denied that 
among the pliysical sciences none is so intimately 
connected with the liistorj' of man as the science of 
liuiguage. But a similar connection, though in a 
less degree, can be shown to exist between other 
branches of physical research and the histoiy of 
man. In zoology, for instance, it is of some im- 
])ortance to know at what particular period of 
histoiy, in what country, and for what purposes 
certain animals were tamed and domesticated. In 
ethnology, a science, we may remark in passing, 
quite distinct from the science of language, it would 
be difficult to account for the Caucasian stamp 
impressed on the Mongolian race in Hungarj^, or 
on the Tatar race in Turkey, unless we knew from 
written documents the migrations and settlements 
of the Mongolic and Tataric tribes in Europe. A 
botanist, again, comparing sevei"al specimens of rye, 
would find it difficult to account for their i-especTive 
j^eculiarities, unless he knew that in some parts of 
the world this plant has been cultivated for centuries, 
whereas in other regions, as, for instance, in Mount 
Caucasus, it is still allowed to grow wild. Plants 
have their own countries, like races, and the pi"c- 
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sence of the cucumber in Greece, 
cherry in Italy, the potato in England, and the 
vine at the Cape, can be fully explained by the 
historian only. The more intimate reliition, there- 
fore, between the histoiy of language and the history 
of man is not sufficient to exclude the science of 
language from the circle of the physical sciences. 

Nay, it might be shown that, if strictly defined, 
the science of language can declare itself com- 
pletely independent of histoiy. If we speak of 
the language of England, we ought, no doubt, to 
know something of the political history of the 
British Isles, in order to understiind the present 
state of that language. Its history begins with the 
early Britons, who spoke a Celtic dialect; it carries 
us on to the Saxon conquest, to the Danish invasions, 
to the Norman conquest : and we see how each of 
these political events contributed to the formation 
of the character of the language. The language 
of England may be said to have been in succession 
Celtic, Sfixou, Nonnan, and English. But if we speak 
of the history of the English language, we enter on 
totally different ground. The English language 
was never Celtic, the Celtic never grew into Saxon, 
nor the Saxon into Nonnan, nor the Norman into 
English. The history of the Celtic language runs 
on to the present day. It matters not whether it 
be ajHiken by all the inliabitants of the British Isles, 
or only by a small minority in Wales, Ireland, and 
Scotland. A language, as long as it is spoken by 
anybody, lives and has its substantive existence. 
The last old woman that spoke Cornish, and to whose 
memory it is now intended to raise a monument, re- 
presented by hci*self alone the ancient language of 
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Cornwall. A Celt may become an Englishman, Celtic 
and English blood may be mixed ; and who could tell 
at the present day the exact proportion of Cfltic and 
Saxon blood m the jjopulation of England ? But 
languages are never mixed. It is indifferent by 
what name the language spoken in the British 
Islands be called, whether English or British or 
Saxon ; to the student of language English is Teu- 
tonic, and nothing but Teutonic. The physiologist 
may protest, and pomt out that in many instances 
the skull, or the bodily habitat of the English lan- 
guage, is of a Celtic type ; the genealogist may 
protest imd prove that the arms of nuiny an English 
family are of Norman origin ; the stu»k*nt of language 
must follow his own way. Historical information 
as to an early substratum of Celtic inhabitants in 
Britain, as to Saxon, Danish, and Nonnan invasions, 
may be useful to him. But tliough every record 
were burned, and every skuU mouldered, the English 
language, as spoken by any ploughboy, would reveal 
its own history, if analysed according to the rules of 
comparative grammar. Without the help of histoiy, 
we should see that English is Teutonic, that like 
Dutch and Friesian it belongs to the Low-German 
branch ; that this branch, together with the High- 
German, Gothic, and Scandinavian branches, consti- 
tute the Teutonic class; that this Teutonic class, 
together with the Celtic, Slavonic, the Hellenic, Itahc, 
Irauic, and Indie classes, constitute the great Indo- 
European or Ar}'an family of speech. In the English 
dictionary the student of the science of Lmguage can 
detect, by his own tests, Celtic, Nonnan, Greek, and 
Latin ingredients, but not a single drop of foreign 
blood has entered into the organic system of the Eng- 
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lish language. The grammar, the blood and soul of 
the language, is as pure and unmixed in English as 
spoken in the British Isles, as it was when spoken on 
the shores of the Germaii ocean by tlie Angles, 
Saxons, and Juts of the continent. 

In tlms considering and refuting the objections 
which have been, or might be, made against the 
admission of the science of language into the circle 
of the physical sciences, we have arrived at some 
results which it may be useful to recapitulate before 
we proceed further. We saw that whereas philology 
treats language only as a means, comparative philo- 
logy chooses language as thcj object of scientific 
inquiiy. It is not the study of one language, but of 
many, and in the end of all, wliich foiins the aim 
of this new science. Nor is the language of Homer 
of greater interest, in the scientific treatment of 
human speech, than tJie dialect of the Hottentots. 

We saw, secondly, that after the first practical 
acquisition and careftd anal}'si8 of the tacts and 
forms of any language, the next and most important 
step is the cla.ssification of all the varieties of human 
speech, and that only after this has been accom- 
plislied would it be safe to venture on the great 
questions which underlie all [thysical research, the 
questions as to the what, the whence, and the why 
of lauo^uage. 

We saw, thirdly, that there is a distinction between 
what is called history and growth. We determined 
the true meaning of growth, as applied to language, 
and perceived how it was independent of the caprice 
of man, and governed by laws that could be discovered 
by careful observation, and be traced back in the end 
to higher laws, which govern the organs both of 
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human thought, and of the human voice. Though 
""admitting that the science of language was more 
intimately connected than any other physical science 
with what is called the political history of man, we 
found that, strictly speaking, our science might well 
dispense with this auxiliaiy, and that languages can 
be analysed and classified on their own evidence, 
particularly on the strength of their grammatical 
articulation, without any reference to the individuals, 
families, clans, tribes, nations or races by whom they 
are or have been spoken. 

In the course of these considerations, we had to 
lay down two axioms, to whicli we shall fi-equently 
have to appeal in the progress of our investigations. 
The first declares grammar to be the most essential 
element, and therefore the ground of classification 
in all languages which have produced a definite 
grammatictd urticalation ; the second denies the pos- 
sibility of a mixed language. 

These two axioms are, in reality, but one, as we 
shall see when we examine them more closely. There 
is hardly a language which in one sense may not 
be called a mixed language. No nation or tribe 
was ever so completely isolated as not to achnit 
the importation oi' a certain number of foreign words. 
In some instances these impelled words have changed 
the whole native aspect of the language, and have 
even acquired a majority over the native element. 
Thus Turkish is a Turanian dialect; its grammar is 
2>urely Tataric or Turanian ; — yet at the present 
moment the Turkish language, as spoken by the 
higher ranks at Constantinople, is so entu'ely over- 
grown with Persian and Arabic words, that a common 
clod from the country understands but little of the 
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so-called Osmanli, though its grammar is the same as 
the grammar which he uses in his Tataric utterance. 
The presence of these Persian and Arabic words in 
Turkish is to be accounted for by literary and political, 
even more than by religious influences. Persian civi- 
lisation began to tell on the Arabs from the first days of 
their religious and militaiy conquests, and although the 
conquered and converted Persians had necessarily to 
accept a large number of religious and political terms of 
Arabic, i.e. Semitic, origin, itwould appear from a more 
careful examination of the several Persian words ad- 
mitted into Arabic, that the ancient Aiyan civilisation 
of Persia, reiuvigonited by the Sassanian princes, reacted 
jxiwerfully, though more silently, on the primitive 
nomadism of Arabia.* The Koran itself is not free 
from Persian expressions, and it contains even a 
denunciation of the Persian romances which circulated 
among the more educated followers of Mohammed. 
Now the Turks, though accepting a Semitic religion 
and with it necessarily a Semiti religious termi- 
nology, did not accept that religi(.;i till after it had 
passed through a Persian channel. Ik-uce the large 
number of Persian words in Turkish, and the clear 
traces of Persian construction and idiom even in 
Arabic words as used m Turkish. Such Aryan words 
as din, faith, gaiir, an infidel, ortij, a' fast, naiuaz, 
prayers, used by a Turanian race, worshipping accord- 
ing to the formularies of a Semitic religion, are more 
instructive as to the htstoiy of civilisation than coins, 
inscriptions, or chronicles. f 



• Reiuaud, Me/noire tur rinde, p. 310. Renan, Histoire dei 
Langues Semitif/ues, pp. 292, 379, &c. 

f In the earlier editione of these Lectures the iofluetice of 
Persian civilisation on the language of the Arabs had been much 
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There is, perhaps, no language so full of words 
evidently derived from the most distant soiuxies as 
English. Evc-ry country of the globe seems to have 
I brought some of its verbal mjinufactures to the 
! intellectual mai-ket of England. Latin, Greek, 
Hebrew, Celtic, Saxon, Danish, French, Sjmnish, 
Italian, German — nay, even Hindustani, Malay, and 
Chinese words — lie mixed tonrether in the Enghsh 
dictionaiy. On the evidence of words alone it 
would be impossible to classify English with any 
other of the established stocks and stems of human 
speech. Leaving out of consideration the smaller 
ingredients, we lind, on comparing the Teutonic with 
the Latin, or Neo-Latin or Norman-French elements 
in English, that the latter have a decided majority over 
the home-grown Saxon tenns. This may seem in- 
credible; and if we simply took a page of any 
English book, and counted therein the words of 
purely Saxon and Latin origin, the majority would 
be no doubt on tlie Saxon side. The articles, 
pronouns, prepositions, and auxiliary verbs, all of 
which are of Saxon growth, occur over and over 
again in one and the same page. Thus, Hickes 
maintained that nine-tenths of the English dic- 
tionary were Saxon, because there were only three 
words of Latin origin in the Lord's prayer. Sharon 
Turner, who extended his observations over a larger 
field, came to the conclusion that the relation of 
Norman to Saxon was as four to six. Another 
writer, who estimates the whole number of English 
words at 38,000, assigns 23,000 to a Saxon, and 

overstated, wliile its influence on the Turkish dictionary liud 
not been estimated sufiiciently high. I owe to Viscount Straagford 
tlie coiTCctions here introduced. 
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15,000 to a classical source. On taking, however, a 
more accurate inventory, and counting every word 
in the dictionaries of Robertson and Webster, M. 
Thommerel has established the fact that of the sum 
total of 43,566 words, 29,853 came from classical, 
13,230 from Teutonic, and the rest from miscellaneous 
sources.* On the evidence of its dictionary, therefore, 
and treating English as a mixed language, it would 
have to be classified, together with French, Italian, 
and Spanish, as one of the Romance or Neo-Latin 
dialects. Languages, however, though mixed in 
their dictionary, can never be mixed in their gram- 
mar. Hervas was told by missionaries that in 
the middle of the eighteenth century the Araucana 
used hardly a single word which was not Spanish, 
though they preserved both the grammar and the 
syntax of their own native speech.f This is the 
reason why grammar is made the criterion of the 
relationship and the base of the classification in 
almost all languages; and it follows, therefore, as a 
matter of course, that in the classification and in 
the science of language, it is impossible to admit the 
existence of a mixed idiom. We may form whole 

* Some excellent statistics on the exact proportion of Saxon 
and Latin in various English writers, are to be found in Marsh's 
Lectures on the English Language, p. 120 seq. and 181 seq. 

f ' En este estado, que es el primer paso que las naciones dan 
para mudar de lengua, estaba qnarenta afios ha la araucana en 
las islas do Chiloue (como he oido i los jesuitas bus misioueros), 
en donde los araucanos apdnas proferian palabra que no fuese 
espafiola ; mas la proftrian con el artificio j <5rden de su lengua 
nativa, llamada araucana.' — Hervas, Catalago, t. i. p. 16. 'Este 
artificio ha sido en mi observacion el principal medio de que me 
he valido para conocer la afinidad 6 diferencia de las lenguas 
conocidas, 7 redacirlaa 4 determinadas classes.' — Jbid. p. 23. 
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sentences in English consisting entirely of Latin or 
Romance words ; yet whatever there is left of 
grammar in English bears unmistakable traces of 
Teutonic workmanship. What may now be called 
gi-amniar in English is little more than the ter- 
minations of the genitive singular, and nominative 
plural of nouns, the degrees of comparison, and a 
few of the persons, and tenses of the verb. Yet the 
single s, used as the exixtnent of the third peraon 
singular of the indicative present, is irrefragable evi- 
dence that in a scientific classification of languages, 
English, though it did not retain a smgle word of 
Saxon origin, would have to be classed as Saxon, 
and as a branch of the great Teutonic stem of tlie 
Aryan family of speech. In ancient and less 
matured languages, grammar, or the formal part 
of human speech, is fiir more abundantly develoj)ed 
than m English; and it is, therefore, a much safer 
guide for discovering a family likeness in scattered 
members of the same family. There are languages 
in which there is no trace of what we are accus- 
tomed to call grammar ; for instance, ancient 
Chinese ; there are othera in which we can still 
watch the gro\vth of grammar, or, more correctly, 
the gradual lapse of material into merely formal 
elements. In these languages new principles of 
classification will have to be applied, such as are 
suggested by the study of natural history; and we 
shall have to be satisfied with the criteria of a 
morphological affinity, instead of those of a genea- 
logical relationship. 

I have thus answered, I hope, some of the objec- 
tions which threatened to deprive the science of 
language of that place which she claims in the circle 
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of the physical sciences. We shall see in our next 
lecture what the history of our science has been 
from its beginning to the present day, and how far it 
may be said to have passed through the three stages, 
the empirical, the classificatory, and the theoretical, 
which mark the childhood, the youth, and the man- 
hood of every one of the natural sciences. 
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LECTURE III. 

THE EMPIHICAL STAGE. 

WE begin to-day to trace the historical progress of 
the science of language in its three stages, the 
Empirical, the Classijicatory, and the Theoretical. 
As a general rule each physical science begins with 
analysis, proceeds to classification, and ends with 
theory; but, as I pointed out in my first lecture, 
there are frequent exceptions to this rule, and it 
is by no naieans uncommon to find that philosophical 
speculations, which properly belong to the last 
or theoretical stage, were attempted in physical 
sciences long before the necessary evidence had 
been collected or arranged. Thus, we find that the 
science of language, in the only two countries where 
we can watch its origin and history — in India and 
Greece — rushes at once into theories about the mys- 
terious nature of speech, and cares as little for facts 
as the man who wrote an account of the camel with- 
out ever having seen the animal or the desert. The 
Brahmans, in the hynrns of the Veda, raised language 
to the rank of a deity, as they did with all things of 
which they knew not what they were. They ad- 
dressed hynrns to her in which she is said to have 
been with the gods from the beginning, achieving 
Wondrous things, and never revealed to man except 
in part. In the Brdhmanas, language is called the 
cow, breath the bull, and their young is said to be 
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the mind of man.* Brahman, the highest being, is 
said to be known through speech, nay, speech herself 
is called the Supreme Brahman. At a very early 
period, however, the Brahmans recovered from their 
raptures about language, and set to work with won- 
derfid skill dissecting her sacred body. Their achieve- 
ments in grammatical analysis, which date from the I 
Gth century, B.C., are stiU unsurpassed in the gram- 
matical literature of any nation. The idea of reduc- 
ing a whole language to a small number of roots, 
which in Europe was not attempted before the six- 
teenth century by Henry Estienne,f was perfectly 
familiar to the Brahmans at least 500 B.C. 

The Greeks, though they did not raise language to 
the rank of a deity, paid her, nevertheless, the greatest 
honours in their ancient schools of philosophy. 

• Colebrooke, Miscellaneous Essays, i. 32. The following 
verses are pronounced by Vach, the goddess of speech, in the 
1 25th hymn of the 10th book of the Rig-Veda: 'Even I myself 
say this (what is) welcome to gods and to men : "Whom I love, 
him I make strong, him I make a Brahman, him a great prophet, 
him I make wise. For Kudra (the god of thunder) I bend the 
bow, to slay the enemy, the hater of the Brahmans. For the 
people I make war ; I pervade heaven and earth. I bear the 
father on the summit of this world ; my origin is in the water in 
the sea; from thence I go forth among all beings, and touch this 
heaven with my height. I myself breathe forth like the wind, 
embracing all beings ; above this heaven, beyond this earth, such 
am I in greatness." ' See also Atharva- Veda, iv. 30 ; xix. 9, 3. 
Muir, Sanskrit Texts, part iii. pp. 108, 150. 

t Sir John Stoddart, Glossology, p. 276. The first complete 
Hebrew Grammar and Dictionary of the Bible were the work of 
Rabbi Jona, or Abul Walid Merwan ibn Djanah, in the middle of 
the 11th century. The idea of Hebrew roots was explained 
even before him by Abu Zacariyya 'Hayyudj, who is called the 
First Grammarian by Ibn Ezra. Cf. Munk, Notice sur About 
Walid, Journal Asiatique, 1850, AvriL 

Q 2 
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There is hardly one of their representative philoso- 
phers who has not left some saying on the nature of 
language. The world without, or nature, and the 
world within, or mind, did not excite more wonder 
and elicit deeper oracles of wisdom from the ancient 
sages of Greece than language, the image of both, of 
nature and of mind. 'What is language?' was a 
question asked quite as early as ' What am I ? ' and 
'What is all this world around me?' The problem 
of language was in fact a recognised battle-field for 
the different schools of ancient Greek philosophy, and 
we shall have to glance at their early guesses on the 
nature of human speech, when we come to consider 
the third or theoretical stage in the science of lan- 
guage. 

At present, we have to look for the early traces of 
the first or empirical stage. And here it might seertl 
doubtful what was the real work to be assigned to 
this stage. What can be meant by the empirical 
treatment of language? Who were the men that did 
for language what the sailor did for his stars, the 
miner for his minerals, the gardener for his flowers ? 
Who was the first to give any thought to language ? 
— to distinguish between its component parts, be- 
tween nouns and verbs, between articles and pro- 
nouns, between the nominative and accusative, the 
active and passive ? Who invented these terms, and 
for what purpose were they invented ? 

We must be careful in answering these questions, 
for, as I said before, the merely empirical analysis of 
language was preceded in Greece by more general 
inquiries into the nature of thought and language; 
and the result has been that many of the technical 
terms which form the nomenclature of empirical 
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grammar, existed in the schools of philosophy long 
before they were handed over, ready made, to the 
grammaiTian. The distinction of noun and verb, or 
more correctly, of subject and predicate, was the 
work of philosophers. Even the technical terms for 
case, number, and gender, were coined at a very 
early time for the purpose of entering into the nature 
of thought; not for the practical purpose of analysing 
the forms of language. This, their practical applica- 
tion to the spoken language of Greece, was the work 
of a later generation. It was the teacher of lan- 
guages who first compared the categories of thought 
with the realities of the Greek language. It was 
he who transferred the terminology of Aristotle and 
the Stoics from thought to speech, from logic to 
grammar; and thus opened the first roads into the 
impervious wilderness of spoken speech. In doing 
this, the grammarian had to alter the strict accepta- 
tion of many of the terms which he borrowed from 
the philosopher, and he had to coin others before he 
could lay hold of all the fects of language even in 
the roughest manner. For, indeed, the distinction 
between noun and verb, between active and passive, 
between nominative and accusative, does not help us 
much towards a scientific analysis of language. It 
is no more than a first grasp, and it can only be com- 
pared with the most elementary terminology in other 
branches of human knowledge. Nevertheless, it was 
a beginning, a very important beginning ; and if we 
preserve in our histories of the world the names of 
those who are said to have discovered the physical 
elements, the names of Thales and Anaximenes and 
Empedocles, we ought not to forget the names of the 
discoverers of the elements of language — ^the founders 
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of one of the most useful and most successful branches 
of philosophy — ^the first Grammarians. 

Grammar, then, in the usual sense of the word, or 
the merely formal and empirical analysis of language, 
owes its origin, like all other sciences, to a very 
natural and practical want. The first practical gram- 
marian was the first practical teacher of languages, 
and if we want to know the beginnings of the science 
of language we must try to find out at what time 
in the history of the world, and under what cir- 
cumstances, people first thought of learning any 
language besides their own. At that time we shall 
find the first practical grammar, and not till then. 
Much may have been ready at hand through the less 
interested researches of philosophers, and likewise 
through the critical studies of the scholars of Alex- 
andria on the ancient forms of their language as 
preserved in the Homeric poems. But rules of de- 
clension and conjunction, paradigms of regular and 
irregular nouns and verbs, observations on syntax, 
and the like, these are the work of the teachers of 
languages, and of no one else. 

Now, the teaching of languages, though at present 
so large a profession, is comparatively a very mo- 
dem invention. No ancient Greek ever thought of 
learning a foreign language. Why should he? He 
divided the whole world into Greeks and Barbarians, 
and he would have felt himself degraded by adopting 
either the dress or the manners or the language of 
his barbarian neighbours. He considered it a privi- 
lege to speak Greek, and even dialects closely related 
to his own, were treated by him as mere jargons. 
It takes time before people conceive the idea that it 
is possible to express oneself in any but one's own 
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'.anguage. The Poles called their neighbours, the 
jeiinans, Niemiec, niemy meaning dumb;* just Jis the 
jl reeks called the Barbarians Aghssoi^ or speechless. 
The name which the Germans gave to their neigh- 
>ours, the Celts, Walk in old High German, vcalh in 
4.nglo- Saxon, the modern Welsh, is supposed to be 
:he same as the Sanskrit mlechchha, and means a 
person who talks indistinctly.f 

Even when the Greeks began to feel the necessity 
of commuuicating mth foreign nations, when they 
felt a desire of learning their idioms, the problem was 
by no means solved. For how was a foreign lan- 
guage to be learnt as long as either party could only 
speak their own? The problem was almost as diffi- 
cult as when, sis we are told by some persons, tlie 
first men, as yet speecldess, came together in order 
to invent speech, and to discuss the most appropriate 
names that should be given to the i^erceptions of the 
senses and the abstractions of the mind. At first, it 
must be supposed that the Greek learned foreign lan- 
guages very much as children learn their own. The 
interj)retei"s mentioned by ancient historians were 
probably children of parents speaking dilFerent 



• The Turks applied the Polish name Niemiec to the Austrians. 
A« early as Constantinus Porphyrogenetu, cap. 30, tiifiiriiot was 
used for the German race of the Bavarians (Pott, Indo-Qerm. 
Sp. g. 44; Leo, Zeitschri/t fur verghichcnde Sprachforschung, 
b. ii. B. 258). Russian, njemez' ; Slovenian, nemec ; Bulgarian, 
nimec; Polish, niemiec; Lusatian, njemc, mean Gennan ; Ruijsian, 
njemo, indistinct ; njemi/i, dumb ; Slovenian, nem, dumU ; Bul- 
garian, nem, dumb ; Polish, njemi/, dumb ; Lusatian, njemy, dumb. 

f Leo, Zeitsc/iriJ't fiir verijl. Sprachf. b. ii. s. 2.')2. Beluch, 
the name given to the tribes on the western borders of India, 
bouth of Afglianistun, has likewise been identified with the 
-Sanskrit Mlechchha. 
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languages. Cyaxai-es, the King of Media, on the arrival 
of a tribe of Scythians in his country, sent some 
children to them that they might leam their language 
and the art of archery.* The son of a barbarian and 
a Greek would naturally leam the utterances both of 
his father and mother, and the lucrative nature of his 
services would not fail to increase the supply. We 
are told, though on rather mythical authority, that the 
Greeks were astonished at the multiplicity of lan- 
guages which they encountered during the Argo- 
nautic expedition, and that they were much incon- 
venienced by the want of skilful interpreters.! We 
need not wonder at this, for the English army was 
hardly better off than the army of Jason ; and such 
is the variety of dialects spoken in the Caucasian 
Isthmus, that it is still called by the inhabitants 
'the Mountain of Languages.' Kwe turn our eyes 
from these mythical ages to the historical times of 
Greece, we find that trade gave the first encourage- 
ment to the profession of interpreters. Herodotus 
tells us (iv. 24), that caravans of Greek merchants, 
following the course of the Volga upwards to the 
Oural mountains, were accompanied by seven inter- 
preters, speaking seven different languages. These 
must have comprised Sclavonic, Tataric and Finnic 
dialects, spoken in those countries in the time of 
Herodotus, as they are at the present day. The 
wars with Persia first familiarised the Greeks with 
the idea that other nations also possessed real lan- 
guages. Themistocles studied Persian, and is said 
to have spoken it fluently. The expedition of 
Alexander contributed still more powerfully to a 

• Herod. I. 73. 

f Kmnholit'e Kosmos, toL iL p. 141. 
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knowledge of other nations and languages. But 
when Alexander went to converse with the Brah- 
mans, who were even then considered by the Greeks 
as the guardians of a most ancient and mysterious 
wisdom, their answera had to be translated by so 
many interpreters that one of the Brahmans re- 
marked, they must become like water that had 
passed through many impure channels.* We hear, 
indeed, of more ancient Greek travellers, and it is 
difficult to understand how, in those early times, 
anybody could have travelled without a certain 
knowledge of the language of the people through 
whose camps and vUlages and towns he had to pass. 
Many of these travels, however, particularly those 
which are said to have extended as far as India, are 
mere inventions of later writers, f Lyciu-gus may 
have travelled to Spain and Africa, he certainly did 
not proceed to India, nor is there any mention of his 
intercourse with the Indian Gymnosophists before 

* This shows how difficult it would be to admit that any influ- 
ence was exercised by Indian on Greek philosophers. Pyrrhon, 
if we may believe Alexander PolyListor, seems indeed to have 
accompanied Alexander on his expedition to India, and one feels 
tempted to connect the scepticism of Pyn-hon with the system of 
Buddhist philosophy then current in India. But the ignorance 
of the language on both sides must have been an almost insur- 
mountable barrier between the Greek and the Indian thinkers. 
{Fragmenta Histor. Greec, ed. Miiller, t. iii. p. 243, b ; Lassen, 
Indische AlUrthumskunde, b. iii. s. 3S0.) 

f On the supposed travels of Greek philosophers to India, see 
Lassen, Indische Alterthumskunde, b. iii. 8.379: Brandis, Hand- 
buch der Geschichte der Philosophie, b. i. s. 425. The opinion of 
D. Stewart and Niebuhr that the Indian philosophers borrowed 
from the Greeks, and that of Gorres and others that the Greeks 
borrowed from the Brahmans, are examined in my Essay on 
Indian Logic, in Dr. Thomson's Laws of Thought. 
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Aristocrates, who lived about 100 B.C. The travels 
of Pythagoras are equally mythical ; they are inven- 
tions of Alexandrian winters, who believed that all 
wisdom must have flowed from the East. There is 
better authority for believing that Democritus went 
to Egypt and Babylon, but his more distant travels 
to India are likewise legendary. Herodotus, though 
he travelled in Egj'pt and Persia, never gives us to 
understand that he was able to converse in any but 
his own language. 

As far as we can tell, the barbarians seem to have 
possessed a greater facility for acquiring languages 
than either Greeks or Romans. Soon after the 
Macedonian conquest we find * Berosus in Babylon, 
Menander in Tyre, and Manetho in Egypt, com- 
piling, from original sources, the annals of their 
countries.f Their works were written in Greek, 
and for the Greeks. The native language of Berosus 
was Babylonian, of Menander Phenician, of Manetho 
Egyptian. Berosus was able to read the cuneiform 
documents of Babylonia with the same ease with 

• See Niebuhr, Vorlesungen uber alte Geschichte, b. i. 8. 17. 

f The translation of Mago's work on agriculture belongs to a 
later time. There is no proof that Mago, who wrote twenty-eight 
books on agriculture in the Funic language, lived, as Humboldt 
supposes {Kosmos, vol. ii. p. 184), 500 b.c. Varro de R.R.i. 1. 
says : ' Hos nobilitate Mago Carthaginiensis prseteriit Poenica 
lingua, quod res dispersas comprehendit libris xxiiz,, quos Cassius 
Dionjsius Uticensis vertit libris xx., Grseca lingua, ac Sextilio 
pnetori misit: in quae volumtna de Gnecis libris eorum quos 
dixi adjecit non pauca, et de Magonis dempsit instar librorum 
viii. Hosce ipsos utiliter ad vi. libros redegit Diophanes in 
Bithjnia, et misit Dejotaro regi.' This Cassius Dionysius 
Uticencis lived about 40 b.c. The translation into Latin was 
made at the command of the Senate, shortly after the third 
Punic war. 
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which Manetho read the papyri of Egypt. The 
almost contemporaneous appearance of three such 
men, barbarians by birth and hinguage, who were 
anxious to save the histories of their countries from 
total oblivion, by entrusting them to the keeping of 
their conquerors, the Greeks, is highly significant. 
But what is likewise significant, and by no means 
creditable to the Greek or Macedonian conquerors, 
is the small value which they seem to have set on 
these works. They have all been lost, and are 
known to us by fragments only, though there can be 
little doubt that the work of Berosus would have 
been an invaluable guide to the student of the cunei- 
form inscriptions and of Babylonian history, and that 
Manetho, if preserved complete, would have saved 
us volumes of controversy on Egyptian chronology. 
We learn, however, from the almost simultaneous 
appearance of these works, that soon after the epoch 
marked by Alexander's conquests in the East, the 
Greek language was studied and cultivated by 
literary men of barbarian origin, though we should 
look in vain for any Greek, learning or employing 
for literary purposes any but his own tongue. We 
hear of no intellectual intercourse between Greeks 
and barbarians before the days of Alexander and 
Alexandria. At Alexandria, various nations, speak- 
ing difierent languages, and believing in different 
gods, were brought together. Though primarily 
engaged in mercantile speculations, it was but 
natural that in their moments of leisure they should 
hold discourse on their native countries, their gods, 
their kings, their law-givers, and poets. Besides, 
there were Greeks at Alexandria who were engaged 
in the study of antiquity, and who knew how to ask 
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questions from men coming from any country of 
the world. The pretension of the Egyptians to a 
febulous antiquity, the belief of the Jews in the 
sacred character of their law, the faith of the 
Persians in the writing of Zoroaster, all these were 
fit subjects for discussion in the halls and libraries 
of Alexandria. We probably owe the translation of 
the Old Testament, the Septuagint, to this spirit of 
literary inquiry which was patronised at Alexandria 
by the Ptolemies.* The writings of Zoroaster also, 
the Zend-Avesta, would seem to have been rendered 
into Greek about the same time. For Hermippus, 
who is said by Pliny to have translated the writings 
of Zoroaster, was in all probability Hermippus f the 
Peripatetic philosopher, the pupil of CaUimachus, 
one of the most learned scholars at Alexandria. 

• Ptolemseus Philadelphus (287 — 246 B.C.). on the recom- 
mendation of his chief librarian (Demetrius Phalereus), is said 
to have sent a Jew of the name of Aristeas, to Jerusalem, to ask 
the high priest for a MS of the Bible, and for seventy inter- 
preters. Others maintain that the Hellenistic Jews who lived at 
Alexandria, and who had almost forgotten their native language, 
had this translation made for their own benefit. Certain it is, 
that about the beginning of the third century B.C. (285), we find 
largo portions of the Hebrew Bible translated into Greek bj 
different hands. 

I Plin. XXX. i. ' Sine dubio ilia orta in Perside a Zoroastre, 
ut inter auctores convenit. Sed unus hie fuerit, an postea et 
alius, non satis constat. Eudoxus qui inter sapientiae sectas 
clarissimam utilissimamque cam intelligi voluit, Zoroastrem hunc 
sex millibus annorum ante Platonis mortem fuisse prodidit. Sic 
et Aristoteles. Hermippus qui de tota ea arte diligentissime 
scripsit, et vicies centum millia versuum a Zoroastre condita, in- 
dicibus quoque voluminum ejus positis explanavit, prasceptorem 
a quo institutum disceret, tradidit Azonacem, ipsum vero quinque 
millibus annorum ante Trojanum helium fubse.' See Bunsen's 
Egypten, Va, 101. 
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But although we find at Alexandria these and 
similar traces of a general interest having been 
excited by the literatures of other nations, there is 
no evidence which would lead us to suppose that 
their languages also had become the subject of 
scientific inquiry. It was not through the study of 
other languages, but through the study of the 
ancient dialects of their own language, that the 
Greeks at Alexandria were first led to what we 
should call critical and philological studies. The 
critical study of Greek took its origin at Alexandria, 
and it was chiefly based on the text of Homer. The 
general outline of grammar existed, as I remarked 
before, at an earlier period. It grew up in .the 
schools of Greek philosophers.* Plato knew of 
noun and verb as the two component parts of 
speech. Aristotle added conjunctions and articles. 
He likewise observed the distinctions of number and 
case. But neither Plato nor Aristotle paid much 
attention to the forms of language which corre- 
sponded to these forms of thought, nor had they any 
inducement to reduce them to any practical rules. 
With Aristotle the verb or rhema is hardly more 
than predicate, and in sentences such as ' the snow is 
white,' he would have called white a verb. The 
first who reduced the actual forms of language to 
something like order were the scholars of Alex- 
andria. Their chief occupation was to publish 
correct texts of the Greek classics, and particxdarly of 
Homer. They were forced, therefore, to pay atten- 
tion to the exact forms of Greek grammar. The MSS 
sent to Alexandria and Pergamus irom different parts 
of Greece varied considerably, and it could only be 

* M. M.'s History of Ancient Sanskrit Literature, p. 163. 
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determined by careful observation which forms were 
to be tolerated in Homer and which were not. Their 
editions of Homer were not only ekdoseis, a Greek 
woi-d literally rendered in Latin by editio, i.e. issues 
of books, but diorthoseis, that is to say, critical 
editions. There were different schools, opposed to 
each other in their views of the language of Homer. 
Each reading that was adopted by Zenodotus or 
Aristarchus had to be defended, and this could only 
be done by establishing general rules on the grammar 
of the Homeric poems. Did Homer use the article? 
Did he use it before proper names?. These and 
similar questions had to be settled, and as one or 
the other view was adopted by the editors, the text 
of these ancient poems was changed by more or less 
violent emendations. New technical terms were 
required for distinguishing, for instance, the article, 
if once recognised, from the demonstrative pronoun. 
Article is a literal translation of the Greek word 
arthron. Arthron (Lat. artus) means the socket of 
a joint. The word was first used by Aristotle, and 
with him it could only mean words which formed, as 
it were, the sockets in which the members of a sen- 
tence moved. In such a sentence as ' Whoever did 
it, he shall suffer for it,' Greek grammarians would 
have called the demonstrative pronoun he the first 
socket, and the relative pronoun who the second 
socket ; * and before Zenodotus, the first librarian of 
Alexandria, 250 B.C., all pronouns were simply classed 
as sockets or articles of speech. He was the first to 
introduce a distinction between personal pronouns or 
antonymiai, and the mere articles or articulations of 

* &p6pov rpmaaaofitvov, &p6pov vitoTaaa6nivov, 
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speech, which henceforth retained the name of arthra. 
This distinction was very necessary, and it was, no 
doubt, suggested to him by his emendations of the 
text of Homer, Zenodotus being the first who re- 
stored the article before proper names in the Iliad 
and Odyssey. Who, in speaking now of the definite 
or indefinite article, thinks of the origin and original 
meaning of the word, and of the time which it took 
before it could become what it is now, a technical 
term familiar to every school-boy? 

Again, to take another iIlusti*ation of the influence 
which the critical study of Homer at Alexandria 
exercised on the development of grammatical termi- 
nology — we see that the first idea of numbers, of a 
singular and a plural, was fixed and defined by the 
philosopher. But Aristotle had no such technical 
terms as singular and plui-al ; and he does not even 
allude to the dual. He only speaks of the cases 
which express one or many, though with him 
case or ptosis, had a very different meaning from 
what it has in our grammars. The terms singular 
and plural were not invented till they were wanted, 
and they were first wanted by the grammarians. 
Zenodotus, the editor of Homer, was the first to 
observe the use of the dual in the Homeric poems, 
and, with the usual zeal of discoverers, he has 
altered many a plural into a dual when there was 
no necessity for it. 

The scholars of Alexandria, therefore, and of the 
rival academy of Pergamus, were the first who 
studied the Greek language critically, that is to 
say, who analysed the language, arranged it under 
general categories, distinguished the various parts 
of speech, invented proper technical terms for the 
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various functions of words, observed the more or less 
correct usage of certain poets, marked the difference 
between obsolete and classical forms, and published 
long and learned treatises on all these subjects. 
Their works mark a great era in the history of the 
science of language. But there was still a step to be 
made before we can expect to meet with a real 
practical or elementary grammar of the Greek lan- 
guage. Now the first real Greek grammar was that 
of Dionysius Thrax. It is still in existence, and 
though its genuineness has been doubted, these 
doubts have been completely disposed of. 

But who was Dionysius Thrax ? His father, as 
we learn from his name, was a Thracian ; but Diony- 
sius himself lived at Alexandria, and was a pupil 
of the famous critic and editor of Homer, Aristar- 
chus.* Dionysius afterwards went to Rome, where 
he taught about the time of Pompey. Now here we 
see a new feature in the history of mankind. A 
Greek, a pupil of Aristarchus, settles at Rome, and 
writes a practical granmaar of the Greek language — 
of course, for the benefit of his young Roman pupils. 
He was not the inventor of grammatical science. 
Nearly all the framework of grammar, as we saw, 
was supplied to him through the labours of his 
predecessors from Plato to Aristarchus. But he 
was the first who applied the results of former 
philosophers and critics to the practical purpose of 
teaching Greek; and, what is most important, of 
teaching Greek not to Greeks, who knew Greek and 
only wanted the theory of their language, but to 

* Suidas, s. v. Aiovvo'ioc. AioKvnoc 'AKtiayipioc, Op§l 2c &ird 
Tarpot rovvoiia (cXijdfict ^Aputrap^ov fiaQifriic, ypafi/iariKOs oj tiro- 
fimtvirtv iv 'Pufiy iirl Uofiirrftov rov MeydXov. 
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Romans who had to be taught the declensions and 
conjugations, regular and irregular. His work 
thus became one of the principal channels through 
which the grammatical terminology, which had been 
carried from Athens to Alexandria, flowed back to 
Rome, to spread from thence over the whole 
civilized world. 

Dionysius, however, though the author of the 
first practical grammar, was by no means the first 
'■professeur de langue' who settled at Rome. At 
his time Greek was more generally spoken at Rome 
than French is now spoken in London. The children 
of gentlemen learnt Greek before they leamt Latin, 
and though Quintilian in his work on education does 
not approve of a boy learning nothing but Greek 
for any length of time, ' as is now the fashion,' he 
says, 'with most people,' yet he too recommends 
that a boy should be taught Greek first, and Latin 
afterwards.* This may seem strange, but the fiict is 
that as long as we know anything of Italy, the 
Greek language was as much at home there as Latin. 
Italy owed almost everything to Greece, not only in 
later days when the setting sun of Greek civilisation 
mingled its rays with the dawn of Roman greatness; 
but ever since the first Greek colonists started West- 
ward Ho ! in search of new homes. It was from the 
Greeks that the Italians received their alphabet ; it was 
by them they were taught to read and to write.f The 

* Qointilian, i. 1, 12. 

f See Mommsen, Romische GescAichte, b. i. b. 197. 'The 
Latin alphabet is the same as the modern alphabet of Sicily ; the 
Etruscan is the same as the old Attic alphabet. EpUtola, letter, 
char la, paper, and stUu* (?), are words borrowed from Greek.' — 
Mommsen, b. i. s. 184. 

H 
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ituiiit^n tWt* huluiuT, ior iiu'tuiuring-rod, for engines in 
yi'iu'ial, Um* roitu'xl moJU'y,* many tenns coniKcrieid 
Willi nt-it lUriti^.tf not c\o(>|itingnatM«a or sea-sickness, 
iirtt till IhhthwihI thnn (itvck, nnd show the extent to 
wlili'li tli«« ItuliuuN w(<iv iiulobtiHl to the Greeks for 
|li(> vi>i'\ ruiliitu'ittM of riviliMtitiun. The Italians, no 
«li>ul>l, liml tlu<ii' owit imtioiml gods, but thev soon 
ln'i'iMiii' i'onv»'i't!« to tlu» mytliology of the Greeks. 
Moimi ol tht> V\\vvV gtnlH they identified with their 
MWii I olhoi'* (h«\v udtuitttHl at) now deities. Thos 
Xtthiinti\ oi'igiiiully MX Itnliau harvest god, was 
|i|t>iiUIU>d Willi tlio (iivok AVo/Kw, and as Kronos was 
|liit ooii \>l' r''«»'«i>.«, w now deity was invented, and 
,»,,»<«« /*«*> wu* tUblinl ti» U« tho Hon of Ccelus. Thus 
I lit- lltiluiu Hitvulm^ tho ginl of hurdles, enclosures, 
tiiitl v\«»IU, \vn>» moi'gtHi in the Greek Heracles.X 
( \»«M" «»ul /\'//»#.»', both of puivly Greek origin, were 
(»-ii\lil\ boUowd In «w nautical deities by the Italian 
»<.»(loi-;», (intl thov \vo»v tho tirst Greek go<ls to whom, 
i\{\\'\ \\\\' Initio on tho l,nkt' h'cgillus (485), a temple 
\y.»a »'iv\'l*»»l «t l\v»l«v.$ In 4.HI imother temple was 
».h'»4»'d ♦♦• b*»*««»* t»» A|>ollo, whose oracle at Delphi 
\\t\\\ W\'\\ o\^u»«ilt(Hl by Italians ever since Greek 
i.)tloMt9l« b«\l w»ttlod on their soil. The oracles of 

♦ Mnmnm>n, Wti»»»»jn>Ai> ii^irhiekle, b. i. s. 186. Sfalera, the 
linliiiii'i', ll»» Uivok nf «♦•>)» I mitfAma, an engine, /itrxa*^ i numus, 
H hIIu'I oiilii, •lytii,, «lto SloillMn i-oS/i/ioc; groma, measuring-rod, 
I III! I lit'iiK ) tBi/twt or yt'iii^di \ ththri, a trellis, a grate, the Greek 
»«i)IVit, lliK nHll\«> Itnlinn wonl for lock being elatulra. 

) f/«i/ii«<MMv, III xlivr, l\H>in •■•v/Jipi'OK ; anckora, anchor, from 
AiCUfMii /tfniH, llit« riiri>j)nrt, (Vom irpwpa. Navis, remus, velum, 
Ibr., «ii' nnniimiii Arymi wonK not borrowed by the Romans 
riiiiti lln> •liKiku, iinil dhow that the Italians were acquainted 
Willi iiiivIkhIIiiii boCoiii Iho discovery of luly by the Phocaeans. 

} MttiiiMumi, I. la-J. § Ibid. i. 408. 
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the famous Sibylla of Cumae -were -written in Greek,* 
and the priests (duovrri sacris faciundis) were allowed 
to keep two Greek slaves for the purpose of trans- 
lating these oracles, f 

When the Romans, in 454 B.C., wanted to establish 
a code of laws, the first thing they did was to send 
commissioners to Greece to report on the laws of 
Solon at Athens and the laws of other Greek towns. J 
As Rome rose in political power, Greek manners, 
Greek art, Greek language and literature found ready 
admittance.§ Before the beginning of the Punic wars, 
many of the Roman statesmen were able to under- 
stand, and even to speak Greek. Boys were not 
only taught the Roman letters by their masters, the 
literatores, but they had to learn at the same time 
the Greek alphabet. Those who taught Greek at 
Rome were then called grammatici, and they were 
mostly Greek slaves or liberti. 

Among the young men whom Cato saw growing 
up at Rome, to know Greek was the same as to be a 
gentleman. They read Greek books, they conversed 
in Greek, they even wrote in Greek. Tiberius 
Gracchus, consul in 177, made a speech in Greek at 
Rhodes, which he afterwards published. || Flaminius 
when addressed by the Greeks in Latin, returned 

* Mommsen, i. 165. 

f Sibylla, or Sibulla, is a diminutive of an Italian sabut or 
tabitu, wise ; sword which, though not found in classical writers, 
must have existed in the Italian dialects. The French sage pre- 
supposes an Italian sabius, for it cannot be derived either from 
sapient or from sapius. — Diez, Lexicon Etymologicum, p. 300. 
Sapius has )>een preserved in nesapius, foolish. Sibulla, there- 
fore, meant a wise old woman. 

X Mommsen, i. 256. § Ibid. i. 425, 444. 

1 Ibid. i. 857. 

b2 
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the compliment by writing Greek verses in honour 
of their gods. The first history of Rome was 
written at Rome in Greek, by Fabius Pictor,* 
aKtut 2CK.) B.C.; and it was probobly in opposition 
to this work and to those of Lucius Cincius Ali- 
meutus, and Publius Scipio, that Cato wrote his own 
history of Rome in Latin. The example of the 
higlier classes was eagerly followed by the lowest. 
The plays of Plautus are the best proof; for the 
aifi'ctation of using Greek words is as evident in 
swije of his characters as the foolish display of 
French in the German writers of the eighteenth 
century. There ^vas both loss and gain in the 
inheritance which Rome received from Greece; but 
what would Rome have been without her Greek 
m»u««ters? The very Others of Roman literature 
Aveiv Gi"eek!S private teachers, men who made a 
living by tnuislatiug school-books and plays. Livius 
Anthxniicus, sent as prisoner of ■war from Tarentum 
(37 2 U.C.), establishetl himself at Rome as professor 
of (inrk. llis transhttion of the Odyssey into 
Latin vci'sts which marks the beginning of Roman 
literatuiv, wis evidently written by him for the use 
of luM private classes. His style, though clumsy 
uiul wtMHlen 141 the extreme, was looked upon as a 
iiHMh'l of jH'rtiHJtion by the rising poets of the 
uiipldil. Nu'vius and Plautus were his contempo- 
nti'it'N und iauuediate successors. All the plays of 
I'liiiiliiM were translations and adaptations of Greek 
orlf(iiinlK ; imd Plautus was not even allowed to 
(.niimll't* tlu! scene from Greece to Rome. The 
Kiiiimti public wanted to see Greek life and Greek 

• Momnuen, i. 902. 
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depravity ; it would have punished the poet who had 
ventured to bring on the stage a Roman patrician 
or a Roman matron. Greek tragedies, also, were 
translated into Latin. Ennius, the contemporary 
of Naevius and Plautus, though somewhat younger 
(239-169), was the first to translate Euripides. 
Ennius, like Andronicus, was an Italian Greek, who 
settled at Rome . as a teacher of languages and 
translator of Greek. He was patronised by the 
liberal party, by Publius Scipio, Titus Flaminius, 
and Marcus Fulvius Nobilior.* He became a Roman 
citizen. But Ennius was more than a poet, more 
than a teacher of languages. He has been called a 
neologian, and to a certain extent he deserved that 
name. Two works written in the most hostile spirit 
against the religion of Greece, and against the very 
existence of the Greek gods, were translated by him 
into Latin. f One was the philosophy of Epichar- 
mus (470 B.C., in Megara), who taught that Zeus 
was nothing but the air, and other gods but names 
of the powers of nature ; the other the work of 
Euhemerus of Messene (300 B.C.), who proved, in 
the form of a novel, that the Greek gods had never 
existed, and that those who were believed in as gods 
had been men. These two works were not translated 
without a purpose ; and though themselves shallow 
in the extreme, they proved destructive to the still 
shallower systems of Roman theology. Greek be- 
came synonymous with infidel; and Ennius would 

* Mommsen, i. 892. 

I Ibid. i. 843, 194. It has been doubted whether the 
work of Ennius was a translation of Epicharmus. See Ennius, 
ed. Vahlen, p. zciii. On Epicharmus, see Bemays, Rheinischtt 
Museum, Tiii. p. 280 (1863). 
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hardly have escaped the punishment inflicted on 
Najvius for his political satires, had he not enjoyed 
the patronage and esteem of the most influential 
(Statesmen at Rome. Even Cato, the stubborn enemy 
of Greek philosophy* and rhetoric, was a friend of the 
dangerous Ennius; and such was the growing in- 
fluence of Greek at Rome, that Cato himself had to 
learn it in his old age, in order to teach his boy what 
he considered, if not useful, at least harmless in 
Greek literature. It has been the custom to laugh 
at Cato for his dogged opposition to everything 
Greek; but there was much truth in his denun- 
ciations. We have heard much of young Bengdl — 
young Hindus who read Byron and Voltaire, play at 
billiards, drive tandems, laugh at their priests, pa- 
tronise missionaries, and believe nothing. The 
dcHcription which Cato gives of the young idlers at 
Mount reminds us very much of young Bengdl. 

When Rome took the torch of knowledge from the 
dying hands of Greece, that torch was not burning 
with its brightest light. Plato and Aristotle had 
bixMi succeeded by Chrysippus and Cameades; 
]Curipi(lus tuid Menander had taken the place of 
jl^^HchyluH und Aristophanes. In becoming the guardian 
of the l*i«cnncthean spark first lighted in Greece, and 
intended hereafter to illuminate not only Italy, but 
every country of Europe, Rome lost much of that 
native virtue to which she owed her greatness. 
Roman frugality and gravity, Roman citizenship 
and patriotism, Roman purity and piety, were driven 
away by Givek luxury imd levity, Greek intriguing 
and self-seeking, Greek vice and infidelity. Re-, 

* Mommsen, L 911. 
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strictions and anathemas were of no avail; and 
Greek ideas were never so attractive as after they 
had been reprobated by Cato and his friends. Every 
new generation became more and more impregnated 
with Greek. In 131* we hear of a consul (Publius 
Crassus) who, like another Mezzofanti, was able to 
converse in the various dialects of Greek. Sulla 
allowed foreign ambassadors to speak in Greek before 
the Roman senate.f The Stoic philosopher Panse- 
tius J lived in the house of the Scipios, which was 
for a long time the rendezvous of all the literary 
celebrities at Rome. Here the Greek historian 
Polybius, and the philosopher Clitomachus, LucUius 
the satirist, Terence the African poet (196-159), 
and the improvisatore Archias (102 B.C.), were 
welcome guests. § In this select circle the master- 
works of Greek literature were read and criticised; 
the problems of Greek philosophy were discussed; 
and the highest interests of human life became the 
subject of thoughtftil conversation. Though no poet 

• Mommsen, ii. 407. 

t Ibid. ii. 410. Valerius Maximus, at the time of Tibe- 
rias, asks ' Quis ergo huic consuetudini, qua nunc Graecis actionibus 
aures curias ezsurdantur, januam patefecit?' (lib. ii. cap. ii. 3.) 
Dio Cassias (lib. Irii. cap. 15) relates that Tiberius heard cases 
argued, and asked questions himself^ in Greek. IloXXac fiiy SUae 
iv ry ZiakitcTf ravri; icai cm Xtyofiivac dcovwv, «roXXac 2c Koi avroe 
iirtpuTiiv, Cf. Roberts, Ditctutiotu on the Gotpeh, p. 29. 
Suetonius remarks, however, of Tiberius: 'Sermone Graco, 
quanquam alias promptus et facilis, non tamen usquequaque usus 
est, abstinuitque maxime in senatu, adeo quidem, ut "monopolium " 
nominaturus, prius ireniam postularit, quod sibi verbo peregrine 
utendum esset.' ' Militem quoque Grssce interrogatum, nisi 
Latine respondere vetuit.' — Suet. Tib., cap. 71. 

X Ibid. ii. 408. 

§ Ibid. ii. 437, noU ; u. 430. 
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of oriffinal genius arose from this society, it exercised 

a most powerful influence on the progress of Roman 

literature. It formed a tribunal of good taste; and 

much of the correctness, simplicity, and manliness of 

thv classical Latin is due to that ' Cosmopolitan Club,' 

which mot under the hospitable roof of the Scipios. 

Witli every succeeding generation the knowledge of 

(irtH'k b(>came more general at Rome. Cicero spoke 

(rivek iu the senate of Syracuse, Augustus in the 

town of Alexandria. Boys and girls, as Ovid relates, 

mmhI to ixnid the plays of Menander — ' solet pueris 

virgiuilmsquo legi' — and Juvenal (Sat. vi. 186, seq.) 

<«xoliums : — 

' Omni« Grace, 
Cum »U turpe m«gis nostris nescire Laiine. 
IUh^ Mnuono p«v«at, hoc iram, gaudia, curas, 
IUki oun«U vfiViadunt animi secreta.' 

Tho rt'Ugiou* life of Roman society at the close of 
tho Puuio wars ^vas more Greek than Roman. All 
whi> IumI learnt to think seriously on religious ques- 
\m\» wt»»v either Stoics or followers of Epicurus; or 
thev t'luhmotHl the doctrines of the New Academy, 
denvin^ the jHv<mihiUty of any knowledge of the In- 
llnlio, and putting opinion in the place of truth.* 
TliPUjA'h the dwtriuesi of Epicurus and the New 
AiMuhMuv wejv always considered dangerous and 
h('iH>tie«l, the phiUv«»ophy of the Stoics was tolerated, 
tiiul u kliwl of \H»u»pwn«i»e effected between philosophy 
Hiul (-ell^uMW Thoiv was a stjite-philosophy as well 
\\t w htHle J-ell^lou. The Roman priesthood, though 
lh«>v htid wiuveedtHl, iu 161, in getting all Greek 

* «t.|„« ,||(.«| v<til| Kpiourua died 270; Arcesilaus died 241; 
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rhetors and philosophers expelled from Rome, per- 
ceived that a compromise was necessary. It was 
oi)enly avowed that in the enlightened classes* phi- 
losophy must take the place of religion, but that a 
belief in miracles and oracles was necessary for keep- 
ing the large masses in order. Even Cato,f the leader 
of the orthodox, national, and conservative party, 
expressed his surprise that a haruspex, when meeting 
a colleague, did not burst out laughing. Men like 
Scipio ^milianus and LsbUus professed to believe in 
the popular gods ; but with them Jupiter was the 
soul of the universe, the statues of the gods mere works 
of art.J Their gods, as the people complained, had 
neither body, parts, nor passions. Peace, however, 
was preserved between the Stoic philosopher and the 
orthodox priest. Both parties professed to believe in 
the same gods, but they claimed the liberty to believe 
in them in their own way. 

I have dwelt at some length on the changes in 
the intellectual atmosphere of Rome at the end of 
the Pimic wars, and I have endeavoured to show how 
completely it was impregnated with Greek ideas, in 
order to explain, what otherwise would seem almost 
inexplicable, the zeal and earnestness with which the 
study of Greek grammar was taken up at Rome, not 
only by a few scholars and philosophers, but by the 
leading statesmen of the time. To our minds, dis- 
cussions on noims and verbs, on cases and gender, on 
regular and irregular conjugation, retain always some- 
thing of the tedious character which these subjects 

• Mommsen, ii. 417, 418. 

t Ibid. i. 845. Cicero, De Divinatione, ii. 24: 'Mirari seajebat 
(Cato) quod non rideret haruspex haruspicem cum vidisset.' 
X Ibid. iL 415, 417. 
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had at school, and we can hardly understand how at 
Rome, grammar — pure and simple grammar — should 
have fonned a subject of general interest, and a topic 
of fashionable conversation. Although the gramma- 
tical studies of the Romans may have been enlivened 
by illustrations from the classical authors of Greece,* 
yet their main object was language as such. When 
one of the first grammarians of the day. Crates of 
Pergamus, was sent to Rome as ambassador of Tving 
Attains, he was received with the greatest distinction 
by all the literary statesmen of the capital. It so 
happened that when walking one day on the Palatian 
hiU, Crates caught his foot in the grating of a sewer, 
fell and broke his leg.f Being thereby detained at 
Rome longer than he intended, he was persuaded to 
give some public lectures, or akroaseis, on grammar; 
and from these lectures, says Suetonius, dates the 
study of grammar at Rome. This took place about 
159 B.C., between the second and third Punic wars, 
shortly after the death of Ennius, and two years 
after the famous expulsion of the Greek rhetors and 
philosophers (161). Four years later Cameades, 
likewise sent as ambassador to Rome, was prohibited 
from lecturing by Cato. After these lectures of 
Crates, grammatical and philological studies became 
extremely popular at Rome. We hear of Lucius 
.^lius Stilo,]; who lectured on Latin as Crates had 

* Suetonius, De illuttr. Gramm. cap. 2. 

f Bcioppiua, in the introduction to his Grammatiea philoso- 
phiea (16228), writes : ' IIiec ergo ut legi, minime jam mirandum 
niilii viium est, tanti flagitii erroribus inquinatam esse reterem 
Grammatioam, qum ux cloacoa foramine una cum claudo magistro 
amarserit.' 

} Muuiuiaen, il. 419, 426, 445, 457. Lucius ^lius Stilo wrote 
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lectured on Greek. Among his pupils were Varro, 
Lucilius, and Cicero. Varro composed twenty-four 
books on the Latin language, four of which were 
dedicated to Cicero. Cicero, himself, is quoted as an 
authority on grammatical questions, though we know 
of no special work of his on grammar. Lucilius 
devoted the ninth book of his satires to the reform of 
spelling.* But nothing shows more clearly the wide 
interest which grammatical studies had then excited 
in the foremost ranks of Roman society than Caesar's 
work on Latin grammar. It was composed by him 
during the Gallic war, and dedicated to Cicero, who 
might well be pix)ud of the compliment thus paid 
him by the great general and statesman.f Most of 
these works are lost to us, and we can judge of them 
by means of casual quotations only. Thus we learn 
from a fragment of Caesar's work, De Analogia, that 
he was the inventor of the term ablative in Latin. 
The word never occurs before, and, of course, could 
not- be borrowed, like the names of the other cases, 
from Greek grammarians, as no ablative had been 
admitted in Greek grammar. To think of Caesar 
fighting the barbarians of Gaul and Germany, and 
watching from a distance the political complications at 
Rome, ready to grasp the sceptre of the world, and 
at the same time carrying on his philological and 
grammatical studies together with his secretary, the 
Greek Didymu8,J gives us a new view both of that 
extraordinary man, and of the time in which he lived. 
After Caesar had triumphed, one of his favourite plans 

a work on etymology, and an index to Plautus. — ^Lersch, Die 
Spraehphilosophie der Alien, ii. 111. 

• Lerech, ii. 113, 114, 143. f Cicero, Brut. cap. 72. 

X Lersch, iii. 144. 
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was to found a Greek and Latin library at Rome, and 
he offered the librarianship to the best scholar of the 
day, to Varro, though Varro had fought against him 
on the side of Pompey.* 

We have thus anived at the time when, as we saw 
in an earlier part of this lecture, Dionysius Thrax 
published the first elementary grammar of Greek at 
Rome. Empirical grammar had thus been trans- 
planted to Rome, the Greek grammatical terminology 
was translated into Latin, and in this new Latin 
garb it has travelled for nearly two thousand years 
over the whole civilized world. Even in India, 
where a different terminology had grown up in the 
grammatical schools of the Brahmans, a terminology 
in some respects more perfect than that of Alex- 
andria and Rome, we may now hear such words as 
cane, and gender, and active and passive, explained by 
European teachers to their native pupils. The fates 
of words are curious indeed, and when I looked the 
oth(!r day at some of the examination papers of the 
proverntnent schools in India, such questions as — ' 
' What is the genitive case of Siva?' seemed to reduce 
wlioKt volumes of history into a single sentence. How 
did theHC words, genitive case, come to India? They 
came from England, they had come to England from 
Rome, to Rome from Alexandria, to Alexandria from 
Ath(!nB. At Athens, the term case, or ptosis, had a 
philosophical meaning; at Rome, casus was merely a 
literal translation ; the original meaning oifaU was lost, 
and the word had dwindled down to a mere technical 
term. At Athens, the philosophy of language was a 
countci'part of the philosophy of the mind. The 

* Mommsen, iii. 567. 48 B.O. 
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terminology of formal logic and formal grammar was 
the same. The logic of the Stoics was divided into 
two parts,* called rhetoric and dialectic, and the latter 
treated, first, ' On that which signifies, or language ; ' 
secondly, 'On that which is signified, or things.' 
In their philosophical language ptosis, which the 
Romans translated by comis, really meant fall ; that 
is to say, the inclination or relation of one idea to 
another, the falling or resting of one word on 
another. Long and angry discussions were carried 
on as to whether the name of ptosis, or fall, was appli- 
cable to the nominative ; and every true Stoic would 
have scouted the expression of casus rectus, because 
the subject or the nominative, as they argued, did 
not fall or rest on anything else, but stood erect, the 
other words of a sentence leaning or depending on 
it. All this is lost to us when we speak of cases. 

And how are the dark scholars in the government 
schools of India to guess the meaning of genitive? 
The Latin genitivus is a mere blunder, for the Greek 
word genike could never mean genitivus. Genitivus, 
if it is meant to express the case of origin or 
birth, would in Greek have been called gennetike, 
not genike. Nor does the genitive express the 
relation of son to father. For though we may 
say, ' the son of the father,' we may likewise say, 
'the father of the son.' Genike, in Greek, had a 
much wider, a much more philosophical meaning.f 
It meant casus generalis, the general case, or rather, 

* Lersch, ii. 25. Htpi atiiiaivivrbiv, or rtpi <^uvi\i; and irtfii 
CTfitaiyofiivuv, or irtpi irpayftaTtty. 

I Beitrage xur Geschichte der Grammatik, von Dr. E. E. A. 
Sciunidt, Halle, 1859. Ueber den Begriff der ytyiKTi ttrixnt, 
S. 820. 
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the case which expresses the genus or kind. This is 
the real power of the genitive. If I say, ' a bird of 
the water,' ' of the water ' defines the genus to which 
a certain bird belongs ; it refers it to the genus of 
water-birds. ' Man of the mountains,' means a 
mountaineer. In phrases such as ' son of the father,' 
or ' father of the son,' the genitives have the same 
effect. They predicate something of the son or of 
the father ; and if we distinguished between the sons 
of the father, and the sons of the mother, the geni- 
tives would mark the class or genus to which the 
sons respectively belonged. They would answer the 
same purpose as the adjectives, paternal and maternal. 
It can be proved etymologically that the termination 
of the genitive is, in most cases, identical with those 
derivative suffixes by which substantives are changed 
into adjectives.* 

• In the Tibetan langoages the role is, 'Adjectives are formed 
from substantives bj the addition of the genitive sign,' which 
might be inverted into, 'The genitive is formed from the nomi- 
native by the addition of the adjective sign.' For instance, 
shing, wood ; thing-gi, of wood, or wooden : ser, gold ; ser-gyi, of 
gold, or golden : mi, man ; mi-yi, of man, or human. The same 
in Garo, where the sign of the genitive is ni, we have : mdnde-nl 
jak, the hand of man, or the human hand ; ambal-ni kethdli, a 
wooden knife, or a knife of wood. In Hindustani the genitive is 
eo clearlj an adjective, that it actually takes the marks of gender 
according to the words to which it refers. But how is it in 
Sanskrit and Greek? In Sanskrit we may form adjectives by 
the addition of fya. {Turanian Languages, p. 41 seq.; Es$ay 
on Bengali, p. 333.) For instance, dakthina, south; dakthiifa- 
tya, southern. This tya is clearly a demonstrative pronoun, the 
same as the Sanskrit syas, sya, tyad, this or that. Tya is a pro- 
nominal base, and therefore such adjectives as dakshin&-tya, 
southern, or ap-tya, aquatic, from ap, wat«r, must have been con- 
ceived originally as ' water-there,' or ' south-there.' Followed 
by the terminations of the nominative singular, which was again 
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It is hardly necessary to trace the history of what 
I call the empirical study, or the grammatical 
analysis of language, beyond Rome. With Dionysius 
Thrax the framework of grammar was finished. 
Later writers have improved and completed it, but 
they have added nothing really new and original. 
We can follow the stream of grammatical science 
from Dionysius Thrax to our own time in an almost 
uninterrupted chain of Greek and Roman writers. 
We find M.Verrius Flaccus, the tutor of the grand- 
sons of Augustus, and Quintilian in the first century ; 
Scaurus, ApoUonius Dyscolus, and his son, Hero- 
dianus, in the second; Probus and Donatus, the 

an original pronoun, aptyas would mean &p-ti/a-$, i.e. water- 
there-he. Now, it makes little difference whether I aaj an 
aquatic bird or a bird of the water. In Sanskrit the genitive of 
water would be, if we take udaka, udaka-nya. This fyo. is the 
same pronominal base as the adjective termination tya, only that 
the former does not, like the adjective, take any sign for the gender. 
The genitive udakatya is therefore the same as an adjective with- 
out gender. Now let us look to Greek. We there form adjectives 
by aiot, which is the same as the Sanskrit tya or sya. For instance, 
from iijiiot, people, the Greeks formed 2i}/ud<rioc, belonging to the 
people. Here or, a, ov, mark the gender. Leave the gender out, 
and you get itiftoato. Now, there is a rule in Greek that an c 
between two vowels, in grammatical terminations, is elided. Thus 
the genitive of yivoe is not yivioot, but yivtoi, or ytVovc ; hence 
Iriiioaio would necessarily become ififtoio (Cf. ii6atoc='iolo{). And 
what is ilifioio but the regular Homeric genitive of SiJiMc, which in 
later Greek was replaced by jij/iov ? Thus we see that the same 
principles which governed the formation of adjectives and geni- 
tives in Tibetan, in Garo, and Hindustani, were at work in the 
primitive stages of Sanskrit and Greek; and we perceive how 
accurately the real power of the genitive was determined by the 
ancient Greek grammarians, who called it the general or predi- 
cative case, whereas the Romans spoiled the term by wrongly 
translating it into geniHvus, 
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teacher of St, Jerome, in the fourtL After Constan- 
tine had moved the seat of government from Rome, 
grammatical science received a new home in the 
academy of Constantinople. There were no less 
than twenty Greek and Latin grammarians who held 
professorships at Constantinople. Under Justinian, 
in the sixth century, the name of Priscianus gave a 
new lustre to grammatical studies, and his work 
remained an authority during the middle ages to 
nearly our own times. We ourselves have been 
taught grammar according to the plan which was 
followed by Dionysius at Rome, by Priscianus at 
Constantinople, by Alcuin at York; and whatever 
may be said of the improvements introduced into 
our system of education, the Greek and Latin 
grammars used at our public schools are mainly 
founded on the first empirical analysis of language, 
prepared by the philosophers of Athens, applied by 
the scholars of Alexandria, and transferred to the 
practical purpose of teaching a foreign tongue by the 
Greek professors at Rome. 
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LECTURE IV. 

THE CLASStFICATOBY STAGE. 

WE traced, in our last lecture, the origin and pro- 
gress of the empirical study of languages from 
the time of Plato and Aristotle to our own school-boy 
days. We saw at what time, and under what cir- 
cumstances, the first grammatical analysis of lan- 
guage took place ; how its component parts, the 
parts of speech, were named, and how, with the aid 
of a terminology, half philosophical and half empiri- 
cal, a system of teaching languages was established, 
which, whatever we may think of its intrinsic value, 
has certainly answered that purpose for which it 
was chiefly intended. 

Considering the process by which this system of 
grammatical science was elaborated, it could not be 
expected to give us an insight into the nature of 
language. The division into nouns and verbs, 
articles and conjunctions, the schemes of declension 
and conjugation, were a merely artificial network 
thrown over the living body of language. We 
must not look in the grammar of Dionysius Thrax 
for a correct and well-articulated skeleton of human 
speech. It is curious, however, to observe the 
striking coincidences between the grammatical ter- 
minology of the Greeks and the Hindus, which 
would seem to prove that there must be some true 
and natural foundation for the much-abused gram- 
matical system of the schools. The Hindiis are the 

I 
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only nation that cultivated the science of grammar 
•without having received any impulse, directly or 
indirectly, from the Greeks. Yet we find in San- 
skrit too the same system of cases, called vibhakti, or 
inflections, the active, passive, and middle voices, 
the tenses, moods, and persons, divided not exactly, 
but very nearly, in the same manner as in Greek.* 
In Sanskrit, gi-ammar is called vydkarana, which 
means analysis or taking to pieces. As Greek 
grammar owed its origin to the critical study of 
Homer, Sanskrit grammar arose from the study of 
the Vedas, the most ancient poetry of the Brahmans. 
The differences between the dialect of these sacred 
hjroms and the literary Sanskrit of later ages were 
noted and preserved with a religious care. We still 
possess the first essays in the grammatical science of 
the Brahmans, the so-called pr&tis&khyas. These 
works, though they merely profess to give rules on 
the proper pronunciation of the ancient dialect of 
the Vedas, furnish us at the same time with observa- 
tions of a grammatical character, and particularly 
with those valuable lists of words, irregular or in 
any other way remarkable, the Ganas. These sup- 
plied that solid basis on which successive genera- 
tions of scholars erected the astounding structure 
that reached its perfection in the grammar of P&nini. 
There is no form, regular or irregular, in the whole 
Sanskrit language, which is not provided for in the 
grammar of Pfimni and his commentators. It is the 
perfection of a merely empirical analysis of language, 
unsurpassed, nay even unapproached, by anything 
in the grammatical literature of other nations. Yet 

* See M. M.'a Hiitory of Ancient Sanskrit Literature, p. 158. 
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of the real nature, and natural growth of language, it 
teaches us nothing. 

What then do we know of language after we have 
learnt the grammar of Greek or Sanskrit, or after we 
have transferred the network of classical grammar to 
our own tongue? 

We know certain forms of language which corre- 
spond to certain forms of thought. We know that 
the subject must assume the form of the nominative, 
the object that of the accusative. We know that the 
more remote object may be put in the dative, and 
that the predicate, in its most general form, may 
be rendered by the genitive. We are taught that 
whereas in English the genitive is marked by a 
final «, or by the preposition o/, it is in Greek ex- 
pressed by a final os, in Latin by is. But what 
this OS and is represent, why they should have the 
power of changing a nominative into a genitive, 
a subject into a predicate, remains a riddle. It is 
self-evident that each language, in order to be a 
language, must be able to distinguish the subject 
fifom the object, the nominative fix)m the accusative. 
But how a mere change of termination should suf&ce 
to convey so material a distinction would seem 
almost incomprehensible. If we look for a moment 
beyond Greek and Latin, we see that there are in 
reality but few languages which have distinct forms 
for these two categories of thought. Even in Greek 
and Latin there is no outward distinction between 
the nominative and accusative of neuters. The 
Chinese language, it is commonly said, has no 
grammar at all, that is to say, it has no inflections, 
no declension and conjugation, in our sense of these 
words ; it makes no formal distinction of the various 

I a 
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parts of speech, noun, verb, adjective, adverb, &c. 
Yet there is no shade of thought that cannot be 
rendered in Chinese. The Chinese have no more 
difficulty in distinguishing between 'James beats 
John,' and 'John beats James,' than the Greeks 
and Romans or we ourselves. They have no termi- 
nation for the accusative, but they attain the same 
by always placing the subject before, and the object 
after the verb, or by employing words, before or 
after the noun, which clearly indicate that it is to 
be taken as the object of the verb.* There are other 

* The following and some other notes were kindlj- sent to me 
bj the first Chinese scholar in Europe, M. Stanislas Julien, 
Membre de I'lnstitut. 

The Chinese do not decline their sabstantives, but they indi- 
cate the cases distinctly — 

A. By means of particles. 

B. By means of position. 

1. The nominative or the subject of a sentence is always 

placed at the beginning. 

2. The genitive may be marked — 

(a) By the particle tchi placed between the two nouns, of 
which the first is in the genitive, the second in the nominative. 
Example, j'i'n tchi hiun (hominum princeps, literally, man, sign of 
ihe genitive, prince). 

(6) By position, placing the word which is in the genitive first, 
and the word which is in the nominative second. Ex. koue 
(kingdom) jtn (man), i.e. a roan of the kingdom. 

3. The dative may be expressed — 

(a) By the preposition yu, to. Ex. sse (to give) yen (money) 
yu (to) jin (man). 

(6) By position, placing first the verb, then the word which 
stands in the dative, lastly, the word which stands in the accusative. 
Ex. yu (to give) jin (to a man) pe (white) yu (jade), hoang 
(yellow) kin (metal), i.e. gold. 

4. The accusative is either left without any mark, for instance, 
pao (to protect) min (the people), or it is preceded by certain 
words which had originally a more tangible meaning, but gradu- 
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languages which have more terminations even than 
Greek and Latin. In Finnish there are fifteen cases, 

ally dwindled away into mere signs of the accusative. [These 
were first discovered and correctly explained by M. Stanislas 
Julien in his Vindicia Philologicce in Linguam Sinicam, Paris, 
1830.] The particles most frequently used for this purpose by 
modern writers are pa and Uiang, to grasp, to take. Ex. pa 
(taking) tchoung-jin (crowd of men) (eou (secretly) Kan (he 
looked), i.e. he looked secretly at the crowd of men (hominum 
turbam furtim aspiciebat). In the more ancient Chinese {Kou- 
ioen) the words used for the same purpose are i (to employ, etc.), 
iu, iu, hou. Ex. t (employing) jin (humanity) (sun (he preserves) 
sin (in the heart), i.e. humanitatem conservat corde. / (taking) 
tchi (right) wei (to make) k'iS (crooked), i.e. rectum facere cur- 
vum. Pao (to protect) hou (sign of accus.) min (the people). 

5. The ablative is expressed — 

(a) By means of prepositions, such as thsong, yeou, tseu, hou. 
Ex. thsong, (ex) tJiien (coelo) lat (venire); te (obtinere) hou (ab) 
thien (coelo). 

{b) By means of position, so that the word in the ablative is 
placed before the verb. Ex. thien (heaven) Atan^-fcAt (descended, 
tchi being the relative particle or sign of the genitive) tsal (cala- 
mities), i.e. the calamities which Heaven sends to men. 

6. The instrumental is expressed — 

(a) By the preposition yu, with. Ex. yu (with) kien (the 
sword) cha (to 'ki\\')jin (a man). 

(b) By position, the substantive which stands in the instru- 
mental case being placed before the verb, which is followed again 
by the noun in the accusative. Ex. i (by hanging) cha (he 
killed) tchi (him). 

7. The locative may be expressed by simply placing the noun 
before the verb. Ex. si (in the East or East) yeou (there is) 
suo-lou-po (a sthupa); or by prepositions as described in the text. 

The adjective is always placed before the substantive to whiclt 
it belongs. Ex. meijin, a beautiful woman. 

The adverb is generally followed by a particle which produces 
the same effect as e in bene, or ter in celeriter. Ex. cho-jen, in 
silence, silently; ngeou-jen, perchance; kiu-jen, with fear. 

Sometimes an adjective becomes an adverb through position. 
Ex. chen, good ; but chen ko, to sing well. 
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expressive of every possible relation between the 
subject and the object; but there is no accusative, 
no purely objective case.* In English and French 
the distinctive terminations of the nominative and 
accusative have been worn off by phonetic corrup- 
tion, and these languages are obliged, like Chinese, 
to mark the subject and object by the collocation of 
words. What we learn therefore at school in being 
taught that rex in the nominative becomes regem in 
the accusative, is simply a practical rule. "We know 
when to say rex and when to say regem. But why 
the king as a subject should be called rex^ and as an 
object regem, remains entirely unexplained. In the 
same manner we learn that amo means I love, amavi 
I loved; but why that tragical change from hve to 
no love should be represented by the simple change 
of to an", or, in English, by the addition of a mere 
cL, is neither asked nor answered. 

Now if there is a science of language, these are 
the questions which it will have to answer. If they 
cannot be answered, if we must be content with 
paradigms and rules, if the terminations of nouns 
and verbs must be looked upon either as conventional 
contrivances or as mysterious excrescences, there is 
no such thing as a science of language, and we must 
be satisfied with what has been called the art {ri^fvii) 
of language or grammar. 

Before we either accept .or decline the solution of 
any problem, it is right to determine what means 

* From a similar cause the North-Indians have innumerable 
verbs to express every shade of action ; they have different 
words for eating as applied to fish, flesh, animal or human, soup, 
vegetables, &c. But they cannot say either lam or I have. Cf. 
Du Ponceau, pp. 195, 200. 
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there are for solving it. Beginning with English 
we should ask, what means have we for finding out 
why / love should mean I am actually loving, 
whereas / loved indicates that that feeling is past 
and gone? Or, if we look to languages richer in 
inflections than English, we should try to discover by 
what process, and under what circumstances, amo, I 
love, was changed in Latin, through the mere addition 
of an r, into amor, expressing no longer I love, but lam 
loved? Did declensions and conjugations bud forth 
like the blossoms of a tree? Were they imparted to 
man ready-made by some mysterious power? Or did 
some wise people invent them, assigning certain 
letters to certain phases of thought, as mathema- 
ticians express unknown quantities by freely chosen 
algebraic exponents? We are here brought at once 
&ce to face with the highest and most difficult 
problem of our science, the origin of language. 
But it will be well for the present to turn our eyes 
away from theories, and fix our attention at first 
entirely on facts. 

Let us keep to the English perfect, / bved, as 
compared with the present, 1 hve. We cannot em- 
brace at once the whole English grammar, but if 
we can track one form to its true lair, we shall 
probably have no difficulty in digging out the rest of 
the brood. Now if we aak how the addition of a 
final d could express the momentous transition from 
being in love to being indifferent, the first thing we 
have to do, before attempting any explanation, 
would be to establish the earliest and most original 
form of / loved. This is a rule which even Plato 
recognised in his philosophy of language, though, 
we must confess, he seldom obeyed it. We know 
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what havoc phonetic corruption may make both in 
the dictionary and the grammar of a language, and 
it would be a pity to waste our conjectures on 
formations which a mere reference to the history of 
language would suffice to explain. Now a very slight 
acquaintance with the history of the English language 
teaches us that the grammar of modem English is not 
the same as the grammar of Wycliffe. Wycliffe's 
English, again, may be traced back to what, with Sii* 
Frederick Madden, we may call Middle English, from 
1500 to 1330 ; Middle English to Early English, from 
1330 to 1230; Early English to Semi-Saxon, frtim 
1230 to 1100; and Semi-Saxon to Anglo-Saxon.* 
It is evident that if we are to discover the original 
intention of the syllable which changes / love into 
/ loved, we must consult the original form of that 
syllable wherever we can find it. We should never 
have known that priest meant originally an elder, 
unless we had ti*aced it back to its original form 
•presbyter, m which a Greek scholar at once recognises 
the comparative of presbys, old. If left to modem 
English alone, we might attempt to connect priest 
with praying or preaching, but we should not thus 
arrive at its true derivation. The modem word 
Gospel conveys no meaning at all. As soon as we 
trace it back to the original Goddspell, we see that 
it is a literal translation of Evangelium, or good news, 
good tidings.f Lord would be nothing but an 
empty title in English, unless we could discover its 
original form and meaning in the Anglo-Saxon 

* See some criticisms on this division in Marsh's Lectures on 
the English Language, p. 48. 

f 'Goddspell onn Ennglissh nemmnedd iss God word, annd 
god ti])ennde, God errnde.' &c. — Ormulum, pref. 157. ' And 
beode }>er godes godd-spel.'— Zayamon, iii. 1S2, t. 29, 508. 
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hl&f-ord, meaning the source of bread, from hl&f, a 
loafj and ord^ place.* 

But even after this is done, after we have traced 
a modem English word back to Anglo-Saxon, it 
follows by no means that we should there find it In 
its original form, or that we should succeed in 
forcing it to disclose its original intention. Anglo- 
Saxon is not an original or aboriginal language. It 
points by its veiy name to the Saxons and Angles 
of the continent. We have, therefore, to follow our 
word fi'om Anglo-Saxon through the various Saxon 
and Low-Gennan dialects, till we arrive at last at 
the earliest stage of German which is ■within our 
reach, the Gothic of the fourth century after Christ. 
Even here we cannot rest. For, although we cannot 
trace Gothic back to any earlier Teutonic language, 
we see at once that Gothic, too, is a modem lan- 
guage, and that it must have passed through nume- 
rous phases of growth before it became what it is in 
the mouth of Bishop Ulfilas. 

What then are we to do? — We must try to do 
what is done when we have to deal with the modem 
Romance languages. If we could not trace a 
French word back to Latin, we should look for its 
corresponding form in Italian, and endeavour to 
trace the Italian to its Latin source. If^ for instance, 
we were doubtful about the origin of the French 
word for fire, /e«, we have but to look to the Italian 
fuoco, in order to see at once that both fuoco and 
feu are derived from the Latin focus. We can do 
this because we know that French and Italian are 
cognate dialects, and because we have ascertained 
beforehand the exact degree of relationship in which 

* Grimm, Deutsche Gramtnatik, i. p. 229. Lady in A.-S. hl&f- 
dige ; L c. IL p. 405. 
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they stand to each other. Had we, instead of look- 
ing to Italian, looked to Gennan for an explanation 
of the French /ew, we should have missed the right 
track; for the German fexier, though more like feu. 
than the Italian /jioco, could never have assumed in 
French the fomafeu. 

Again, in the case of the preposition hors, which 
in French means without, we can more easily deter- 
mine its origin after we have found that hors corre- 
sponds with the Italian fuora, the Spanish fuera. 
The French fromage, cheese, derives no light from 
Latin. But as soon as we compare the Italian for- 
maggio* we see that formaggio and fromage are 
derived irom. forma ; cheese being made in Italy by 
keeping the milk in small baskets or forms. Feeble, 
the French /aiftfe, is clearly derived from Latin; but 
it is not till we see the Italian fievole that we are 
reminded of the Latin flebilis, tearful. We should 
never have found the etymology, that is to say the 
origin, of the French payer, the English to pay, if we 
did not consult the dictionary of the cognate dialects, 
such as Italian and Spanish. Here we find that to 
pay is expressed in Italian by pagare, in Spanish by 
pagar, whereas in Proven9al we actually find the two 
forms pagar and payor. Now pagar clearly points 
back to Latin pacare, which means to padfy, t» 
appease. To appease a creditor meant to pay him ; 
in the same manner as une quittance, a quittance or 
receipt, was originally quietantia, a quieting, firom 
quietus, quiet.f 

* Diez, Lexicon Comparativum. Columella, vii. 8. 

f In mediaeval Latin fredum is ' compositio qua fisco exsoluta 
reus pacem a principe assequitur.' It ia the German /rufu, peace, 
latinised. From it the French let frais, expense, and defrayer, 
to pay. Cf. Scbeler, Die^onnaire dPEtymologiefrangaite, a. t. 
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If, therefore, we wish to follow up our researches 
— ^if, not satisfied with having traced an English 
word back to Gothic, we want to know what it was 
at a still earlier period of its growth — we must 
determine whether there are any languages that 
stand to Grothic in the same relation in which Italian 
and Spanish stand to French — we must restore, as 
fer as possible, the genealogical tree of the various 
families of human speech. In doing this we enter on 
the second or classificatory stage of our science; for 
genealogy, where it is applicable, is the most perfect 
form of classification. 

Before we proceed to examine the results which 
have been obtained by the recent labours of Schlegel, 
Humboldt, Pritchard, Bopp, Bumouf, Grimm, Pott, 
Benfey, Euhn, Curtius, Schleicher, and others in this 
branch of the science of language, it will be well to 
glance at what had been achieved before their time 
in the classification of the numberless dialects of 
mankind. 

The Greeks never thought of applying the prin- 
ciple of classification to the varieties of human speech. 
They only distinguished between Greek on one side, 
and all other languages on the other, comprehended 
under the convenient name of 'Barbarous.' They 
succeeded, indeed, in classifying four of their own 
dialects with tolerable correctness,* but they applied 
the term ' barbarous ' so promiscuously to the other 

• Strabo, viii. p. 833, Tt^r fiiv 'laia rj ToXai^ 'ArdlSi ri^r 
ahrny ^ftiv, ri)v li Ai>>plia ry AioX/Si. The same writer, at the 
commencement of the Christian era, has the following remark 
on the numerous spoken dialects of Greece : ^xtioy i' m xal vvv, 
Kara. irdXeic, fiXXot fiXXwc JtaXcyovrat* Zotovai it iwplitty Aravrit 
itd nff evfi€a»ay ixucpAniav. See Romaic and Modern Greek, 
by James Clyde, 1855, p. 28. 
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more distant relatives of Greek (the dialects of the 
Pelasgians, Carians, Macedonians, Thracians, and 
lUyrians), that, for the purposes of scientific classi- 
fication, it is almost impossible to make any use of 
the statements of ancient writers about these so-called 
barbarous idioms.* 

• Herodotus (vii. 94, 509) gives Pelasgi as the old name of the 
.Sk>Iians and of the lonians in the Peloponnesus and the islands. 
Nevertheless he argues (i. 57) from the dialect spoken in his 
time by the Pelasgi of the towns of Kreston, Plakia, and 
Skylake, that the old Pelasgi spoke a barbarous tongue {fiapScipov 
Ttiy yXuaaay lii'Tct). He has, therefore, to admit that the Attic 
race, being originally Pelasgic, unlearnt its language (to 'AruKoy 
iOyot iov UtKaayiKuy, &fta rn fteTa€6\ji r^ it "EWqvor, xai ri/y 
yXQaaav ficTi/xaOt). See Diefenbach, Origines EuropcBCB, p. 59. 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus (i. 17) avoids this diflSculty by 
declaring the Pelasgi to have been from the beginning a Hellenic 
race. Tliis, however, is merely his own theory. Tlie Kariatts 
are called ftap€ap6<pmvoi by Homer {II. v. 867) ; but Strabo (xiv. 
662) takes particular care to show that they are not therefore 
to be considered as l3ap€apot. He distinguishes between j3ap- 
Capo^uvc'if, i.e. KaKuit fWriyl^siy and Kaptari Xu\{i>', Kapiieiy Koi 
^p&apil^tty. But the same Strabo says that the Karians were 
formerly called At'Xtytc (xii. p. 572) ; and these, together with 
Pelasgians and Kaukones, are reckoned by him (vii. p. 321) as 
the earlier barbarous inhabitants of Hellas. Again, he (vii. 
p. 321), as well as Aristotle and Dionysius of Halicarnassus (i. 17), 
considers the Locrians as descendants of the Leleges, though they 
would hardly call the Locrians barbarians. 

The Macedonians are mentioned by Strabo (x. p. 460) 
together with ' the other Hellenes.' Demosthenes speaks of 
Alexander as a barbarian ; Isokrates as a Heraclide. To judge 
from a few extant words, Macedonian might have been a Greek 
dialect. (Diefenbach, Orig. Europ. p. 62.) Justine (vii. 1) says 
of the Macedonians, ' Populus Pelasgi, regio Pseonia dicebatur.' 
There was a tradition that the country occupied by the Mace- 
donians belonged formerly to Thracians or Pierians (Thuc. ii. 99; 
Strabo, vii. p. 321) ; part of it to Thessalians (ibid.). 

The Thracian* are called by Herodotus (v. 3) the greatest 
people after the Indians. They are distinguished by Strabo 
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Pkto, indeed, in his Cratylus (c. 36), throws out a 
hint that the Greeks might have received their own 
words from the barbarians, the barbarians being 
older than the Greeks. But he was not able to 
see the full bearing of this remark. He only points 
out that some words, such as the names of fire, 
water, and dog, were the same in Phrygian and 
Greek; and he supposes that the Greeks borrowed 
them from the Phrygians (c. 26). The idea that 
the Greek language and that of the barbarians could 
have had a common source never entered his mind. 
It is strange that even so comprehensive a mind 
as that of Aristotle should have failed to pei'ceive 

from niyrians (Diefenbach, p. 65), from Celts (ibid.), and from 
Scythians (Thuc. ii. 96). What we know of their language rests 
on a statement of Strabo (vii. 303, 30o), that the Thracians spoke 
the same language as the Gretse, and the Getaa the same as the 
Dacians. We possess fragments of Dacian speech in the botani- 
cal names collected by Dioskorides, and these, as interpreted by 
Grimm, are clearly Aryan, though not Greek. The Dacians are 
called barbarians by Strabo, together with Illyrians and Epirotes. 
(Strabo, vii. p. 321.) 

The Illyrians were barbarians in the eyes of the Greeks. 
They are now considered as an independent branch of the Aryan 
family. Herodotus refers the Veneti to the Illyrians (i. 196); 
and the Veneti, according to Polybius (ii. 17), who knew them, 
spoke a language different from that of the Celts. He adds that 
they were an old race, and in their manner and dress like the 
Celts. Hence many writers have mistaken them for Celts, 
neglecting the criterion of language, on which Polybius lays 
proper stress. The Illyrians were a widely extended race; the 
Pannonians, -the Dalmatians, and the Dardanians (from whom 
the Dardanelles were called), are ail spoken of as Illyrians. 
(Diefenbach, Originet Europam, pp. 74, 75). It is lost labour 
to try to extract anything positive from the statements of the 
Greeks and Romans on the race and the language of their bar- 
barian neighbours. 
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in languages some of that law and order which he 
tried to discover in every realm of nature. As 
Aristotle, however, did not attempt this, we need not 
wonder that it was not attempted by any one else 
for the next two thousand years. The Romans, in 
all scientific matters, were merely the parrots of the 
Greeks. Having themselves been called barbarians, 
they soon learnt to apply the same name to all other 
nations, except, of course, to their masters, the 
Greeks. Now barbarian is one of those lazy expres- 
sions which seem to say everything but in reality 
say nothing. It was applied as recklessly as the 
word heretic during the middle ages. If the Romans 
had not received this convenient name of barbarian 
ready-made for them, they would have treated their 
neighbours, the Celts and Germans, with more 
respect and sympathy: they would, at all events, 
have looked at them with a more discriminating eye. 
And, if they had done so, they would have dis- 
covered, in spite of outward differences, that these 
barbarians were, after all, not very distant cousins. 
There was as much similarity between the language 
of Caesar and the barbarians against whom he fought 
in Gaul and Germany as there was between his 
language and that of Homer. A man of Caesar's 
sagacity would have seen this, if he had not been 
blinded by traditional phraseology. I am not 
exaggerating. For let us look at one instance 
only. If we take a verb of such constant occurrence 
as to have, we shall find the paradigms almost iden- 
tical in Latin and Gothic : — 





In Latin. 


In Qothic. 


I have 


habeo 


haba 


Thou hast 


habes 


habais 


He has 


habet 


habai}' 



In Latin. 


In Gothic 


habemus 


habam 


habetis 


habai)> 


habent 


habant. 
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We have 
You have 
They have 

It surely required a certain amount of blindness, 
or rather of deafness, not to perceive such similarity, 
and that blindness or deafness arose, I believe, entirely 
from the single word barbarian. Not till that word 
barbarian was struck out of the dictionary of man- 
kind, and replaced by brother, not till the right of 
all nations of the world to be classed as members 
of one genus or kind was recognised, can we look 
even for the first beginnings of our science. This 
change was effected by Christianity. To the Hindti, 
every man not twice-born was a Mlechchha ; to the 
Greek, every man not speaking Greek was a bar- 
barian; to the Jew, every person not circumcised 
was a Gentile ; to the Mohammedan, every man not 
believing in the prophet is a K&fir, an unbeliever, or a 
Gaur, a fire-worshipping infidel. It was Christianity 
which first broke down the barriers between Jew and 
Gentile, between Greek and barbarian, between the 
white and the black. Humanity is a word which you 
look for in vain in Plato or Aristotle ; the idea of man- 
kind as one family, as the children of one God, is an 
idea of Christian growth; and the science of mankind, 
and of the languages of mankind, is a science which, 
without Christianity, woujd never have sprung into 
life. When people had been taught to look upon all 
men as brethren, then, and then only, did the variety 
of human speech present itself as a problem that called 
for a solution in the eyes of thoughtful observers; and 
I, therefore, date the real beginning of the science of 
language from the first day of Pentecost. After 
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that day of cloven tongues a new light is spreading 
over the world, and objects rise into view which had 
been hidden from the eyes of the nations of antiquity. 
Old words assume a new meaning, old problems a 
new interest, old sciences a new purpose. The 
common origin of mankind, the diflferences of race 
and language, the susceptibility of aU nations of 
the highest mental cultui'e — these become, in the 
new world in which we live, problems of scientific, 
because of more than scientific, interest. It is no 
valid objection that so many centuries should have 
elapsed before the spirit which Christianity infused 
into every branch of scientific inquiry produced 
visible results. We see in the oaken fleet which 
rides the ocean the small acorn which was buried in 
the gi'ound hundreds of years ago, and we recognise 
in the philosophy of Albertus Magnus,* though 
nearly 1200 years after the death of Chiist, in the 
aspirations of Kepler,f and in the researches of the 

• Albert, Count of BoUstadten, or, as he is more generally 
called, Albertus Magnus, the pioneer of modern physical science, 
wrote : ' God has given to man His spirit, and with it also in- 
tellect, that man might use it for to know God. And God is 
known through the soul and by faith from the Bible, through the 
intellect from nature.' And again: 'It is to the praise and glory 
of God, and for the benefit of our brethren, that we study the 
nature of created things. In all of them, not only in the harmo- 
nious formation of every single creature, but likewise in the variety 
of different forms, we can and we ought to admire the majesty 
and wisdom of God.' 

f These are the last words in Kepler's Harmony of the 
World, ' Thou who by the light of nature has kindled in us the 
longing after the light of Thy grace, in order to raise us to the 
light of Thy glory, thanks to Thee, Creator and Lord, that Thou 
lettest mo r«'joice in Thy works. Lo, I have done the work of 
my life with that power of intellect which Thou hast given. I 
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g^'eatest philosophers yf our own ii^c, the sonijcl of 
that key-note of thought which had been struck for 



»' 



I 



» 



have recorilctl to men tlie glory of Tliy works, aa fur as my mind 
could coinprolieud tlieir infinite majesty. My senses wore iiwake 
to search as far aa I could, with purity and faitlifulucss. If I, a 
worm before Thino eyes, and born in tho bonds of sin, liavo 
brought forth anything that is unworthy of Thy counsels, inspire 
me with Thy spirit, that 1 may correct it. If, by the wonderful 
beauty of Thy works, I have been led into boldness, if I liavo 
Sought my own honour among men as I advanced in the work 
which was destined to Thine honour, pardon me in kindness and 
charity, and by Thy gra*io grant that my tea'diing may be to Thy 
glory, and tho welfare of all men. Praise ye the Lord, ye hea- 
venly Harmonies, and ye that understand the new harmonies, 
praise the Lord. Praise God,' () my soul, aa long aa I live. 
From Him, through Him, and in Him is all, the material as well 
as the spiritual — all that wo know and nil that we know not yet 
— for there is much to do that is yet undone.' 

These words are all the more remarkable, because written by 
a man who was persecuted by theologians aa a heretic, but who 
nevertheless was not ashamed to profes.* himself a Christian. 

I end with an extract from one of the most distinguished of 
living naturalists: — 'Tho antiquarian recognises at once the 
workings of intelligenco in the remains of an ancient civilization. 
Uc may fail to ascertain their age correctly, he may remain 
doubtful OS to the order in which they were successively con- 
structed, but tho character of the whole tells him they are 
works of art, and that men like himself originated Iheso relics of 
bygone ages. So shall the intelligent naturalist rca<l at once 
in the pictures which nature presents to him, the works of a 
higher Iiitelligence ; he shall recognise in the minute perforated 
cells of tho coniferas, which differ so wonderfully from tlio.s<; of 
other plants, the hieroglyphics of a peculiar age ; in their needle- 
like leaves, the escutcheon of a peculiar dynasty ; in their 
repeated apppsranco under moat diversified circumstances, a 
thoughtful and lluiught-elicitiiig adaptatiou. He beholds, indeed, 
bo works of a being thinking like himself, but ho feels, at the 
aaine time, that he stands as much below the Supremo Intelli- 
ence, in wisdom, power, and goodneaa, as the works of art are 
inferior to the wonders of nature. Let uaturali^ts look at the 

K 
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the first time by the apostle of the Gentiles:* ^ For 
the invisible things of Him from the creation of the 
world are clearly seen, being understood by the things 
that are made, even His eternal power and God- 
head.^ 

But we shall see that the science of language owes 
more than its first impulse to Christianity. The 
pioneers of our science were those very apostles 
who were commanded *to go into all the world, 
and preach the gospel to every creature ; ' and their 
true successors, the missionaries of the whole Chris- 
tian Church. Translations of the Lord's Prayer 
or of the Bible into every dialect of the world, 
form even now the most valuable materials for the 
comparative philologist. As long as the number of 
known languages was small, the idea of classification 
hardly suggested itself. The mind must be be- 
wildered by the multiplicity of facts before it has 
recourse to division. As long as the only languages 
studied were Greek, Latin, and Hebrew, the simple 
division into sacred and profane, or classical and 
oriental, sufficed. But when theologians extended 
their studies to Arabic, Chaldee, and Syriac, a step, 
and a very important step, was made towards the 
establishment of a class or femily of languages.f 

world under such impressions, and evidence will pour in upon as 
that all creatures are expressions of the thoughts of Him whom 
we know, love, and adore unseen.' 

* Rom. i. 20. Locke, Essay concerning Human Understanding, 
vr. 10, 7. 

t Hervas {Catologo, i. 37) mentions tho following works, pub- 
lished during the sixteenth century, bearing on the science of lan- 
guage: — Introduclio in Chaldaicam Linguam, Siriacatn, atgue 
Armenicam, et decern alias Linguas, a Thesco Ambrosio, PapisB, 
1539, 4ta De Ratione communi omnium Linguarum et Littera- 
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No one could help seeing that these langiinp^es were 
most intimately related to each other, and that they 
differed from Greek and Latin on all points on 
which they agreed among themselves. As early as 
1606 we find Guichard* in his Ilarmonie Etymo- 

rum Commentariut, a Theodoro Bibliandro, Tiguri, 1.548, 4to. It 
contains the Lord's Prayer in fourteen languages. Bibliander 
derives Welsh and Coniish from Greel;, Greek having been car- 
ried there from Marseilles, through France. He states that 
Armenian differs little from Chaldcc, and cites Postel, who de- 
rived the Turks from the Arnieniaos, because Turkish was spoken 
in Armenia. Ho treats the Persians as descendants of 8hcm, 
and connects their language with Sjriac and Hebrew. Servian 
and Georgian are, according to him, dialects of Greek. 

Other works on language published during the sixteenth century 
are : — Perion, Dialogomm de LingucB GallictB Origine ejusque 
cum Grtcca Cognatione, lil/ri qttatuor, Parisiis, 1554. Ho says 
that as French is not mentioned among the seventy-two languages 
■which s|)rang from the Tower of Babel, it must be derived from 
Greek. He quotes Ciesar {De Bella Gallico, vi. 14) to prove 
that the Druids apoke Greek, and then derives from it the 
modern French language! 

The works of Henri Estienne (1528-1598) stand on a much 
sounder basis. He has been unjustly accused of having derived 
French from Greek. See his Traicle de la Conformile du 
lAingage frangais avec fe^rfc, about 1566. It contains chiefly 
syntactical and grammatical remarks, and its object is to show 
that modes of expression in Greek, which sound anomalous and 
difficult, can bo rendered easy by a comparison of analogous ex- 
pressions in French. 

The Lord's Prayer was published in 1548 in fourteen languages, 
by Bibliander; in 1591 in twenty-six languages, by Roccha 
{Bibliollieca Apostolica Valicana, a fratro Angelo Roccha, 
Rom^, 1591, 4to.); in 1592 in forty languages, by Megiserus 
{Specimen XL Lijiguarum et Dialeclorum ub Hieronymo Me- 
guero & diversis auctorihui colleclarum quibus Ortilio Domi- 
nica e»t expressa, Francofurti, 1592); in 1593 in fifty languages, 
by the same author ( Oratio Dominica L diversis Unguis, cura 
H, Mcgisori, Francofurti, 1593, 8vo.) 

* At the beginning of the seventeenth century wan published 
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lotp'que, placing Hebrew, Chaldee, and Syriac as a 
class of languafjes by themselves, and distine^iiisliing 
besides between the Romance and Teutonic dialects. 

What i)revented, however, for a long time the 
progress of the science of language was the idea that 
Hebrew was the primitive languiige of mankind, and 
that, theretiire, all Itmgnages must be derived from 
Hebrew. The fiithers of the- Church never expressed 
any douitt on tliis point. St. Jerome, in one of his 
epistles to Daniusus,* writes : ' The whole of imti- 
quity (miivcrsa antiquitas) affirms that Hebrew, 
in wliich the Old Testament is written, was the 
begimiing of all huniim speech.' Origcn, in his 
eleventh Homily on the book of N umbel's, expresses 
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Trisor tie nihtoire des Langues de cet Univert, par Clnudti Duret, 
Bt'condo ediliou, Iverdon, 1619, 4to. Ilcrvas saya that Duret 
repeats the mistakes of Postel, BibliaDder, and other writers of 
the sixteenth century. 

Before Duret came Estienne Guichard, IJ Ilannonie Elymolo' 
gique des Langues Ilibraique, Cltulduupie, Syriaque — Gret/ue — 
Latine, FrangoUe, Italienne, Espagnoie — Allematide, Flamende, 
Anglaise, &c., Paris, 160G. 

Hervas only knows the second edition, Paris, 1618, and thinks 
the first was published in 1608. The title of his book shows 
that Guichard distinguished between four classes of languages, 
which we should now call the Semitic, the Hellenic, Italic, and 
Teutonic: he derives, however, Greek from Hebrew. 

I. I. Scaliger, in his Diatriba de Europaorum Unguis 
(Opuscultt varia, Pariaiis, 1610), p. 119, distinguishes eleven 
classes: Latin, Greek, Teutonic, Slavonic, Epirotic or Albanian, 
Tartaric, Hungarian, Finnic, Irish, British in Wales and Brittany, 
and Bask or Cantabrian. 

• ' Initiura oris et communis eloquii, et hoc omno quod loqui- 
mur, Hebraiam esse linguam qua vetus Testamentum scripium 
est, universa antiquitas tradidit.' In another place {haia, c. 7) 
he writes, 'Omnium enim fere linguarum verbis utuntur IIo- 
brffii.' See also Journal Asiatique, 1850, Juillet, p, 20. 
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Ids belief that the Hebrew language, originally given 
through Adam, remained in that part of the world 
which was the chosen portion of God, not, like the 
rest, left to one of His angels.* Wlien, therefore, 
the first attempts at a classification of languages were 
made, the problem, as it presented itself to scholars 
such as Guichard and Thomassin, was this : ' As 
Hebrew is undoubtedly the mother of all languages, 
how are we to exphiiii the process by which Hebrew 
became split into so many dialects, and how can 
these numerous dialects, such as Greek and Latin, 
Coptic, Persian, Turkish, be traced back to their 
common source, the I lebrew ? ' 

It is astonishing what an amount of real learning 
and ingenuity was wasted on this question during 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. It finds, 
perliaps, but one piiniUel in the laborious calculations 
and constructions of early astronomers, who had to 
account for the movements of the heavenly bodies, 
always taking it for granted that the earth must 
be the fixed centre of our planetary system. But, 
although we know now that the labours of such 
scholars as Thomassin were, and could not be other- 
wise than fruitless, it would be a most discouraging 
view to take of the progress of the human race, 
were we to look upon the exertions of eminent men 
in former ages, though they may have been in a 
wrong direction, as mere vanity and vexation of 
spirit. We must not forget that the very fact of 
the failure of such men contributed powertiilly to a 
general conviction that there must be something 

• ' Mansit lingua per Adam primitus data, ut putomus, He- 
brisa, in ca pnrte Lominuni, quo; noD pars alicujus angcli, scd qusa 
Dei portio perniansil.* 
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wrong in the problem itself, till at last a bolder 
genius inverted the problem and thereby solved it. 
When books after books had been written to show 
how Greek and Latin and all other languages were 
derived from Hebrew,* and when not one single 
system proved satisfactory, people asked at last — 
' Why then should all languages be derived from 
Hebrew?' — and this very question solved the pro- 
blem. It might have been natural for theologians in 
the fourth and fifth centuries, many of whom knew 
neither Hebrew nor any language except their own, 
to take it for granted that Hebrew was the source of 
all languages, but there is neither in the Old nor the 
New Testament a single word to necessitate this 
view. Of the language of Adam we know nothing ; 
but if Hebrew, as we know it, was one of the 
languages that sprang from the confusion of tongues 
at Babel, it could not well have been the language of 
Adam or of the whole earth, ' when the whole earth 
was still of one speech.'f 

Although, therefore, a certain advance was made 
towards a classification of languages by the Semitic 

* Guichard went so far as to maintain that as Hebrew was 
written from right to left, and Greek from left to right, Greek 
words might be traced back to Hebrew bj being simply read 
from right to left. 

f Among the different systems of Rabbinical exegesis, there is 
one according to wiiich every letter in Hebrew is reduced to its 
numerical value, and the word is explained by another of the same 
quantity ; thus, from the passage, ' And all the inhabitants of 
the earth were of one language' {Gen. xi. 1), is deduced that 
they all spoke Hebrew, riB^ being changed for its synonym ptTJ, 
and cn^ij (5 + 100 + 4 + 300 = 409) is substituted for iU 
equivalent TVn^ (1 + S + 400 = 409). CoheUth, ed. Ginsburg, 
p. 31. Cf. Quatrem^re, Melanges, p. 138. 
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scholars of the seventeenth century, yet this partial 
advance became in other respects an impediment. 
The purely scientific interest in arranging languages 
accoi-ding to their characteristic features was lost 
sight (jf, and erroneous ideas were propagated, the 
influence of which has even now not quite subsided. 

The first who really conquered the prejudice that 
Hebrew was the source of all hmguage was Leibniz, 
the contemporary and rival of Newton. ' There is 
as much reason,' he said, ' for supposing Hebrew to 
have been the primitive language of mankind, as 
there is for adopting the view of Goropius, who 
published a work at Antwerp, in 1580, to prove 
that Dutch was the language spoken in Paradise.'* 
In a letter to Tenzel, Leibniz writes : ' To call 
Hebrew the primitive language, is like calling branches 

• Hermathena Joannis Goropii Becani: Antuerpise, 1580. 
Oriffinex Antverpiana:, 1569, Andre Kempe, in Lia work on 
the language of Paradise, maintaina that God apoko to Adam in 
Swedish, Adam answered in Danish, and the aerpent spoke to 
Eve in French. 

Chardin relates that the Fersians believe three languages to 
Imve been spoken in Paradise; Arabic by the serpent, Persian by 
Adam and Eve, and Turkish by Gabriel. 

J. B. Erro, in his El Mundo primitivo, Madrid, 1814, claims 
Bask as the language spoken by Adam. 

A curious discussion took place about two hundred years ago 
in the Metropolitan Chapter of Fampeluna. The decision, as 
entered in the minutes of the chapter, is as follows- — 1. Was Bask 
the primitive language of mankind? The leorned members con- 
fess that, in spite of their strong conviction on the subject, they dare 
not give an iiflinuutivc answer. 2. Was Bask tlie only language 
spoken by Adam and Eve in Paradise? On this point the 
chapter declares that no doubt can exist in their minds, and 
that ' it is impossible to bring forward any serious or rational 
objection.' See Ilenucquin, Essai tur I'Analogie des Latiguet, 
Bordeaux, 18.38, p. 60. 
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of a tree primitive branches, or like imagining that 
in some country hewn trunks could grow instead 
of trees. Such ideas may be conceived, but they 
do not agree with the laws of nature, and witli the 
harmony of the universe, that is to say, with the 
Divine Wisdom.'* 

But Leibniz did more than remove this one great 
stumbling-block i'rom the threshold of the science of 
language. He WJis the first to apply the principle 
of sound inductive reasoning to a subject which 
before him had only been treated at random. He 
pointed out tlie necessity of collecting, first of all, as 
large a number of facts sis possible.f He appealed 
to missionaries, travellers, ambassadors, princ^;s, and 
emperors, to help hhn in a work which he had so 
much at heart. The Jesuits in China had to work 
for liim. Witsen,J the traveller, sent him a most 
precious present, a translation of the Lord's Prayer 
into the jargon of tlie Hottentots. ' My friend,' 




• Guhrauer's Life of Leibniz, ii. p. 129. 

I Guhrauer, vol. ii. p. 127. In his Dissertation on the Origin 

of NutioHS, 1710, Leibniz says: — 'The study of languages must 
not bo coiiducteJ iiccording to any other principles but those of 
the exact sciences. Why begin with the unknown instead of 
the known? It stands to reason that we ought to begin witli 
studying the modern languages which are within our reach, in 
order to compare them with one another, to discover their 
differences and affinities, and then to proceed to those which havo 
preceded them in former ages, in order to show their filiation and 
their origin, and then to ascend step by step to the most ancient 
tongues, the analysis of which must lead us to the only trust- 
wortliy conclusions.' 

\ Nicolaes Witson, Burgomaster of Amsterdam, travelled in 
Russia, 1066-IG72; published his travels in 1677, dedicated to 
Peter the Great. Second edition, 1705. It contains many col- 
lections of words. 
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writes Leibniz in thanking him, ' remember, I 
implore you, and remind your Muscovite friends, to 
make researches in order to procure specimens of 
the Scythian lantruaEfcs, the Saraoyedes, Siberians, 
Laslikira, Kalmuks, Tungusians, and others.' Having 
made tlie acquaintance of Peter the Great, Leibniz 
vvTote to him the following letter, dated Vienna, 
October the 26th, 1713: — 

'I have suggested that the numerous languages, 
hitherto almost entirely unknown and unstudied 
which are current in the empire of your Majesty 
and on its frontiers, should be reduced to writing; 
also that dictionaries, or at least small vocabularies, 
should be collected, and translations be procured in 
such languages of the Ten Conmiandraents, the 
T^ord's Prayer, the Apostolic Symboliun, and other 
parts of the Catechism, ut omnis lingua laudet 
Doiulnum. This would increase the glory of your 
Majesty, who reigns over so many nations, and is so 
anxious to improve them; and it would, likewise, by 
means of a coinparison of languages, enable us to 
discover the origin of those nations who from 
Scythia, which is subject to your Majesty, advanced 
into other countries. Dut ])rincipally it would help 
to pliuit Christianity among the nations speaking 
those dialects, and I have, therefore, addressed the 
Most Rev. Metropolitan on the same subject.'* 

Leibniz drew up a list of the most simple and 
necessary terms which should be selected for com- 

• Ca/Jierinens der Grossen Verdiettste um die vergleichende 
Spracliktinde, voii F. Adclung, Petersbur}?, 1815. Anotlior 
letusr of Ilia to the Vico-Chancellor, Daroa SebHtHroBT, is dated 
Pirmout, June 22, 1716. 
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parison in various Innguages. At home, while 
engaged in historical researches, he collected what- 
ever could throw light on the origin of the German 
language, and he encouraged others, such as Eecard, 
to do the same. He pointed out the importance of 
dialects, and even of provincial and local terms, for 
elucidathig the etymological structure of languages.* 
Leibniz never undertook a systematic classification 
of the whole realm of language, nor was he successful 
ui classing the dialects with which he had become 
acquainted. He distinguished between a Japhetic 
and Aramaic class, the former occupying the north, 
the latter the south, of the continent of Asia and 
Europe. He believed in a common origin of lan- 
guages, imd in a migration of the human race from 
east to west. But he failed to distinguish the exact 
degrees of relationship in which languages stood to 
each other, and he mixed up some of the Turimian 
dialects, such as Finnish and Tataric, with the 
Japhetic feraily of speech. If Leibniz had found 
time to work out all the plans wfiich his fertile and 
comprehensive genius conceived, or if he had been 
understood and supported by cotemporary scholars, 
the science of language, as one of the inductive 
sciences, might have been established a century 
eai-lier. But a man like Leibniz, who was equally 
distinguished as a scholar, a theologian, a lawyer, 
an historian, and a mathematician, could only throw 
out hints as to how language ought to be studied, 
Leibniz was not only the discovei'er of the difFeren- 



• Collectanea Etymologica, ii. 255. ' Mftlim siue discrimine 
Dialectorum porrogari Germanicas voces. Puto quasdarn origines 
ex superioriljus Dialcctia melius apparituras; ut ex Ulfilsa Pon- 
togotbicis, Otfridi Franciscia.' 
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tial calculus. He was one of the first to watch 
the geological stratification of the earth. He was 
engaged in consti'ucting a calculatuig machine, the 
idea of which he first conceived as a boy. He drew 
up an elaborate plan of an expedition to Egj'pt, 
which he submitted to Louis XIV. in order to 
avert his attention from the frontiers of Germany. 
The same man was engaged in a long correspondence 
■with Bossuet to Ijring about a reconciliation between 
Protestants and Romanists, and he endeavoured, in 
his Theodicie and other works, to defend the cause 
of truth and religion agjuiist the iin-oads of the 
materialistic philosophy of England and France. 
It has been said, indeed, that the discoveries of 
Leibniz produced but little effect, and tliat most 
of them had to be made again. This is not the case, 
however, with regard to the science of language. 
The new interest in lauguagcs, which Leibmz liad 
called into life, did not die again. After it had once 
been recognised as a desideratum to bring together a 
complete Herharium of tlie languages of mankind, 
missionaries and travellers felt it their duty to collect 
lists of words and draw up grammars wherever they 
come in contact ivith a new race. The two great 
works in which, at the beginnuig of our century, 
the results of these resejirches were summed ujd — 
1 mean tlie Catalogue of Langiiaijes by Ilervas, and 
the MithridaUs of Adelung — can both be traced back 
directly to the influence of Leibniz. As to Ilervas, 
ho had read Loilmiz carefully, and though he differs 
from him on some points, he fully acknowledges 
his merits in promoting a truly philosophicEd study of 
limguages. Of Adelung's Mithndates and his obliga- 
tions to Leibniz we shall liave to speak presently. 
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Hcrviw lived from 1735 to 1809. He was a 
SjMinianl by birth, and a Jesuit by profession. 
While working as a missionary among the polyglot- 
tot w trilMss of America, his attention was drawn to 
A fiyHteinutic study of languages. After his return, 
ho livod chiefly at Rome in the midst of the numerous 
ttoitiiit missionaries who had at that time been recalled 
ft>»m all parts of the world, and who, by their com- 
tniinii^itions on the dialects of the tribes among 
wlintn they had been labouring, assisted him greatly 
ill IiIh researches. 

Most of his works were written in Italiaa, and 
wiire afterwards translated into Spanish. We cannot 
I'liter into the general scope of his literary labours, 
wliich are of the most comprehensive character. 
'rii<;y were intended to form a kind of Kosmos, for 
which he chose the title of Idea del Universo. What 
Im of interest to us is that portion which treats of man 
luid language as part of the universe ; and here, again, 
chiefly his Catalogue of Languages., in six volumes, 
published in Spanish in the year 1800. 

If we compare the work of Hervas with a similar 
work which excited much attention towards the end 
of the last century, and is even now more widely 
known than Hervas — I mean Court de Gebelin's 
Monde Primitif* — ^we shall see at once how fer 
HUperior the Sj)ani8h Jesuit is to the French philo- 
Moplicr. Gebelin treats Persian, Armenian, Malay, 
iukI Coptic as dialects of Hebrew; he speaks of Bask 
iiH a dialect of Celtic, and he tries to discover Hebrew, 
(ii'Mik, Knglish, and French words ia the idioms of 
America. Hervas, on the contrary, though em- 

* Monde primitif analyse et compare avec le tnonde moderne, 
I'uris, 1773. 
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his catalogue five times the number of 
that were known to Gebcltu, is most 
careful not to allow himself to be earned away by 
theories not warranted by the evidence before him. 
It is easy now to jMjint out mistakes and inaccuracies 
in Hervas, but I think that those who have blamed 
him most are those who ought most to have acknow- 
ledged their obligations to him. To have collected 
specimens and notices of more than three hundred 
lanjfuawes is no small matter. liut llervas did more. 
He himself com|)osed gnimmm's of more than Ibrty 
liuiguages.* He was the first to point out that the 
true affinities of languages must be determuicd cMcfly 
by granunatical evidence, not by mere similarity 
of words.f He proved, by a comparative list of 
declensions and conjugations, that Hebrew, Chiddee, 
Syriac, Arabic, Kthiopic and Aniharic are aU but 
dialects of one original language, mid constitute one 
tinnily of speech, the Semitic. J He scouted the idea 
of derivuif; idl the lunfjuages of mmikind from 
Hebrew. He had perceived clear traces of affinity iu 



• Catalogo, i. 63. 

t ' Mas 80 deben consuUar gramaticas para conoccr fiu caracter 
proprio por medio de eu artificio gramatical.' — Cattiloifo, i. Bo. 
The same principle was expressed by Lord Monboddo, about 
1795, in his Ancietit Metophysics, vol. iy. p. 326. ' My la.st 
observation isi, that, as the art of a language is less arbitrary and 
more determiued by rule than cither the sound or sense of words, 
it is one of tho principal things by which the connection of lan- 
guages with one another is to be discovered. And, therefore, 
when we find that two languages practise these great arts of 
language, — derivation, composition, and flexion, — in the same 

^B way, we may conclude, I think, with great certainty, that the 

^^ one language is the original of tho other, or that they are both 

L dialects of the same language.' 

^^ X Catalogo, ii. 468. 
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Hungarian, Lapponian, and Finnish, three dialects 
now classed as members of the Turanian family.* 
He had proved that Bask was not, as was conunonly 
supposed, a Celtic dialect, but an indqjendent lan- 
guage, spoken by the cai'licst inhabitjmts of SjMiin, 
as proved by the names of the Simnish mountains 
and rivers.f Nay, one of the most brilliant dis- 
coveries in the history of the science of language, the 
establishment of the Malay and Pol^-nesian fiunily of 
speech, extending from the isknd of Madagascar 
east of Africa, over 208 degrees of longitude, to the 
Easter Islands west of America,| was made by 

• Catalogo, i. 49. Witscn, too, in a letter to Leibniz, dated 
Mai 22, 1698, alludes to the afHnity between tlie Tataric and 
MoDgoIic languages. ' On rn'a dit quo ccs deux langues (la 
langue Moegale et Tartare) sont differentes \ pen prus commo 
I'AlIeraand Test du Flumand, et qu'il est de meme des KiUmucs 
et Moegals.' — Collectanea Eti/mologica, ii. p. 363. 

f Leibniz held the same opinion (see Ilervas, Catalogo, i. 50), 
though he considered the Celts in Spain as descendants of the 
Iberians. 

J Catalogo, i. 30, 'Veri que la lengua Uamada malaya, la 
qual so habla en la peninsula de Mnlaca, es matriz de innume- 
rablcs diatectos de naciones isleSas, que desde dicha peninsula se 
extienden por mas de doscicntos gradoa de longttud en los mares 
oriental y pacifico.' 

Ibid. ii. 10. 'De csta peninsula de Malaca ban salido 
enjambrea de pobladores do las islas del mar Indiaiio y Pacilico, 
en las que, aunque pareco Labor otra nacion, que es de negros, la 
malaya es generalmento la mas doininante j extendida. La 
lengua malaya se habla en dicha peninsula, contincnte del Asia, 
en las islas Maldivas, en la de Madagascar (perteneciente al 
Africa), en las do Sonda, en las Molucas, en las Filipinas, en 
las del archipielago de San Lazaro, y en muchisimaB del mar del 
Sur desde dicho orchipidlago hasta islas, que por su poca dis- 
tancia de Aniuricu se creiaii pobladas por americanos. La isla 
de Madagascar so poiio a 60 grades de longitud, y 4 los 268 se 
pouo la isla de Fasqau u dc Davis, en la quo so habla otro dialecto 
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IleiTas long before it was annoimced to the world 
by Humboldt. 

Hervas was likewise aware of the great gramma- 
tical similarity between Simskrit and Greek, but the 
imperfect information which lie received from his 
friend, the Cannelite missionary, Fra Paolino de 
San Bartolomeo, the author of the first Sanskrit 
grammar, published at Rome in 1790, prevented 
him fi-om seeing the full meaning of this grammaticiU 
similarity. How near Hervas was to the discoveiy 
of the truth may be seen from his comparing such 
words as Theos, God, in Greek, with Deva, God, in 
Sanskrit. He identified the Greek auxiliaiy verb 
eimi, eis, csH, I am, thou art, he is, with the Sanskrit 
asmi, asi, asti. He even pointed out that the ter- 
minations of the three genders* in Greek, os, e, on, 
are the same as the Sanski-it, as, li, am. But believing, 
as he did, that the Greeks derived tlieir philosophy 
and mythology from India,f he supposed that they 
had likewse borrowed from the Hindus some of their 
words, and even the art of distinguishing the gender 
of words. 

The second work which represents the science of 
language at the beginning of tliis century, and which 
is, to a still greater extent, the result of the impulse 
which Leibniz hail given, is the Mithridates of 
Adelung. I Adelung's work depends partly on 
Hervas, partly on the collections of words which 

malayo; por lo que la extension de los dialectos malAjos es 
de 208 grados do longitud.' 

• Catalogo, ii. 134. f ^l^'d. ii. 135. 

\ The first volume appeared in 1806. He died before the 
second volume was published, which was brought out by Vater 
ill 1809. The third uud fourth volumes followed in 1816 and 
1817', edited by Vuter and the youiigur Adelung. 
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luid been made under the auspices of the Russian 
government. Now these coUectiuns are clearly due 
to Leibniz. Althougli Peter the Great had no time 

or tiiste for philological studies, the government 
kept the idea of collecting all the languages of the 
Russian empii-e stoidily in view.* Still gi"eat«r luck 
was in store for the science of lanjiuajje. Havin* 
been patronised by Cajsar at Rome, it found a still 
more devoted patroness m the great Cesarina of 
the North, Catherine the Great (1762-1796). Even 
as Grand-duchess Catheruie was engrossed with the 
idea of a Universal Dictionary, on the i)lan sug- 
gested by Leibniz. She encouraged the chajilain of 
the British Factory at St. Petersburg, the Rev. 
Daniel Dumaresq, to undertake the work, and he is 
said to have published, at her desire, a Comparative 
Vocabulary of Eastern Laiu/utiffes, in quarto; a work, 
however, which, if ever pubhshed, is now completely 
lost. The reputed author died in London in 1805, 
at the advanced age of eighty-four. When Catherine 
came to the throne, her plans of conquest hardly 
absorbed more of her time than her philological 
studies ; and she once shut herself up nearly a year, 
devoting all her time to the compilation of her 
Comparative Dictionary. A letter of hers to Zim- 
niennann, dated the 9th of May, 1785, may uiterest 
some of my hearere : — 

' Your letter,' she writes, ' has drawn me from 
the solitude in which 1 had shut myself up for nearly 

• Evidence of thia is to be found in Strahlenberg's work on 
the North and East of Europe and Asia, 1730, witli taUula 
Ijolyglottii, &c.; in Messorscbmidt's Travels in Hilieria, from 
1729-1739; in Bacbmeister, Idea el desideria de colligendis 
Unguarwn speciminibus, Petropoli, 1773 ; in Giildenstiidt'a 
Travels ill Caucasus ; &c. 
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nine months, and from which I found it hard to stir. 
You will not guess what I have been about. I will 
tell you, for such things do not happen every day. 
I have been making a list of from two to three 
hundred radictd words of the Russian lannfuatre, and 
I have had them translated into as many languages 
and jargons as I could iind. Their number exceeds 
already the second hundred. Every day I took one 
of these words and wrote it out in all the languages 
which I could collect. This has taught mo that the 
Celtic is like the Ostiakian : that what means sky in 
one language means cloud, fog, vault, in others ; that 
the word God in certain dialects means Good, the 
Highest, in othere, sun or fire. [As far as this her 
letter is written in French ; then follows a line of 
German.] I became tired of my hobby, after I had 
read your l)ook on Solitude. [Then again in French.] 
But as I should have been sorry to throw sucli a 
mass of paper in the fire ; — besides, the room, six 
fathoms in length, which I use as a boudoir in mv 
hermitage, was pretty well wanned — I asked Pro- 
fessor Pallas to come to me, and after making an 
honest confession of my sin, we agreed to publiisli 
these collections, and thus make them useful to those 
who like to occupy themselves with the forsaken tf>ys 
of others. We are only waiting for some more dia- 
lects of Eastern Sibena. Whether the woi-ld at large 
will or wll not see in this work bright ideas of dif- 
ferent kinds, must depend on the disposition of their 
minds, and does not concern me in the least.' 

^f If an empress rides a hobby, there are many ready 
[ to help her. Not only were all Russian ambassadors 

I instructed to collect materials; not only did German 
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professors* supply grammars and dictionaries, but 
Washington himself, in order to please the empress, 
sent her list of words to all governors and generals 
of the United States, enjoining them to supply the 
ijquivalents from the American dialects. The first 
volume of the Imperial Dictionary f appeared in 1787, 
containing a list of 285 words translated into fifty-one 
European and one hundred and forty-nine Asiatic 
languages. Though full credit should be given to 
the empress for this remarkable undertaking, it is but 
feir to remember that it was the philosopher who, 
nearly a hundred years before, sowed the seed that 
fell into good ground. 

As collections, the works of Hervas, of the 
Empress Catherine, and of Adelung, are highly 
important, though such is the progress made in 
the classification of languages during the last fifty 
years, that few people would now consult them. 
Besides, the principle of classification which is 
followed in these works can hardly claim to be 
called scientific. Languages are arranged geogra- 
phically, as the languages of Europe, Asia, Africa, 
America, and Polynesia, though, at the same time, 
natural affinities are admitted which would unite 

* The empress wrote to Nicolai at Berlin to ask him to 
draw up a catalogue of grammars and dictionaries. The work 
was sent to her in manuscript from Berlin, in 1785. 

f Glossarium comparativum Linguarum totius Orbit, Peters- 
burg, 1787. A second edition, in which the words are arranged 
alphabetically, appeared in 1790-91, in 4 vols., edited by 
Jankiewitsch de Miriewo. It contains 279 (272) languages, i.e. 
171 for Asia, 36 for Europe, 30 for Africa, and 23 for America. 
According to Pott, Ungleichheit, p. 230, it contains 277 lan- 
guages, 185 for Asia, 22 for Europe, 28 for Africa, 15 for America. 
This would make 280. It is a very scarce book. 
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dialects spoken at a distance of 208 degrees. Lan- 
guages seemed to float about like islands on the ocean 
of human speech ; they did not shoot together to 
form themselves into larger continents. This is a 
most critical period in the history of every science, 
and if it had not been for a happy accident, which, 
like an electric spark, caused the floating elements to 
crystallise into regular forms, it is more than doubtful 
whether the long list of languages and dialects, 
enumerated and described in the works of Hervas 
and Adelung, could long have sustained the interest 
of the student of languages. This electric spark 
was the discovery of Sanskrit. Sanskrit is the 
ancient language of the Hindus. It had ceased to 
be a spoken language at least 300 B.c. At that time 
the people of India spoke dialects standing to the 
ancient Vedic Sanskrit in the relation of Italian to 
Latin. We know some of these dialects, for there 
were more than one in various parts of India, from 
the inscriptions which the famous King Aioka hud 
engraved on the rocks of Dhauli, Girnar, and Kapur- 
digiri, and which have been deciphered by Prinsep, 
Norris, Wilson, and Burnouf. We can watch the 
further growth of these hwal dialects in the P&U, 
the sacred language of Buddhism in Ceylon, and 
once the popular dialect of the country where 
Buddhism took its origin, the modern Behdr, the 
ancient Magadha.* We meet the same local dialects 
again in what are called the Prakrit idioms, used in 
the later plays, in the sacred literature of the Jainas, 
and in a few poetical compositions; and we see at 
last how, through a mixture with the languages of 

^H * The Siughalese coll Fali, Mungata; the Burmese, MagaJa- 

■ 
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the various conquerors of India, the Arabic, Persian, 
ilongolic, and Turkish, and through a concomitant 
corruption of their grammatical system, they were 
changed into the modem Hindi, Hindustani, Mah- 
ratti, and Bengdh'. During all this time, however, 
Sanskrit continued as the literary language of the 
Brahmans. Like Latin, it did not die in giving 
birth to its numerous offspring; and even at the 
present day an educated Bralaman would write with 
greater fluency in Sanskrit than in Bengali. Sans- 
krit was what Greek was at Alexandria, what Latin 
was during the middle ages. It was the classical and 
at the same time the sacred language of the Brah- 
mans, and in it were written their sacred hymns, 
the Vedas, and the later works, such as the laws of 
Manu and the Pur&nas. 

The existence of such a language as the ancient 
ithom of the country, and the vehicle of a large 
literature, was known at all times ; and if there are 
still any doubts, like those expressed by Dugald 
Stewart in his Conjectures concerning the Origin of 
the Sanskrit,* as to its age and authenticity, they will 
be best removed by a glance at the history of India, 
and at the accounts given by the writers of different 
nations that became successively acquainted with the 
language and literature of that country. 

The argument that nearly all the names of persons 
and places in India mentioned by Greek and Roman 
writers are pure Sanskrit, has been handled so fiiUy 
and ably by others, that nothing remains to be said 
on the subject. 

The next nation after the Greeks that became ac- 

• Works, vol. ui. p. 72. 
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qiiaintt'd with the limgtiagc Jind literature of India 
was the Cliinese. Thoutjh Buddhism was not recoir- 
nised as U tiiird state-religion before the year 65 a.d., 
under the Enipenjr Ming-ti,* Buddhist niissiiomiries 
had reached China from India as early as the third 
centuiy b.c. One Buddhist missionaiy is mentioned 
in the Chinese annals in the year 217; and about the 
year 120 b.c, a Chinese general, after defeating the 
barbarous tribes north of the desert of Gobi, brought 
back as a trophy a gulden statue, the statue of Bud- 
dha. The very name of Buddlio, changed in Chinese 
into Fo-t'o and Fo,f is pure Sanskrit, and so is every 
word luid every thought of that relijjion. The Ian- 
guage which the Chinese pilgrims went to India to 
study, as the key to the sacrod literature of Buddhism, 
was Sanskrit. They call it Fan ; but Fan, as M. 
Stanislas Julien has shown, is an abbreviation of 
Fan-lan-ino, and this is the only way in which the 
Sanskrit Brahman could be rendered in Chinese.J 
We read of the Emperor Ming-ti, of the dynast}' of 
llan, sending Tsai-in and other high officials to India, 
in order to study there the doctrine t»f Buddha. 
They engaged the services of two learned Buddhists, 
JIatAnga and Tchou-fa-liui, and some of the most 
imjrortant Buddhist works were translated by them 
into Chinese. The intellectual inteitiourse between 



• M. M.'g Buddhism and Buddhist I^ilgrimt, p. 23. 

* Alelhodc jiotir dec/iiff'rer et Iranscrire les noms Sanscrils gut 
tf renconlrciit datis Irs livres chinois, inventie et dimontrie pnr 
M. Smnislas Julien: I'aris, ISfil, p. 103. 

X 'Fau-cliou (brahmakslmra), les caracteres de I'^criture 
indlenne, invcntde par l"an, c'est-a-dire Fan-lan-ino (brahma).' — 
Stanislas Julien, Voyages des Pilerins Bonddhistes, vol. ii. 
p. 505. 
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the Indian peninsula and the northern continent of 
Asia continued uuinten'upted for several centuries. 
Missions were sent from China to India to report on 
the religious, political, social, and geographical state 
of the countiy ; and the chit-f ohject of interest, which 
attracted public t-mhassies and private pilgrims acn:)ss 
the Himalayan mountains, was the religion of Buddha. 
About three hundred yeare after the public recognition 
of Buddhism by the Emperor Ming-ti, the great stream 
of Buddhist pilgrims began to flow fi'om China to 
India. The firet account which we possess of these 
pilgrimages refere to the travels of Fa-hian, who 
\-isited India towards the end of the fourth centuiy. 
His travels were translated into French by A. Remusiit. 
After Fa-hian, we have the travels of Hofi-seng and 
Song-yun, who were sent to India, in 518, by com- 
mand of the empress, with the view of collecting 
sacred books and relics. Then followed Hiouen- 
thsang, whose life and travels, from 629-645 have 
been rendered so popular by the excellent translation 
of M. Stanislas Julien. After Hiouen-thsang the 
piincipal works of Chinese pilgrims are the Itine- 
raries of the Fifty-six Moidcs, jjublished in 730, 
and the travels of Khi-nie, who visited Inditi in 964, 
at the head of 300 pilgrims. 

That the language employed for literarj' purposes 
in India during all this time was Sanskrit, Ave learn, 
not only from the numerous names and religious and 
jihilosophical tenns mentioned in the travels of the 
Chinese pilgrims, but fixim a short paradigm of de- 
clension and conjugation in Sanskrit wliich one of 
them (Hiouen-tlisang) has inserted in his diary. 

As soon as the Muliammedaus entered India, we 
hear of translations of Sanskrit works into Persian 
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and Ai'abic* As early as the reign of the second 
Abasside Khalif Alniansur,f in the year 773 a.d., an 
Indian astronomer, well versed in the science which 
he professed, visited the court of the Khalif, bringhi>c 
with hijn tables of tlie equations of planets according to 
the mean motions, with observations relative to both 
solar and lunar eclipses and the ascension of the signs ; 
taken, as he affirmed, from tables computed by an 
Indian prince, whose name, as the Arabian author 
writes it, was Phi'ghar. The Khalif, embracing the op- 
portunity thus happily presented to him, commanded 
the book to be translated into Arabic, to be published 
for a guide to the Arabians in matters pertaining 
to the stars. The task devolved on Muhammed ben 
Ibrahim Alfazdri, whose version is known to astro- 
nomers by the name of the gi-eater Sind-hind or 
Hind-sind,J for the term occurs written both ways. 

• Sir Ilcnrj Elliot's Jlisforiatis of India, p. 259. 

f Colebrookc, Miscclluneoiis Essui^s, ii. p. 504, quotes from tlie 
prefiice to the astronomical tables of Ben al Adami, published 
by his cunlinuator; Al Casern, in 920 a.d. On Sanskrit figures, 
Strnchey, As. lies. xii. lt(4, Colebrooke, Algebro, p. tii. 

X Sindhind signifies the revolving ages, according to Beu nl 
Adanii; Cosiri translates it perpetuum oiternumquu. Colebrooke 
Conjectures Siddliauta, and sii])i>oses the original to have been 
Brnhniagupta's work, Bruhinasiddhtinta. 3ll. Reinaud, in his 
Menioire sur VInde, p. 312, (juotes the following passage from the 
raryk-al-Hohama: 'En I'ann^e 156 de I'Liigire (773 deJ. C), 
il arriva de I'lnde ^ Bagdad un homme fort instruit dons les doc- 
trines de son pays. Cet liomnio possiidait la methode du Siiidhiiid, 
relative aux mouvenieuts des oj^trcs et aux equations calculees uu 
moyen de sinus de quart en quart de degre. II connaissait aussi 
diversea manieres de determiner les eelipses, ainsi que le lever dt'S 
bigues du zodinque. II aviiit eoiiij>o>e un abrege d'un ouvrngo 
relatif ti ces raatiivrcs qu'on attribuait ti un prince nonime Fygur. 
Danff cet (Scrit les Kardugia, (i.e. KrnniBJya; see Suryiisiddhania, 
ed. Burgess and \Vhittiey, p. 57 and p. 59) etaient catcules par 
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About the same time Yacub, the son of Tharec, 
composed an astronomical work, founded on the 
Sind-hind.* Harun-al-Rashid (78G-809) had two 
Indians, ^lanka and Saleli, as pliysicians at liis court. 
Manka translated the clalsical work on medicine, 
Su8ruta,f and a treatise on poisons, ascribed to Chan- 
akya, from Sanskrit into Persiau.J During the Cha- 
lifate of AlMmni'un, a famous treatise on Algebra was 
translated by Jlolunmnod ben Musa from Sanskrit 
into Arabic (edited by F. Rosen, 1831). 

About 1000 A.D., Abu Rihan al Binini (bom 970, 
died 1038) spent forty years in India, and composed 
his excellent work, the Tarikhu-1-IIiiid, which gives 
n comjilete account of the literature and sciences of 
the Hindus at that time. Albinini had been ap- 
jjointed by the Sultim of Khawarazm to accompany 
an embassy which he sent to Mahmud of Ghazni and 
Masud of Lahore. The learned Avicenna had been 
invited to join the same embassy, but had declined. 
Albinini must have acquired a complete knowledge 
of Sjmskrit, for he not only tnmslated one work on 

minutes. Le Khalife ordonna qu'on traduislt le traite indien en 
arabe, afin d'aider las musulmans ti acqnerir une connaissnnce 
exncte des dtoilea. Le aoin de la traduction fut confic; ii Mobam- 
med, fils d'lbrahim-al-Fazary, le premier enfre lea musulmans 
qui sY'tait livr^ h, une dtude approfondie de I'astronomie: on 
designe plus tard cette ti'aduction bous le litre de Grand 
Sindliind.' Albiruni places the translation in tlie year 771. 

• Reiuaud, I.e. p. 314. 

t Cf. Steinschneider, Wissenechaftliche Bliitter, toI. i. p. 79. 

$ See Professor Fliigel, in Zettschrifl der D.M. G., xi. s. 148 
and 325. A Hebrew treatise on poisons ascribed to the Indian 
Zanik, is mentioned by Steinschneider, Wissenschaftliche Bliitter, 
vol. i. p. 65. Albiruni mentions an Indian Kankah as astrologer 
of Harun-al-Raehid {Reinaud, Memoire sur Flnde, p. 315). He 
is likewise mentioned as a physician. Another Indian physician 
of liarun-al-Rashid is called Mankba (Reinaud, l.c.) 
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the Stlnkhya, and aiiothev on the Yoga 2>hilo8ophy 
fi-om Siinskrit into Arabic, but likemse two works 
fi'om Arabic into Sanskrit.* 

About 1 150 we Ivear of Abu Saloh translating^ a work 
on the education of kings fi-oni Sanskrit into Arabic. f 

Two liundred years later, we are told that Firoz 
Shah, after the capture of Nagai'cote, ordered several 
Sjmskrit words on philosopliy to be translated from 
Sanskrit by Maulaua Izzu-d-din Khalid Khani. A 
work on veterinary medicine ascribed to Salotar,;|; 



\ 
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• Elliot's Historians of India, p. 96. Albiriini knew the 
Harivatisa, and fixes the date of the five Siddhtintiis. The great 
value of Albiruni's work was first pointed out by M. Reinaud, 
in his excellent Memoire stir F Inde, Paris, 1849. 

f In the Persian work Mujmalu-t- Tawdrikh there are chapters 
translated from the Arabic of Abu Saleh ben Shib ben Jawa, 
who Lad himself abridged them, a hundred years before, from 
a Sanskrit work called Instruction of Kings (Rdjauiti?). The 
Persian translator lived about 1150. See Elliot, I.e. 

} Salotar is not known as llie author of such a work. Salo- 
tariya occurs instead of Salaluriya, in Kaja Kiidhakaut; but 
Siiirituriya is a name of Panini, and the teacher of Susruta la 
said to have been Divotliisa. Proiessor Weber, in his Catalogue 
of Sanskrit MSS. (p. 298) has pointed out ^alihotra, who is 
meiitioried in the Panckatantra as a teacher of veterinary medicine, 
and wl>o is quoted by Garga in the Asvaifurveda. Salotri is the 
evei-yday Urdu and Hindi word for a horse-doctor. Professor 
Aufrecht has discovered a work ou medicine by Salihotra in the 
Library of the E. I. H. A medical work by Salioatba is 
n>entioned in the Catalogue of xSanskrit MSS. of the College 
of Fort IVilliam, p. 24. An Arabic translation of a Sanskrit 
work on veterinary medicine by Chanakya is mentioned by Haji 
Chalfa, V. p. 59. A translation of the Charaka from Sanskrit 
into Persian, and from Persian into Arabic, is mentioned in the 
Fihrist (finished 987 a.d.). It is likewise mentioned by Albiruni 
(Reinaud, Mimoire sur Vlnde, p. 316); the translation is said to 
have lieen made for the Barmekidos. The names of the persons 
by whom the doctrines contained in this work were supposed to 
have been Landed down, should be restored, in Albiruni as 
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said to have been the tutor of Su^ruta, was likewise 
translated from Sanskrit in the year 1381. A copy of 
it was preserved in the Royal Library of Lucknow. 

Two hundred years more bring us to the reign of 
Akbar (1556-1605). A more extraordinary man 
never sat on the throne of India. Brought up as a 
Muhammedan, he discarded the religion of the Pro- 
phet as superstitious,* and then devoted himself to 
a search after the tnie religion. He called Brahmans 
and fire-worshippers to his court, and ordered them 
to discuss in his presence the merits of their religions 
with the Muhammedan doctors. When he heard of 
the Jesuits at Goa, he invited them to his capital, 
and he was for many years looked upon as a secret 
convert to Christianity. He was, however, a ration- 
alist and deist, and never believed anything, as he 
declared himself, that he could not understand. The 
religion which he founded, the so-called Ilahi religion, 
was pure Deism mixed up with the worship of the 
sunf as the purest and highest emblem of the Deity. 
Though Akbar himself could neither read nor write, J 
his court was the home of literary men of all per- 
suasions. Whatever book, in any language, promised 
to throw light on the problems nearest to the 
emperor's heart, he ordered to be translated into 
Pereian. The New Testament § was thus translated 

follows: Brahman, Prajapati, the Aavinau, Indra, the sons of 
Atri, Agnivela, Cf. Ashtangahpdat/a, introd. (MS. Wilson, 298). 

• See Vans Kennedy, Notice respecting the Religion intro- 
duced by Akbar, Transactions of the Literary Society of Bom- 
bay, 1820, vol. ii. p. 242-270. 

•f Elliot, Historians of India, p. 249. 

I Miillbauer, Geschichle der Katholischen Missionem Ostin- 
diens, p. 134. 

§ Elliot, Historians of India, p. 248. 
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at his commajid ; so were the Makdhhtiratn^ the 7?^?- 
mayana, the Aniarakosha,* mid other classical works 
of Sanskrit Uterature. But though the einperor set 
the greatest value on the sacred writings of" diflerent 
nations, he docs not seem to have succeeded in ex- 
torting from the Brahnians a translation of the Ved<i. 
A tmnslation of the Atharva-veda f was made for 
him by Haji Ibmhim Sirhindi ; but that Veda never 
enjoyed tli« same authority as the othor three Vedas, 
and it is doubtful even whether by Atharva-veda is 
meant more than the Upanisluult^ some of which may 
have been composed for the special benefit of Akbar. 
There is a story which, though evidently of a legen- 
dary character, shows how the study of Sanskrit was 
kept up by the Bralimaus during the reign of the 
Mogul emperors. 

' Neither the autliority (it is said) nor promises of 
Akbar could prevail upon the Brahmans to disclose 
the tenets of their religion : he was therefore obliged 
to have recourse to artifice. The stratagem he made 
use of was to cause a boy, of the name of Feizi^ to 



" Elliot, Historians of India, p. 259, 260. The Tarihh-i-Badarini, 
orMuntahhahu-t- Tawiirikb, written by MuUa Abdu-l-KiidirMftluk, 
Shnh of Bad&un, and (iiiislieil in 169o, ia a general history of India 
from the timo uf tho GliaEnevides to tlie 40th year of Akbar, Tbo 
author is a bigoted Muhanjraedan, and judges Akbnrseverely.lhough 
ho was himself under great obligations to him. He was employed 
by Akbar to translate from Arabic and Sanskrit into Persian: he 
translated the Itamat/ana, two out of the eighteen sections of tho 
Mahiibhariita, and abridged a history of Cashmir. These trans- 
lations were made under tho superintendence of Fuizi, the brother 
of the minister Abu-1-Fazl. ' Abulfacel, rainistro de Akbar, »e 
vali6 del Amarasinha y del Maliabbnrata, que truduxo en 
pcrsiano el nHo de Io86.' — Ilmas, ii,* 136. 

f See M. M.'s Uislory of Ancient Sanskrit Literature, p. 327. 
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be committed to the care of these priests, as a jxx)r 
orfjhaii of the sacerdotal line, who alone could be 
initiated into the siicred rites of their theology. Feizi, 
hiU'ing received the proper instructions for the part 
he WHS to act, was conveyed privately to Benares, the 
seat of knowledge in Hindostan ; he was received into 
the house of a leai'ned Brahman, who educated him 
with the same care as if he had been his son. After 
the youth had spent ten years in study, Akkir was 
desirous of recalling him ; but he was struck with 
the charms of the daughter of his preceptor. The 
old Brahman laid no restraint on the growing passion 
of the two lovers. He was fond of Feizi, and offered 
liim his daughter in marriage. The young man, 
divided between love and gratitude, resolved to con- 
ceal the fraud no longer, and falling at the feet of the 
Brahman, discovered the imposture, and asked pardon 
for his offences. The iiriest, without reproaching him, 
seized a poniard which hung at his girdle, and was 
going to plunge it in his heart, if Feizi had not pre- 
vented him by taking hold of his ann. Tlie young 
man used eveiy means to pacify him, and declared 
himself ready to do anything to expiate his treachery. 
The Braliman, bursting into tears, promised to pai'don 
him on condition that he should swear never to trans- 
late the Vedas, or sacred volumes, or disclose to any 
person whatever the symbol of the Brahman creed. 
Feizi readily promised him : how far he kept his word 
is not known ; but the sacred books of the Indians 
have never been translated.'* 

We have thus traced the existence of Sanskrit, 

• Historj/ of the Settlements of the Europeans in the East end 
West Indies, translated from the Freiicb of the Abbu Bcrnal by 
J. JustainoBd, Dublin, 177C, vol. i. p. 34. 
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as the language of literature and religion of India, 
from the time of Alesandei' to the reign of Akbar. 
A hundred years after Akbar the eldest son of 
Shah Jehan, the unfortunate Dard, manifested the 
same interest in religious speculations which had 
distinguished his great grandsire. He became a 
student of Sanskrit, and translated the Upanishads, 
philosophical treatises appended to the Veda.s\ into 
Persian. This was in the year 1657, a year before 
he was put to death by his yoimger brother, the 
bigoted Aurerigzebe. This prince's trtmslation was 
translated into French by Anquetil Duperron, in the 
year 1795, the fourth year of the French Republic; 
and was for a long time the principal source from 
"W^hich European scholars derived theu' knowledge of 
the sacred literature of the Bralmians. 

At the time at which we have now arrived, the 
reign of Aurengzebe (IG58-1707), the contemporary 
and rival of Louis XIV., the existence of Sanskrit 
and Sanskrit literature was known, if not in Europe 
generally, at least to Europeans in India, particularly 
to missionaries. Wlio was the first European that 
knew of Sanskrit, or that acquired a knowledge of 
Sanskrit, is difficult to say. When Vasco da Gama 
landed at Calicut, on the 9th of May, 1498, Padre 
Pedro began at once to preach to the natives, and 
had suffered a martyr's death before the discoverer 
of India returned to Lisbon. Every new ship that 
readied India brought new missionaries ; but for a 
long time we look in vain in their letters and reports 
for any mention of Sanski'it or Sanskrit Hterature. 
Francis, now St, Fmncis, Xavier, was the first to 
organise the great work of preaching the Gospel in 
India (1542); and such were his zeal and'devotion, 
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such his success in winning the heai*ts of high and 
low, that his friends ascribed to him, among other 
minxculous gifts, the gift of tongues* — a gift never 
chunied by St. Francis himself. It is not, however, 
till the year 1559 that we first hear of the missionaries 
at Goa studpng, with the help of a converted Brah- 
man,f the theological and philosopliical literature of 
the country, and challenging the Brahmans to public 
disputsitions. 

The first certain instance of a European missionary 
having mastered the difficulties of the Sanskrit lan- 
guage, belongs to a still later period — to what may be 
called the period of Roberto de Nubdi, jis distinguished 
from the first period, which is under the presiding 
spirit of Francis Xavier. Roberto de Xobili went 
to India in 1(506. He was himself a miui of high 
family, of a refined and cultivated mind, and he per- 
ceived the more quickly the difficulties which kept 
the higher castes, and ])articularly the Brahmans, 
from joining the Christian comnmnities formed at 
Madura and other places. These commiuiities con- 
sisted chiefly of men of low rank, of no education, 
and no refinement. He conceived the bold plan of 
presenting himself as a Brahnian, and thus obtaining 
access to the high and noble, the wise and learned, in 
the land. He shut himself up for years, acquiruig in 
secret a knowledge, not only of Tamil and Telugu, 

• Miillbauer, p. 67. 

t Ibid. p. 80. These Brahmans, according to Robert de 
Nobili, were of a lower class, not initiated in the sacred litera- 
ture. They were ignorant, he says, ' of tlie books Smarta, 
Apostamha, and Sutra.' {MiiUbauer, p. 188.) Robert himself 
quotes from the Apaslamba- Sutra, in his defence, ibid. p. 192. 
He also quotes Scanda Parana, p. 193 ; Kadambari, p. 193. 
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but of Sanskrit. When, after a patient study of the 
language and literature of the Brahmans, he felt 
himself strong enough to grapple with his antagonists, 
he showed himself in public, dressed in the proper 
garb of the Brahmans, wearing their cord and their 
frontal mark, observing their diet, and submitting 
even to the complicated rules of caste. He was 
successful, in spite of the persecutions both of the 
Brahmans, who were afraid of him, and of his own 
fellow-labourers, who could not imderstand his policy. 
His life in India, where he died as an old blind man, is 
fiill of interest to the missionary. I can only speak of 
him here as the first European Sanskrit scholar. A 
man who could quote from Manu, from the Purdnas, 
and even from works such as the Apastamba-Svitras, 
which are known even at present to only those few 
Sanskrit scholars who can read Sanskrit MSS., must 
have been far advanced in a knowledge of the sacred 
language and literature of the Brahmans ; and the 
very idea that he came, as he said, to preach a new 
or a fourth Veda,* which had been lost, shows how 
well he knew the strong and weak points of the 

• The Eeour- Veda is not the work of Robert de Nobili. It 
was probably written bj one of his converts. It is in Sanskrit 
verse, in the style of the Puranas, and contains a wild mixture of 
Hindu and Christian doctrine. The French translation was sent 
to Voltaire and printed by him in 1778, 'L'Ezour Vedam tra- 
duit du Sanseritam par un Brame.' Voltaire expressed his 
belief that the original was four centuries older than Alexander, 
and that it was the most precious gift for which the West bad 
been ever indebted to the East. Mr. Ellis discovered the 
Sanskrit original at Pondichery. {Astatic Researches, vol. xiv.) 
There is no evidence for ascribing the work to Robert, and it is 
not mentioned in the list of his works. (Bertrand, La Mission du 
Maduri, Paris, 1847-50, t iii. p. 116 ; Mullbauer, p. 205, noU.) 
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theological system which he came to conquer. It is 
surprising that the reports which he sent to Rome, in 
order to defend himself iigainst the charge of idolatry, 
and in which he drew a faithful picture of the re- 
ligion, the customs, and literature of the Brahraans, 
should not have attracted the attention of scholars. 
The ' Accommodation Question,' as it was called, 
occupied cardinals and popes for many years; but not 
one of them seems to have perceived the extraordinary 
mterest attachmg to the existence of an ancient ci\'i- 
lisation so perfect and so firmly rooted as to require 
accommodation even from the missionaries of Rome. 
At a time when the discovery of one Greek MS. 
would have been hailed by all the scholars of Europe, 
the discovery of a complete literature was allowed 
to pass lumoticed. The day of Sanskrit had not yet 
come. 

The fii-st missionaries who succeeded in rousing 
the attention of European scholars to the extra- 
ordinary discoveiy that had been made were the 
French Jesuit missiouiiries, whom Louis XIV. had 
sent out to India after the treaty of Rys%vick, in 
1697.* Father Pons drew u[) a comprehensive 
account of the litcrar}'' treasures of the Brahmiuis; 
and his report, dated Karikul, dans le Madure, 
November 23, 1740, and addressed to Father Duhatde, 
was published in the Lettres edijiantes.\ Father 
Pons gives in it a most interesting and, in general, a 
veiy accurate dcscri]3tion of the various branches of 
Sanskrit literature, — of the four Vedus, the granmia- 

• In 1677 a Mr. Marshall is saiJ to have been a proficient ia 
Sanskrit. Elliot's Historians of India, p. 265. 

f See an excellent account of tliis letter in an article of 
M. Biot in the Journal das Savants, 1861. 
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tical treatises, the six systems of philosophy, and tlie 
astronomy of the Hindus. He anticipated, on several 
points, the researches of Sir William Jones. 

But, although the letter of Father Pons excited a 
deep interest, that interest remained necessarily 
barren, as long as there were no grammai-s, dic- 
tionaries, and Sanskrit texts to enable scholars in 
Europe to study Sanskrit in the same spirit in wliich 
they studied Greek and Latin. The first who en- 
deavoured to su[)ply this want was a Canuelite frisir, 
a Genniui of the name of Johann Philip Wesdin, 
better known as Paulinua a Santo Bartholomeo. 
He was in India from 1776 to 1789; and he 
pultlished the first gnuumar of Sanskrit at Eome, 
in 1790. Although this grammar has been severely 
criticised, and is now hardly ever considted, it is but 
fair to bear in mind that the tirst grammar of any 
language Ls a work of iutiuitely greater difliculfy 
than any later grammar.* 

We have thus seen how the existence of the 
Sanskrit language and literature was known ever 
since India had first been discovered l>y Alexiuider 
iuid his companitms. But what was not known was, 
that this language, as it was spoken at the time of 
Alexander, and at the time of Solomon, and for 
centuries before his time, was ultimately related to 
Greek and Latin, in fact, stood to them in the samti 
relation as French to Italian and Spanish. The 

• Sidharubam seu Grammatica Samscrdamica, cui acccdit dis- 
«crtatio hislorico-critica in liiiguam Sumgcrdaniicaio, vulgo Sum- 
8frel dictani, in qufi liiijus lingua! fxistentia, origo, pricstantin, 
antiquitas, extensio, matornitas ostcuditur, libri aliqui in ea exarati 
critiee recensentur, et ^imul aliquse anliquissimai gentiliura ora- 
tiones liturgicte paucis atliuguntur et cxplicoutur autoru Pauliuu 
a S. Bartbolomx-o. Komec, 1790. 

M 
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history of what may be called European Sanskrit 
philology dates from the foundation of the Asiatic 
Society at Calcutta, in 1784.* It was through the 
labours of Sir William Jones, Carey, Wilkins, 
Forster, Colebrooke, and other members of that 
illustrious Society, that the language and literature 
of the Brahmans became first accessible to European 
scholars ; and it would be difficidt to say which of 
tlie two, the language or the literature, excited the 
deepest and most lasting interest. It was impos- 
sible to look, even in the most cursory manner, at 
the declensions and conjugations, without being 
struck by the extraordinary similarity, or, in some 
cases, by the absolute identity, of the grammatical 
ibrms in Sanskrit, Greek, and Latin. As early as 
1778, Halhed remarked, in the preface to his Gram- 
mar of Bengali,! ' I hsive been astonished to find 
this similitude of Sanskrit words with those of 
Persian and Arabic, and even of Latin and Greek ; 
and these not in technical and metaphorical terms, 
which the mutuation of refined arts and improved 
maimers might have occasionidly introduced; but in 
the main gromidwork of language, in monosyllables, 
in the names of numbers, and the appellations of 

• Tho earliest publicatiqns were tlio Bhagavadgita^ trans- 
lated by Wilkins, 1785; the Hitapadikt, translated by Wllkins, 
1787 ; and the SakuttlulA, translated by W. Jonea, 1789. Ori- 
ginal grammars, without mentioning mere compilations, were 
published by Colebrooke, 1805; by Carey, 1806; by Wilkins, 
1808; by Forster, 1810; by Yates, 1820; by Wilson, 1841. In 
Germany, Bopp published bis grnmmara in 18^7, 1832, 1834; 
Benfey, in 1852 and 1855. 

•f llalhed had published in 1776 tlie Code of Gentoo Laws, 
a digest of the most important Sanskrit law-books made by 
elercn Brahmans, by tho order of Warren Hastings. Hiilhrd 
translated from a Persian translation of tho oriRinals. 
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such things as could be first discriminated on the 
mimediate da'wn of civilisation.' Sir William Jones 
(died 1794), after the first glance at Sanski'it, 
declared that, whatever its antiquity, it was a lan- 
guage of most wonderful structure, more perfect 
than the Greek, more copious than the Latin, and 
more exquisitely refined than either, yet bearing to 
both of them a strong affinity. ' No philologer,' he 
writes, ' could examine the Sanskrit, Greek, and 
Latin, without believing them to have sprung from 
some common source, which, perhaps, no longer 
exists. There is a similar reason, though not quite 
so forcible, for supposing that both the Gotliic and 
Celtic had the same origin with the Sanskrit. The 
old Persian may be added to the same family.' 

But how was that affinity to be explained? 
Peoftle were completely taken by surprise. Theo- 
logiiuis shook their heads ; classical scholars lookeil 
sceptical ; philosophers indulged in the wildest con- 
jectures in order to escape from the only possible 
conclusion which could be drawn from the facts 
placed before them, but which threatened to upset 
their bttle systems of tlie history of the world. 
Lord Monboddo had just finished his great work* in 
which he derives all mankind from a couple of ajies, 
and all the dialects of the world from a languagf; 
originally framed by some Egyptian gods, f wlien tlie 

• On the Origin and Progress of Language, second edition, 
6 vols. Edinburgli, 1774. 

f *T have supposed that language could not be invented 
'without supernatural assistance, and, accordingly, I have main- 
tained that it was tbo invention of tho Duemon kings of Egypt, 
who, being more than men, first taught themselves to articulate, 
and then taught others. Bat, oven among thoni, I am persuaded 
there was u progress in the art, and thivt such a language as tho 
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discovery of Sanskrit came on him like a thunder- 
bolt. It must be said, however, to hia credit, that 
he at once perceived the immense importance of the 
discovery. He could not be expected to sacrifice 
his primaeval monkeys or his Egyptian idols ; but, 
with that reservation, the conclusions which he 
drew fi*om the new evidence placed before him by 
his friend Wilkins, the author of one of our first 
Sanskrit grammars, are highly creditable to the 
acuteness of the Scotch Judge. ' There is a lan- 
guage,' he writes* (in 1792), 'stiU existing, and 
preserved among the Bramins of India, which is a 
richer and in every respect a finer language than 
even the Greek of Homer. All the other languages 
of India have a great resemblance to this language, 
which is called the Shanscrit. But those languages 
are dialects of it, and formed from it, not the Shans- 
crit from them. Of this, and other particulars 
concerning this language, I have got such certain 
information from India, that if I live to finish my 
history of man, which I have begun in my third 
volume of Antient Metaphysics, I shall be able 
clearly to prove that the Greek is derived from the 
Shanscrit, which was the antient language of Egjrpt 
and was carried by the Egyptians into India, with 
their other arts, and into Greece by the colonies 
which they settled there.' 

A few years later (1795) he had arrived at more 
definite views on the relation of Sanskrit to Greek ; 
and he writes, f ' Mr. Wilkins has proved to my con- 

Shanskrit was not at once invented.' — Monboddo, Antient Meto' 
physict, vol iv. p. 357. 

• Origin and Progress of Language, voL vi. p. 97. 

\ Antient Metaphysics, vol. iv. p. 322. 
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viction such a resemblance betwixt the Greek and 
the Shanscrit, that the one must be a dialect of the 
other, or both of some original language. Now the 
Greek is certainly not a dialect of the Shanscrit, any 
more than the Shanscrit is of the Greek. They must, 
therefore, be both dialects of the same language ; and 
that language could be no other than the language 
of Egypt, brought into India by Osiris, of which, 
undoubtedly, the Greek was a dialect, as I think I 
have proved.' 

Into these theories of Lord Monboddo's on Egypt 
and Osiris, we need not inquire at present. But it 
may be of interest to give one other extract, in 
order to show how well, apart from his men with, 
and his monkeys without, tails, Lord Monboddo 
could sift and handle the evidence that was placed 
before him : — 

* To apply these observations to the similarities 
which Mr. Wilkins has discovered betwixt the Shans- 
crit and the Greek; — I will begin with these words, 
which must have been original words in all lan- 
guages, as the things denoted by them must have 
been known in the first ages of civility, and have 
got names ; so that it is impossible that one lan- 
guage could have borrowed them from another, 
unless it was a derivative or dialect of that lan- 
guage. Of this kind are the names of numbers, of 
the members of the human body, and of relations, 
such as that of father, mother, and brother. And 
first, as to numbers, the use of which must have 
been coeval with civil society. The words in the 
Shanscrit for the numbers, from one to ten are, ek, 
duoee, tree, cfiatoovj panch, shat, sapt, aghtj nava, das. 
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which certainly liavc an affinity to the Greek or 
Latin names for those numbers. Theu they pro- 
ceed towards twenty, saying ten and one, ten and 
two, and so forth, till they come to twenty; for their 
arithmetic is decimal as well as ours. Twenty they 
express by the word veensatee. Then they go on till 
they come to thirty, which they express by the word 
treensat, of which the word expressing three is part 
f>f the com[)osition, as well as it is of the Greek and 
Latin iiauies for those numbers. And iii likt; man- 
ner they go on expressing forty, fifty, &c., by a 
like composition with the words expressing simple 
numerals, namely, four, five, &c., till they come to 
the number one hundred, which they express by sat, 
a word different from either the Greek or Latin 
name for that number. But, in this numeration, 
there is a verj' remarkable conformity betwixt the 
word ill Shanscrit expressing twenty or twice ten, 
and the words in Greek and Latin expressing the 
same number; for in none of the three languages 
has the word any relation to the number two, which, 
by multiplying ten, makes twenty; such as the 
words expressing the numbers thirty, forty, &.c., 
have to the words expressing three or four; for in 
(ireek the ivord is eikosiy which expresses no rela- 
tion to the number two; nor does the Latin viginti, 
but which appears to have more resemblance to the 
Shanscrit word veensatee. And thus it appears that 
in the anomalies of the two languages of Greek and 
Latin, there appears to be some conformity with the 
Slianscrit.' 



Lord Monboddo compares the Sanskrit pada with 
the Greek pous, podos; the Sanskrit ncisa with the 
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Latin misus ; the Sanskrit (leva, god, with the Greek 
Tkeos and Latin deus; the Sanskrit ap, Avater, with 
the Latin aqua ; the Sanskrit vidhavd with the Latin 
vidua, ■widow. Sanskrit words such as gonia, fur 
angle, kentra, for centre, hora, for hour, lie points 
out as clearly of Greek origin, and imported uito 
Sanskrit. He then proceeds to show the gramma- 
tical coincidences between Sanskrit and the classical 
languages. He dwells on com|K)unds such as tripada, 
from tri, three, and pada, foot — a tripod; he remarks 
on the exti-aordinaiy fact that Sanskrit, like Greek, 
changes a positive into a negative adjective by the 
addition of the a privative; and he then produces 
what he seems to consider as the most valuable pre- 
sent that Mr. Wilkins could have given him, namely, 
the Sanskrit forms, asmi, I am; asi, thou art; asti, 
he is; santi, they are; forms clearly of the same 
origin as the corresjjondiiig foims, esmi, eis, esti, iu 
Greek, and su?it in Latin. 

Another Scotch philosopher, Dugald Stewart, was 
much less inclined to yield such ready submission. 
No doubt it must have required a considerable eftbrt 
for a man brought up in the belief that Greek and 
Latin were either aboriginal languages, or modifica- 
tions of Hebrew, to bring himself to acquiesce in the 
revolutionary doctrina that the classicjil languages 
wei'c intimately related to a jargon of mere savages; 
for such all the subjects of tlie Grcfit Mogul were 
then supposed to be. However, if the facts about 
Sanskrit were true, Dugald Stewart was too wise 
not to see that the conclusions drawn from them 
were inevitable. He therefore denied the reality of 
such a language as Sanskrit altogether, and wrote 
his famous essay to prove that Sanskrit had been 
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put together, after the model of Greek and Latin, by 
those arch-forgers and liars the Brahmans, and that 
the whole of Sanskrit literature was an imposition. 
I mention this feet, because it shows, better than 
anything else, how violent a shock was given by the 
discovery of Sanskrit to prejudices most deeply 
engrained in the mind of every educated man. The 
most absurd arguments found favour for a time, if 
they could only furnish a loophole by which to 
escape from the unpleasant conclusion that Greek 
and Latin were of the same kith and kin as the 
language of the black inhabitants of India. The 
first who dared boldly to face both the fects and the 
conclusions of Sanskrit scholarship was the German 
poet, Frederick Schlegel. He had been in England 
during the peace of Amiens (1801-1802), and had 
acquired a smattering of Sanskrit from Mr. Alex- 
ander Hamilton. After carrying on his studies for 
some time at Paris, he published, in 1808, his work 
On the Language and Wisdom of the Indians. 
This work became the foundation of the science of 
language. Though published only two years after 
the first volume of Adelung's Mithridates, it is 
separated fix)m that work by the same distance which 
separates the Copemican from the Ptolemaean sys- 
tem. Schlegel was not a great scholar. Many of 
his statements have proved erroneous; and nothing 
would be easier than to dissect his essay and hold it 
up to ridicule. But Schlegel was a man of genius ; 
and when a new science is to be created, the imagi- 
nation of the poet is wanted, even more than the 
accuracy of the scholar. It surely required some- 
Avhat of poetic vision to embrace with one glance the 
languages of India, Persia, Greece, Italy, and Ger- 
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many, and to rivet them together by the simple 
name of Indo-Germanic. This was Schlegel's work ; 
and in the history of the intellect, it has been truly 
called ' the discovery of a new world.' 

We shall see, in. our next lecture, how Schlegel's 
idea was taken up in Germany, and how it led 
almost immediately to a genealogical classification of 
the principal languages of mankind. 
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LECTURE V. 

GENEALOGICAL CLASSIFICATION OF LANGUAGES. 

WE traced, in our last lecture, the history of the 
various attempts at a classification of languages 
to the year 1808, the year in which Frederick Schlegel 
published his little work on The Language and 
Wisdom of the Indians. This work was like the 
wand of a magician. It pointed out the place where 
a mine should be opened; and it was not long 
before some of the most distinguished scholars of 
the day began to sink their shafts and raise the 
ore. For a time, everybody who wished to learn 
Sanskrit had to come to England. Bopp, Schlegel, 
Lassen, Rosen, Bumou^ all spent some time in this 
country, copying manuscripts at the East-India 
House, and receiving assistance from Wilkins, Cole- 
brooke, Wilson, and other distinguished members of 
the old Indian Civil Service. The firat minute and 
scholar-like comparison of the grammar of Sanskrit 
with that of Greek and Latin, Persian, and Grennan, 
was made by Francis Bopp, in 1816.* Other essays 
of his followed ; and in 1833 appeared the first 
volume of his Comparative Grammar of Sanskrit, 
Zend, Greek, Latin, Lithuanian, Slavonic, Gothic, 
and German. This work was not finished tUl 
nearly twenty years later, in 1852 ;f but it will 

* Conjugationssyitem, Frankfurt, 1816. 
f New edition in 1856, much improved. 
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fonn for ever the safe and solid foundation of com- 
parative philology. August "Wiibelm von Schlegel, 
the brother of Frederick Schlegel, used the influ- 
ence which he had acquired as a German poet, to 
popularise the study of Sanskrit in Germany. His 
Ifidische Bihllothek was published from 1819 to 
1830, and though chiefly intended for Sanskrit litem- 
ture, it likewise contained several articles on Compa- 
rative Philology. This new science soon found a still 
more powerful patron in Wilhelm von Humboldt, the 
worthy brother of Alexander von Humboldt, and at 
that time one of the leaduig statesmen in Prussia. 
His essays, chiefly on the philosophy of language, 
attracted general attention durhtg his lifetime ; and 
he left a lasting monument of his studies in his 
great work on the Kawi language, which was pub- 
lislied after his death, in 1836. Another scholar 
who must be reckoned among the founders of Com- 
pjirative Philology is Professor Pott, whose Etymo- 
logical JResearches appeared first in 1833 and 1836.* 
More special in its purpose, but based on the same 
general principles, was Grimm's Teutonic Gi-ainmar^ 
a work which has truly been called colossal. Its 
publication occupied nearly twenty years, from 
1819 to 1837. We ought, likewise, to mention here 
the name of an eminent Dane, Erasmus Rusk, 
who devott-'d himself to the study of the northern 
languages of Europe, He started, in 1816, for Persia 
and India, and was the first to acquire a knowledge of 
Zend, the language of the Zend-Avesta; but he died 
before he had time to publish all the results of his 
learned researches. He had proved, however, that 

• Second edition, 1859 and 1861. Pott's work on the Lmh- 
gnuge of the Gijisiet, 1846; his work on Proper Namet, 1856. 
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the sacred language of the Parsis was closely con- 
nected with the sacred language of the Brahmans, 
and that, like Sanskrit, it had preserved some of the 
earliest formations of Indo-European speech. These 
researches into the ancient Persian language were 
taken up again by one of the greatest scholars that 
France ever produced, by Eugene Bumouf. Though 
the works of Zoroaster had been translated before by 
Anquetil Duperron, his was only a translation of a 
modem Persian translation of the original. It was 
Bumouf who, by means of his knowledge of Sans- 
krit and Comparative Grammar, deciphered for the 
first time the very words of the founder of the ancient 
religion of light. He was, likewise, the first to apply 
the same key with real success to the cuneiform in- 
scriptions of Darius and Xerxes; and his premature 
death will long be mourned, not only by those who, 
like myself, had the privilege of knowing him person- 
ally and attending his lectures, but by all who have 
the interest of oriental literature and of real oriental 
scholarship at heart. 

I cannot give here a list of all the scholars who 
followed in the track of Bopp, Schlegel, Humboldt, 
Grimm, and Bumouf. How the science of language 
has flourished and abounded may best be seen io the 
library of any comparative philologist. There has 
been for the last ten years a special journal of Com- 
parative Philology in Germany. The Philological 
Society in London publishes every year a valuable 
volume of its transactions; and in almost every 
continental university there is a professor of Sanskrit 
who lectures likewise on Comparative Grammar and 
the science of language. 

But why, it may naturally be asked — why should 
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the discovery of Sanskrit have -wrought so complete 
a change in the ckssificatoiy study of languages ? 
If Sanskrit had been the primitive language of man- 
kind, or at least the parent of Greek, Latin, and 
German, we might understand that it should have 
led to quite a new classification of these tongues. 
But Sanskrit does not stand to Greek, Latin, the 
Teutonic, Celtic, and Slavonic languages, in the re- 
lation of Latin to French, Italian, and Spanish. 
Sanskrit, as we saw before, could not be called their 
parent, but only their elder sister. It occupies with 
regard to the classical languages a position- analo- 
gous to that which Proven9al occupies witli regard 
to the modem Romance dialects. This is perfectly 
true ; but it was exactly this necessity of deter- 
mining distinctly and accurately the mutual relation 
of Sanskrit and tlie other members of the same 
family of speecli, which led to such important results, 
and particularly to the establishment of the laws of 
phonetic change as the only safe means for measur- 
ing the various degrees of relatioaiship of cognate 
dialects, and thus restoring the genealogical tree of 
human speech. When Sanskrit had once assumed 
its right position, when people had once become 
familiarised with the idea that there must have 
existed a language more primitive than Greek, 
Latin, and Sanskrit, and forming the common back- 
ground of these three, as well as of the Teutonic, 
Celtic, and Slavonic branches of spueeh, all languages 
seemed to tall by themselves into their right position. 
The key of the puzzle was found, and all the rest was 
merely a work of patience. The same arguments by 
which Sanskrit and Greek had been proved to hold 
co-ordinate rtuik were perceived to a[)ply with equal 
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strength to Latin and Greek ; and after Latin had 
once been shown to be more primitive on many 
points than Greek, it was easy to see that the Teu- 
tonic, the Celtic, and the Shivonic languages also, 
contained each a number of formations wliich it was 
impossible to derive from Sanskrit, Greek, or Latin. 
It was perceived that all had to be treated as co- 
ordinate members of one and the same class. 

The first great step in advance, therefore, which 
was made in ti\e classification of languages, chiefly 
through the discovery of Sanskrit, was this, that 
scholara were no longer satisfied with the idea of a 
general relationship, but began to inquire for the 
different degrees of relationship in which each mem- 
ber of a class stood to another. Instead of mere 
classes^ we hear row for the first time of well- 
regulated families of language. 

A second step in advance followed naturally from 
the first. Whereas, for establishing in a general 
way the common origin of certain languages, a com- 
parison of numerals, pronouns, prepositions, adverbs, 
and the most essential nouns and verbs, had been 
sufilicient, it was soon found that a more accurate 
standard was required for measuring the more minute 
degrees of relationship. Such a standard was sup- 
plied by Comparative Grammar; that is to say, by 
an intercomparison of the grammatical fonns of lan- 
guages 8upjK)sed to be related to each other ; such 
intercomparison being carried out according to 
certain laws which regulate the phonetic changes of 
lettei-s. 

A glance at the modem history of language will 
make this clearer. There could never be any doubt that 
the 80-caUtd llomuncc languages, Italian, Wallachiim, 
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Provengal, French, Spanish, and Portuguese, were 
closely related to each other. Everybody could see 
that they were aU derived from Latin. But one of 
the most distinguished French scholars, Raynouard, 
who has done more for the history of the Romance 
languages and literature than any one else, main- 
tained that Proven9al only was the daughter of 
Latin ; whereas French, Italian, Spanish, and Por- 
tuguese were the daughters of Provcngah He 
maintained that Latin passed, from the seventh to 
the ninth century, through an intermediate stage, 
which he called Langue Romane, and which he en- 
deavoured to prove was the same as the Proven9al of 
Southern Fi-ance, the language of the Troubadours. 
According to him, it was only after Latin had 
passed through this uniform metamorphosis, repre- 
sented by the Langue Romane or Provencal, that it 
became broken up into the various Romance ditUects 
of Italy, France, Spain, and Portugal. This theory, 
which was vigorously attacked by August Wilhehn 
von Schlegcl, aiid afterwards mmutely criticised by 
Sir George CornewaU Lewis, can only be refuted by a 
comparison of the Provencal grammar with that of 
the other Romance dialects. And here, if you take 
the auxiliaiy verb to be, and compare its forms 
in Proven9al and French, you will sec at once that, 
on several points, French has presei'ved the original 
Latin fonns in a more primitive state than Provencal, 
and tliat, therefore, it is impossible to classify 
French as the daughter of Provencal, and as the 
gmnddaughter of Latin. We have in Proven5id: — 

sewi, coiTCsiKjnding to the French nous sommes 
etz „ vous vtes 

son „ ih sont 
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And it would be a grammatical miracle if crippled 
forms, such as sem^ etz, and son, had been changed 
back again into the more healthy, more primitive, 
more Latin, sommes, ites, sont ; sumus, esHs, sunt. 

Let us apply the same test to Sanskrit, Greek, and 
Latin ; and we shall see how their mutual genealogical 
position is equally determined by a comparison of 
their granmiatical forms. It is as impossible to derive 
Latin fix)m Greek, or Greek fix)m Sanskrit, as it is to 
treat French as a modification of Proven9al, Keep- 
ing to the auxiliary verb to be, we find that I am 
is in 

Sanskrit Greek Lithuanian 

asmi esmi esmi 

The root is as, the termination mi. 

Now, the termination of the second person is si, 
which, together with as, or es, would make 

as-si es-si es-si 

But here Sanskrit, as far back as its history can be 
traced, has reduced assi to asi ; and it would be 
impossible to suppose that the perfect, or, as they 
are sometimes called, organic, forms in Greek and 
Lithuanian, es-si, could first have passed through 
the mutilated state of the Sanskrit om. 

The third person is the same in Sanskrit, Greek, 
and Lithuanian, as-ti or es-ti', and, with the loss of 
the final i, we recognise the Latin est, Gothic ist, and 
Russian esf. 

The same auxiliary verb can be made to furnish 
sufficient proof that Latin never could have passed 
through the Greek, or what used to be called the 
Pelasgic stage, but that both are independent mo- 
difications of the same original language. In the 
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singular, Latin is less primitive than Greek ; for 
sum stands for es-um, es for es-is, est for es-ii. In 
the first person plural, too, sumus stands for es-umus, 
the Greek es-mes, the Sanskrit ^srnas. The second 
person, es-tis, is equal to Greek es-te, and more primi- 
tive than Sanskrit stha. But in the third person 
plural Latin is more primitive than Greek. The 
regular form would be as-anti ; this, in Sanskrit, is 
changed into santi. Li Greek, the initial s is 
dropped, and the -^olic enti is finally reduced to 
dsL The Latin, on the contrary, has kept the 
radical «, and it would be perfectly impossible to 
derive the Latin sunt from the Greek eisi. 

I need hardly say that the modem English, I am, 
thou art, he is, are only secondary modifications of 
the same primitive verb. We find in Gothic 
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tor 


um 


is 
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iss 


ist 







The Anglo-Saxon changes the s into r, thus 
giving 

singular : eom for eorm plural : sind for is{7id 

eart „ ears „ sind 

is „ is „ sind 

By applying this test to all languages, the founders 
of comparative philology soon reduced the principal 
dialects of Europe and Asia to certain families, and 
they were able in each family to distinguish different 
branches, each consisting again of numerous dialects, 
both ancient and modem. 

There are many languages, however, which as yet 
have not been reduced to fiumlies, and though there 
is no reason to doubt that some of them will here- 

N 
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after be comprehended in a system of genealo^cal 
classification, it is right to guard from the beginning 
against the common but altogether gratoitous sup- 
position, that the principle of genealo^cal dassifica- 
tion must be applicable to all. Genealogical clasrafi- 
cation is no doubt the most perfect of all dassifications, 
but there are but few branches of physical science in 
which it can be carried out, except very partially. 
In the science of language, genealogical classification 
must rest chiefly on the formal or grammatical 
elements, which, after they have been affected by 
phonetic change, can be kept up only by a continuous 
tradition. We know that French, Italian, Spanish, 
and Portuguese must be derived fiwm a common 
source, because they share grammatical forms in 
common, which none of these dialects could have 
supplied from their own resources, and which have no 
meaning, or, so to say, no life in any one of them. 
The termination of the imperfect ba in Spanish, va 
in Italian, by which canto, I sing, is changed into 
cantaba and cantava, has no separate existence, and 
no independent meaning in either of these modem 
dialects. It could not have been formed with the 
materials supplied by Spanish and Italian. It must 
have been handed down fix)m an earlier generation 
in which this ba had a meaning. We trace it back to 
Latin bam, in cantabam, and here it can be proved 
that bam was originally an independent auxiliary 
verb, the same which exists in Sanskrit bhav&mi, 
and in the Anglo-Saxon beorn, I am. Genealogical 
classification, therefore, applies properly only to 
decaying languages, to languages in which gram- 
matical growth has been arrested, through the in- 
fluence of literary cultivation ; in which little new is 
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julJetl, everything old is retained us long as possible, 
and where what we call growth or history is no- 
thing but the progress of phonetic corruption. But 
before languages decay, they have passed through a 
jx'riod of growth; and it seems to luive been com- 
pletely overlooked, that dialects which diverged 
during that early period, would naturally resist evciy 
attempt at genealogical cliissifieation. If you remem- 
ber the manner in which, for instance, the plural was 
Ibrmed in Chinese, and othei' languages examined 
by us in a former Lecture, you will see that where 
each dialect may choose its own term expressive of 
plurality, such fis heap, class, kind, /lock, cloud, &.C., 
it would be unreasonable to expect sunilarity in 
gi-ainniatical termuiations, after these terms have 
been ground down by phonetic corruj)tion to mere 
exponents of plurality. But, on the other hand, it 
would by no means follow that therefore these lan- 
guages had no common origin. Languages may 
have a common origin, and yet the woixis which 
they originally employed for marking case, number, 
]>erson, tense, and mood, having been totailj' ditferent, 
the gnuiunatieal terminations to which these words 
would gradually dwindle down could not possibly 
)ield any results if submitted to the analysis of com- 
])ai"ative grammar. A genealogical classification of 
such languages is, therefore, from the nature of the 
case, simply impossible, at least if such classification 
is chiefly to be based On grammatical or formal 
evidence. 

It might be supposed, however, that such languages, 
though difl'ering in their gi-auunatieal articulation, 
would yet e\ince their common origin by tlu' identity 
of their radicals or root^. No doubt, they will in 
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mne of tfafor prooomiB, 



sawl ioine of the conaBOBcaft wads of evoy-daj life. 
But even here we miat not expect too nmch, nor be 
surprised if we find even less than we expected. 
Yoa remember how the names fcr fiuher Tsried in 
the numerous Frienaa dialects. Instead t£ fratery 
the Latin word for brother, yon find hermano in 
Sf>ani»h. Instead of ujnig, the Latin word tor fire, 
you have in French feu^ in Italian fuoco. Nobody 
would doubt the common origin of German and 
English ; yet the English numeral ' the first,' though 
preserved in Fiirst (princeps, prince), is quite diflFercnt 
from the German ' Der Erste ; ' ' the second ' ia 
quite different from ' Der Zweite ; ' and there ia no 
connection between the jMjssessive pronoun its and 
the Gt-nnan sein. This dialectic freedom works 
on a much larger scale in ancient and illiterate lan- 
guages; fuid those who have most carefully watched 
th<! natural gi-owth of dialects will be the least sur- 
[iriscd that dialects which liad the same origin should 
(liH'ci-, not only in their grammatical framework, but 
likewise in many of those test-words which are very 
properly used for discovering the relationship of 
liti'niry lungunges. How it is possible to say any- 
thing ukiut the relationship of such dialects' we shfdl 
Hi'C liereiincr. For the present, it is sufficient if I 
have made it clear why the principle of genealogical 
classification is not of necessity applicable to all lan- 
guages; and secondly, why languages, though they 
cannot be clussitied genoalogicidly, need not there- 
fore be supjwsed to have been different fi-om the 
beginning. The assertion so frequently repeated, 
thiit the impossibility of classing all languages 
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genealojrlcftlly proves the impossibility of a common 
origin of language, is nothing but a kind of scientific 
dogmatism which, more than anything else, has 
impeded the free progress of independent research. 

But let us see now how far the genealo^cal cLas- 
sification of languages has advanced, how many 
families of human speech have been satisfactorily 
established. Let us remember what suggested to us 
the necessity of a genealogical classification. We 
wished to know the origintd intention of certain 
■words and grammatical fonns in English, and we 
saw that before we could attempt to fathom the 
origin of such words as ' I love,' and ' I loved,' we 
should have to trace them back to their most primi- 
tive state. We likewise found, by a reference to the 
history of the Roniauce dialects, that words existing 
in one dialect had" frequently been preserved in a 
more primitive form in another, and that therefore 
it was of the highest importmice to bring ancient 
languages into the same genealogical connection by 
wliich French, Itiilian, Spanish, and Portuguese are 
held together as the members of one family. 

iieginning, tlierefore, with the living language of 
England, we traced it, without difficulty, to Anglo- 
Saxon. This carries us back to the seventh century 
after Christ, for it is to that date that Kenible and 
Thorpe refer the ancient English epic, the Btowulf, 
Beyond this we cannot go on English soil. But we 
know that the Saxons, the Angles, and Jutes came 
fixjm the continent, and there their descendants, 
along the nurtliern coast of Germany, still speak 
Loic Gertnan,* or Nieder-Deutsch, which in the har- 



* ' Ilet echt engolsch is oud aederdultoch,' ' the genuiae Eng< 
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hours of AntwcTi>, Bremen, and Hamburg, has been 
mistaken by many an English sailor for a corrupt 
English dialect. The Low-Gennan comprehends 
many dialects in the north or the lowlands of Ger- 
many; but in Germany proper they are hariUy ever 
used for literary puqioses. The Friesian dialects are 
Low-Gennan, so are the Dutch and Flemish. The 
Friesian had a literature of its own as early, at least, 
as the twelfth century, if not earlier.* The Dutch, 
which is stUl a national and literaiy language, though 
confined to a small area, can be traced back to liteniry 
documents of the sixteenth centuiy. The Flemish, 
too, was at that time the lantnia<;e of the court of 
Flanders and Brabant, but has since been consi- 



derably encroached upon, 



though 



not yet extin- 



guished, by the ofhciid languages of the kingdoms of 
Holland and Belgium. The oldest literary document 
of Low-German on the Continent is the Christism 
epic, the TIdjand (Heljand=Heiland, the Healer or 
Saviour), which is preserved to us in two MSS. of 
the ninth centuiy, and was written at that time for 
the benefit of the newly converted Saxons. We 




lish ia old Low-Dutch.' — Bildcrdyk. See Delfortrio, Analogie 
del Langues, p. 13. 

• ' Although tlie Old Fi'iesian documeuts rank, according to 
tlicir dates, with Middle rather than with Old German, tho 
Friesian language appears there in a much more ancient stage, 
■which very nearly apiiroaches the Old High-German. The 
political isolation of the Friesians, and their noble attachment 
to their traditional manners and rights, have imparted to their 
language also a more conservative spirit. After the fourteenth 
century the old inflections of tho Friesian decay most rapidly, 
whereas in tho twelfth and thirteenth centuries they rival tho 
Anglo-Saxon of the ninth and tenth centuries.' — Grimm, German 
Grammar (1st cd.), vol. i. p. Isviii. 
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have traces of a certain amount of literature in 
Saxon or Low-Germau from that time onward 
through the Middle Ages up to the seventeenth 
century. But little only of that literature has hecn 
preserved ; and, after the tnmslation of the Uible 
by Luther into High-Gennan, the fate of Low- 
German literature was sealed. 

The literary language of Germany is, and has been 
ever shice the days of Charlemagne, the Utijh-German. 
It is spoken in various dialects all over Germany.* 
Its history may Ixi traced througli three periods. 
The present, or New High-German period dates fixim 
Luther ; the Middle High-German period extends 
fi-om Lutlier backwards to the tweli'th century; the 
Old High-German j>eriod extends from thence to the 
seventh century. 

Thus we see that we can follow the High-German 
as well as the Low-German brunch of Teutonic 
speech, back to about the seventh century after 
Christ. We must not supjwse that bi'fore that time 
there was one conuiion Teutonic Innguage spuki-n by 
all German tribes, and that it aftei-wards diverged 
into two streams — the Hijih and Low. There never 
wjis a common, uniform Teutonic language ; nor is 
there any evidence to show that there existed at any 
time a miifurm High-Gennan or Low-German lim- 
guage, fnjin which all High-Gennan and Low- 
German dialects are respectively derived. We can- 
not derive Anglo-Saxon, Friesian, Flemish, Dutch, 
and Piatt- Dcutsch fi-om the ancient Low-German, 
which is preserved in the continental Saxon of the 
ninth century. All we can say is this, that tliese 

• Tbe dialects of .Swabia (tUe AllemnnigU), of liiivaria and 
AuBtria, of Franconia along the Main, and of Saxony, he. 
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various Low-German dialects in England, Holland, 
Friesia, and Lower Germany, passed at different 
times through the same stages, or, so to say, the same 
latitudes, of grammatical growth. We may add that, 
with eveiy century tliat we go bock, the convergence 
of these dialects becomes more and more decided ; 
but there is no evidence to justify us in admitting 
the historical reality of orw primitive and uniform 
Low-Gennan language from which they were all de- 
rived. This is a mere creation of grammarians who 
cannot understand a multiplicity of dialects without 
a common type. They would likewise demand the 
admission of a primitive High-German language, as 
the source, not only of the literary Old, Middle, and 
Modem High-German, but likewise of all the local 
dialects of Austria, Bavaria, Swabia, and Franconia. 
And they would >vish us to believe that, previous to 
the separation into High and Low German, there 
existed one complete Teutonic language, as yet 
neither High nor Low, but containing the germs of 
both. Such a system may be convenient for the 
purposes of grammatical analysis, but it becomes 
mischievous as soon as these gi-ammatical abstractions 
are invested with an historical reality. As there 
were families, clans, confederacies, and tribes, before 
there was a nation, so there were dialects before 
there w!xs a language. The grammarian who j)os- 
tiiliitos an liistorical reality for the one primitive type 
of Tciittniic speech, is no better than the historian 
who ht'lieves in a Frmicu^, the grandson of Hector, 
find the supjjosed ancestor of all the Franks, or in a 
lirutun^ the mythical father of all the Britons. When 
(he (icrtiiaii races descended, one after the other, 
froiii the l*imube and from tlie Baltic, to take pos- 
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session of Italy and tlie Ivoinau iirovinces — when 
the Goths, the Lombiirds, the Vuuduls, the Franks, 
the Burgundians, eacli under their ovn\ Kings, and 
with their own laws and customs, settled in Italy, 
Gaul, and Spain, to act their several parts in the last 
scene of the Roman tnigedy — we have no reason to 
suppose that they all s[>oke one and the same dialect. 
If we possessed any literary documents of those 
ancient Gemian races, we should find them all 
dialects again, some \vith the peculiarities oi' High, 
others with those of Low, German. Nor is this mere 
conjecture : for it so happens that, by some fortunate 
accident, the dialect of one at lejist of these ancient 
Gcnnan races has been preserved to us in the Gothic 
translation of the Bible by Bishop Ulfilas. 

I must say a few words on this remarkable man. 
The accounts of ecclesiastical historians with regard 
to the date and the principal events in the life of 
Ulfilas are very contradictory. This is partly owing 
to the fact that Ulfilas was an Arian bishop, mid that 
the accounts which we possess of him come fi-om two 
opposite sides, from Arian and Atlumasian writere. 
Although in forming an estimate of his character it 
would be necessary to sift this contradictory evidence, 
it is but fair to suppose that, when dates and simple 
facts in the life of the Bishop have to be settled, his 
own friends had better means of information than the 
orthodox historiima. It is, therefore, from the writings 
of his own coreligionists that the chronology and the 
historical outUne of the Bishop's life should be de- 
termined. 

The principal writers to be consulted are Philo- 
storgius, as preserved by Photius, and Auxentius, 
as preserved by Maximiuua in a MS. lately discovered 
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by Prot'cssor Waitz* in the Library at Paris. (Sup- 
plement. Latin. No. 594.) This MS. coutains some 
wiitings of HiUirias, the first two books of Anibi*osius 
De Fide, and tlie acts of the Council of Aqiiileja 
(381). On the inarj^cin of this MS. Maximinus 
repented the bcginnm;j; of the acts of the Council of 
Aquileja, adcluag remarks of his own in order to show 
how unfairly Palladius had been treated in that 
council by Ambrose. He jotted duAvii his own \new3 
on the Ariau controversy, and on fol. 282, seq., he 
copied an account of Ulfilas written by Auxentius, 
the bishop of Dorostorum (Silistria on the Danube), 
a pujiil of LTlfilas. This is followed agmn by some 
dissertations of Maximinus, and on fol. 314 — 327, 
a treatise addressed to Ambrose by a Semi-Arian, 
a follower of Eusebius, possibly by Prudentius 
himself, was copied and slightly abbreviated for his 
ovm puqwses by Maxuiiinns. 

It is from Auxentius, as copied by Maximinus, that 
we leam that Ulfilas died at Constiuitinople, where he 
had been invited by the emj)eror to a disputation. 
This could not have been later than the year 381, 
because, according to the same Auxentius, Ulfiliis 
had been bishop for forty yeare, and, according to 
Philostorgius, he had been consecrated by Eusebius. 
Now Eusebius of Nicomedia died 341, and as 
PhilostorgiiLS says that Ulfilas was consecrated by 
' Eusebius and the bishops who were with liini,' the 
consecration has been referred with gi'eat plausibility 
to the beginning of the year 341, when Eusebius 
presided at the Synod of iVjitioch. As Ulfilas was 



• Ueber das Leben ttnd die Le/ire des Uljila, Hannover, 1840 j 
Uel/er doK Leben des Ulfila von Dr. Bessell, GiJttingen, 1860. 
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thirty yeare old at the time of his consecrsition, he 
must have been bom in 311, and as he was seventy 
years of age when he died at Constantinople, his 
death must have taken place in 381. 

Professor Waitz fixed the death of Ullilas in 388, 
because it is stated by Auxcntius that other Arian 
bishops had come with Ultilas on his last journey to 
Constantmople, and had actually obtained the pro- 
mise of a new council from the emperor, but that 
the heretical party, i.e. the Athanasiaiis, succeeded 
in getting a law published, prohibiting all disputation 
on the faith, whether in public or private. Maxi- 
minns, to wliom we owe this notice, has added two 
laws from the Codex Theodosiaims, wliich he sup- 
posed to have reference to this controversy, dated 
respectively 388 and 386. This shows that Maxi- 
niinus himself was doubtfid as to the exact date. 
Neither of these laws, however, is apiilicable to 
the case, as has been fully shown by Dr. Bessell. 
They are quotations fix)m the Codex Tiieodosianus 
made by Maximinus at his own risk, and made in 
error. If tlie death of Ulhlas were fixed in 388, 
the important notice of Philostorgius, that Ulfilas 
was consecrated by Eusobius, would have to l)e 
surrendered, and we should have to suppose that 
as late as 388 Theodosius had been in treaty vnth 
the Arians, whereas after tlie year 383, when the 
last attempt at a reconciliation had been made by 
Theodosius, and had failed, no mercy was any longer 
shown to the party of Ulfilas and his friends. 

If, on the contmry, Ulfilas ched at Constantinople 
in 381, he might well have been called there by 
the Emperor Theodosius, not to a council, but to 
a disputation (ad disputationcm), as Dr. Bes.sell 
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ingeniously maintains, against the Psathyropolistse,* a 
now sect of Arians at Constantinople. About the 
siune time, in 380, Sozomenf refers to efforts made 
by the Arians to gain influence with Theodosius. He 
mentions, Uke Aiixentius, that these efforts were 
defeatwl, and a law published to forbid disputations 
on the nature of God. This law exists in the Codex 
ThixxUvsumus, and is dated January 10, 381. But 
Avhat is m«.ist important is, that this law actually 
r\>vv>kt'« a rescript that had been obtained fraudu- 
lently by the Arian heretics, thus confirming the 
statement vvf Auxentius that the emperor had held out 
to him hikI his party a promise of a new council. 

We uv>w return to Ulfilas. He was bom in 311. 
Uisk i^aixnitss as PhUostorgius tdls us, were of Cappa- 
dvKiiUX origin, and had been carried away by the 
l«\>ths» a* captive* from a place called Sadagolthina, 
«w»r the tv»wn v>f I^umassus. It was under Valerian and 
Gallieuu^ V^Knit 267) that the Goths made this raid 
tKviu Kurv^i^e to Asia, Galatia, and Cappadocia, and the 
Christian captives whom they carried back to the 
iHimilv wei\» the tirst to spread the light of the 
luvtivl amvHtg the Gv>ths. Philostorgius was himself 
» Ch(»|>«vIvvijuu wul th^rv is no reason to doubt this 
mrtU'iueut of his vhx the parentage of Ulfilas. Ulfilas 
wikt Uvrn auKUtg the i«v>ihs: Gv^thic was his native Ian- 
^uaxe> thvm^jh he was able in after-life to speak and 
\\\'[[\^ U>{U iu l.atiu and Gret>k. Philostoi^us, after 
m>»^»kiu>!; v»f ihe vU>ath of Crispus (326), and before 
Hi'o*HH'\lu»>i' to the last ^•ea^s of Constantine, says 
(Itttl 'uK'Ht tliat time' Ultilas letl his Goths from 
|ii>\»md {\w Oanulv iuK> the Roman Empire. They 

♦ tUuM^U, i vv )V »S. t SliMOIDMMM, ff. E. TU. R 
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liud to leave their country, being persecuted on 
account of their Christianity. Ultilas was the leader 
of the faithful flock, and came to Constantine (not 
Cunstantius) as ambassador. This niust have been 
before 337, the year of Constantine's death. It may 
have been in 328, when Constiuitine had gained a 
victory over the Gotlis; and though Ulfilas was then 
only seventeen years of age, this would be no reason for 
rejecting the testimony of Philostorgius, who says that 
Constantine treated Ulfilas wth great respect, and 
called hira the Moses of his time. Having led his 
faithful flock across the Danube into Mcesia, he 
might well have been compared by the emperor to 
Moses leading the Isnielites from Egj^)! through the 
Red Sea. It is true that Auxentius institutes the same 
comparison between Ulfilas and Moses, after stating 
that Ulfilas had been received with great honuurs by 
Constantius, not by Constantine. But this refers 
to what took place after Ulfilas had been for seven 
years bishop among the Goths, in 348, and does not 
invalidate the statement of Philostorgius as to the 
earlier intercourse between Ulfilas and Conistantine. 
Sozomen * clearly distinguishes between the' first 
crossuig of the Daimbe by the Goths, with Ulfilas 
as their anibassadoi', and the later attacks of Atha- 
narich on Fridigern or Fritiger, which led to the 
settlement of the Goths in the lioman Empire. We 
must suppose that, after having crossed the Danube, 
Ulfilas remained for some time with his Goths, or at 
Constantinople. Auxentius says that he officiated 
as Lector, and it was only when he had reached the 
requisite age of thirty, that he was made bishop by 



• //. E. vi. 3, 7. 
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Eusebius in 341. He passed the first seven yi 
of his episcopate among the Goths, and the remain- 
ing thirty-three of his life ' in solo Romanife,' where 
he had mignitcd together with Fritiger and the 
Therviniri. There is some confusion as to the exact 
date of the Gothic Exodus, but it is not at all 
unlikely that Ulfilas acted as their leader on more 
than one occasion. 

There is little more to be learnt about Ulfilas fixwn 
other sources. What is said by ecclesiastical his- 
torians about the motives of his adopting the doctrines 
of Arius, and liis changing from one side to the other, 
deserves no credit. Ulfilas, according to his own 
confession, was always an Ariim (semper sic credidi). 
Socrates says that Ulfilas was present at the Synod 
of Constantinople in 360, which may be ti'ue, though 
neither Auxentius nor Philostorgius mentions it. 
The author of the Acts of Nicetas speaks of Ulfilas 
as present at tlie Council of Nicaja, in company 
•with Theopliilus. Theophilus, it is true, signed his 
name as a Gotliic bishop at that council, but there 
is nothing to confimi the statement that Ulfilas, then 
fourteen years of age, was with Theophilus. 

Ulfilas translated the whole Bible, except the 
liooks of Kuigs. For the Old Testament he used the 
Septuagint; for the New, tlie Greek text, but not 
exactly in that form in which we have it- Unfor- 
tunately, the greater part of his work has been lost, 
and we have only considei-able jiortions of the Gospels, 
all the genuine epistles of St. Paul, though these again 
not complete ; I'ragmeuts of a Psalm, of Ezra, and 
Nehemiah.* 

• Auxentius tljus speaks of ITlfilaa {Wuilz): p. 19, ' Et [ita 
l>rxdic]aiile et per Cristuin cum dilcctioue Deo patri gratius 
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Though Ulfilas belonged to the western Goths, 
Ins translation was used by all Gothic tribes, when 



* 



Rgente, b:ec et his' similia cxsequente, quadrnginta anuis iu epi- 
scopatu gloriose florens, apostolica gratia Griccam et Latinam et 
Goticam Itnguam e'mo intcrinissioao iu una ut Hola eclesia Cristi 

prcdicavit Qui et ipsis tribus linguis plures tractatus et 

muttas interpretationes volentibus ad utititatem et ad ajdifica- 
tiouera, sibi ad Kternttin memoriara et mercedem post se dereliquid, 
Quem condigne. laudare iion suflicio et peaitua taccre uon aiidoo; 
cui plus oniuium ego sum debitor, quantum et amplius iu rao 
laboravit, qui me a prima etato mca a pareiUibus mcis discipulum 
BUBcepit et aacras litteras docuit et veritatcm manifestavit et per 
niisericordiam Doi et gratiam Cristi et carnaliter et spiritaLiter ut 
iilium suum in lide educuvit. 

' Hie Dei providentia et Cristi misericordia propter multorum 
Balutera in gento Gothorum do lectore trijjinta annorum episkopus 
est ordinatus, ut non solum esset heves Dei et colieres Cristi, sed 
et in boc per gratiam Cristi imitator Cristi et sanctorum ejus, ut 
qucmadmodum HunctuB David triginta aunorum rux et profeta 
CBt constitutus, ut regeret et doceret populum Dei et filios 
Ilisdrael, ita et iste beatus tamquam profeta est nianifestatus et 
sacordos Cristi ordinatus, ut regeret ot corrigeret et doceret et 
(edificarct gentem Gothorum; quod et Deo volente et Cristo 
aucsiliante per ministeriura ipsius admirabiliter est ndinpletum, et 
sicuti losef in ^gypto triginta anuorum est manif{!s[tatua et] 
quemadmodum dominus ot Deus noster Ihesus Cristus tilius Dei 
triginta annorum secundum carnem constitutus et baptizatus, 
cuspit eTangetium predtcaro et animas homiiium pascere : ita et 
iste sanctus, ipsius Cristi dispositione ot ordiuatione, et in fame 
et penuria predicationis indifferenter agontem ipsam gentera 
Gothorum secundum evangelicam et apostolicam et profeticam 
regulam cracndavit et vibero [Deo] docuit, ot cristianos, vero 
cristiuuos esse, manifestavit et multiplicavit. 

' Ubi et ex invidia et opcratione iiiimici thunc ab inrcligioso 
ot sacrilego indice Gothorum tyraunico terroro in varbarico 
ctistianoruin pereccutio est excitata, ut satanas, qui male facere 
cupiebut, nolcn[e] lacerct tx-ne, ut quos desidorabat prevaricatores 
facere et deaertorcs, Cristo opitulunte et propugnante, ficrent 
marlyros et confossorcs, ut persecutor confundcretur, et qui per- 
secutionom patiebantur, corouaronlur ut hie, 4|ui teiutubut viuccrc. 
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they advanced into Spain and Italy. The Gothic 
language died out in the ninth century, and after the 

TictuB crubesceret, et qui temtabantur, victores gauderent. Ubi 
et post multorum servorum et ancillarum Cristi gloriosum mar- 
tyriutn, imrainente vehementer ipsa persecutione, conpletia aeptem 
aiinis tantuinmodo in episkopatuin, supradictus sanctissimus vir 
beatUB UlGla cum grandi populo confessorura de varbarico pulsus, 
in solo Romanie a thu[Q]c beate raemorie Coiistantio principo 
bonorifice est gusceptus, ut sicuti Deus per Moysem de potentia ot 
violentia Faraonis et Egyptoruin po[puluni sjuum l[ibeyav]it [et 
rubrum] mare transire fecit et sibi servire proridit, ita et per 
Bcpo dictum Deus confessores sancti fllii sui unigcniti de varba- 
rico liberavit et per Dauiibiura transire fecit, et in montibuB 

Bccundura sanctorum imitationem sibi servire de[crevit] 

eo populo in solo Romania;, ubi sine illis Beptcm aimis triginta et 
tribus annis veritatem predicavit, ut et in hoc (piorum sanctorum 
imitator erat [similis esset], quod quadraginta aunorum spatium 

et tempus ut multos re et . . . . a[nn]orum e 

vita.* . . ' Qu[i] c[um] preccpto iraperiali, conpletis quadraginta 

annis, ad Constantinopolitanam urbem ad disputationem 

contra p . . . ic . . . [p] . t . stas perrcxit, et oundo in ... . 

nn . . ne . p . . . ecias sibi ax to docerent et conte- 

8tarent[ur] .... abat, et inge . e . . . . supradictam [cijntatem, 
recogitato ei im . . . . de stAtu concilii, ne arguerentur misoris 
miserabiliorea, proprio judicio dnmnati ct perpetuo suppHcio 
plectendi, statim f.cppit infirmari; qua in infirmitate susceptus est 
ad siraiiitudine Elisei propbeto. Considerare modo oportet me- 
ritum viri, qui ad hoc duce Domino obit Coustantinopolim, immo 
voro Cristianopolim, ut sanctus et immaculatiis sacordos Cristi a 
Sanctis et consucerdotibua, a dignis dignua digne [per] tantum 
multitudinera cristianorum pro meritis [suis] mire et gloriose 
Lonoraretur.' — (Bessell, p. 37.) 

' Undc et cum sancto Hulfila ceterisquo consortibus ad alium 
comitatuin Constantinopolim venissent, ibique etiam et irapera- 
tores ftdisBcnt, adquo eia promissum fujssct conci[li]um, ut sanctus 
Aux[en]tvua expoauit, [ajgnita promis8[io]ne prclati pr[e]positi 
herelic[i] omnibus viribu[8] inatiterunt u[t] lex daretur, q[ua;] 
concilium pro[bi]beret, sed nee p[ri]vatim in domo [hoc] in 
publico, vel i[n] quolibet loco di[s]putBtio do fide haberetur, 
sic[ut] tostus iudicat [lo]gis, etc' — (Waitz, p. 23 ; BcsbqII, p. 15.) 
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extinction of the great Gothic empires, the transla- 
tion of Ulfilas was lost and forgotten. But a MS. of 
the fifth century had been preserved in the Abbey of 
Werden, and towai-ds the end of the sixteenth century, 
a man of the name of Arnold Mercator, who was in 
the service of William IV., the Landgrave of Hes- 
siii, drew attention to this old parchment containing 
large fragments of the translation of Ullilas. The 
MS., known as the Codex Argenteus, was afterwards 
triuisfeiTed to Pi-sigue, and when Prague was tiiken 
in 1648 by Count Kijnigsmark, he carried this Codex 
to Upsala in Sweden, where it is still preserved as 
one of the greatest treasures. The parchment is 
purple, the letters in silver, and the MS. bound in 
solid silver. 

In 1818, Cardinal Mai and Count Castiglione dis- 
covered some more fi-agments in the monastery of 
Bobbio, where they had probably been preserved ever 
since the Gothic empire of Thcodoric the Great in 
Italy had been destroyed. 

Ultilas must have been a man of extraordinary 
power to conceive, for the first tune, the idea of 
translating; the Bible into the vulvar language of his 
people. At his time, there existed in Europe but 
two languages which a Cliristian bishop wuuld have 
thought himself justified in cnqjlojing, Greek and 
Latin. All other languages were still considered as 
barbarous. It required a proplietic sight, a faith 
in the destinies of these half-savage tribes, and a con- 
^^ction also of the utter efleteness of the lioman 
and Byzantine empires, before a bishop could have 
brouffht himself to translate the Bible into the 
vulgai' dialect of his barbarous countrymen. Soon 
after the death of Ultilas, the number of Christian 
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Goths at Constantinople had so much increased as to 
induce Chrysostom, the bishop of Constantinople 
(31)7-405), to establish a church in the capital, 
where the service was to be read in Gothic* 

The language of UMlas, the Gothic, belongs, 
through its phonetic structure, to the Low-German 
class, but in its grammar it is, with f eve exceptions, fer 
more primitive than the Anglo-Saxon of the Beowidf, 
or the Old High-German of Charlemagne. These 
few exceptions, however, are verj' important, for they 
show that it would be grammatically, and therefore 
historicidly, impossible to derive cither Anglo-Saxon 
or High-German, or both,f from Gothic. It would 
be impossible, for instance, to treat the first person 
plural of the indicative present,*the Old High-German 
nerjames, as a corruption of the Gothic nasjam; for 
we knoAv, from the Sanskrit masi, the Greek mes, the 
Latin mtts, that this was the original termination of 
the first person plural. 

Gothic is but one of the numerous dialects of 
the German race ; other dialects became the feeders 
of the literary languages of the British Isles, of 
Holland, Friesia, and of Low and High Germany, 
others became extinct, and others rolled on from 
century to century unheeded, and without ever pro- 
ducing any literature at all. It is because Gothic is 
the only one of these parallel dialects that can be 
tniccd back to the fourth century, whereas the others 
disappear from our sight in the seventh, that it has 
been mistaken by some for the original source of all 

• Theodoret, H. E. V. 30. 

f For instances where Old High-Gcrmaa is more primitive 
than Gothic, see Schleicher, 2kiUchrifl fur V. H. b. iv. s. 266 ; 
Bugge, ibid. b. v. s. 59; Pott, Etym. Forsch. ii. p. 57, note. 
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Teutonic speech. The same arguments, however, 
which we used against Raynouard, to show that 
Proven5al could not be considered as the parent of 
the six Romance dialects, would tell with equal force 
against the pretensions of Gothic to be considered as 
more than the eldest sister of the Teutonic branch 
of speech. 

There is, in fact, a third stream of Teutonic speech, 
which asserts its independence as much as High- 
German and Low-German, and which it would be 
impossible to place in any but a co-ordinate position 
with regard to Gothic, Low and High-German. This 
is the Scandinavian branch. It consists at present 
of three literary dialects, those of Sweden, Denmark, 
and Iceland, and of various local dialects, particularly 
in the secluded valleys and fiords of Norway,* where, 
however, the literary language is Danish. 

It is commonly supposed f that, as late as the 
eleventh century, identically the same language 
was spoken in Sweden, Norway, and Denmark, and 
that this language was preserved almost intact in 
Iceland, while in Sweden and Denmark it grew into 
two new national dialects. Nor is there any doubt 
that the Icelandic skald recited his poems in Ice- 
land, Norway, Sweden, Denmark, nay, even among 
his countrymen in England and Gardariki, without 
fear of not being understood, till, as it is said, 
William introduced Welsh, i.e. French, into England, 
and Slavonic tongues grcAV up in the east.J But 
though one and the same language (then called Danish 

* See Schleicher, Deutsche Sprache, p. 94. 
t Ibid. 8. 60. 

t Wcinhold, AUnorditchei Leben, p. 27 ; Gunnlaugssaga, c. 7. 

o 2 
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or Norraenish) waa understood, I doubt whether one 
and the same lanjnia^ was spoken by all Northmen, 
and whether the first germs of Swedish and Danish 
did not exist lon^ before the eleventh century, in the 
dialects of the numerous clans and tribes of the Scan- 
dinavian race. That race is clearly divided into two 
branches, called by Swedish scholars the East and 
West Scandinavian. The former would be repre- 
sented by the old language of Norway and Iceland, 
the latter by Swedish and Danish. This division of 
the Scandinavian race had taken place before the 
Northmen settled in Sweden and Norway. The 
western division migrated westward from Russia, 
and crossed over from the continent to the Aland 
IsIandiS and from thence to the southern coast of the 
peninsula. The eastern division travelled along the 
Bothnian Gulf, passing the country occupied by the 
Films and Lapps, and settled in the northern high- 
land's spreading towards the south and west. 

The earliest fragments of Scandinavian speech are 
jnvsen'etl in the two £ddas, the elder or poetical 
Kdda containing old mythic poems, the younger or 
Suorri's Edda giving an account of the ancient 
mythology iix prose. Both Eddas were composed, 
not in Norway, but in Iceland, an island about as 
lui'gt^ as Ireland, and which became first known 
thnmgh some Irish monks who settled there in the 
«'i^hth ct'utury.* In the ninth century voyages of dis- 
covery wore made to Iceland by Naddodd, Gardar, 
titul i''l()kki, ^-'60-870, and soon after the remote 
inlatid, (listuiit about 750 English miles from Nor- 
wny, licciunc u kind of America to the Puritans and 
|{(()ul)ru!aiiM of the Scandinavian peninsula. Hai^d 
• Sco Dascnt's Burnt Njal, Introduction. 
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Iliiarfagr (850-933) had conquered most of the 
Norwegian kings, and his despotic sway tended to 
reduce the northern freemen to a state of vassalage. 
Those who could not resist, and could not bring 
themselves to yield to the sceptre of Hanikl, left their 
country and migrated to France, to England, and to 
Iceland (874). They were mostly nobles and free- 
men, and they soon established in Iceland an aristo- 
cratic republic, such as they had had in Norway 
before the days of Ilarald. This northern repubUc 
flourished ; it adopted Christianity in the year 1000. 
Schools were founded, two bishoprics were esta- 
blished, and classical literature was studied with the 
same zeal with which their own national poems and 
laws had been collected and interpreted by native 
scholars and historians. The Icelander -were famous 
travellers, and the names of Icelandic students are 
found not only in the chief cities of Europe, but in 
the holy places of the East. At the beginning of the 
twelfth century Iceland counted 50,000 inhabitants. 
Their intellectual and literary activity lasted to the 
beginning of the thirteenth century, when the island 
was conquered by Ilakon VL, king of Norway. In 
1380, Norway, together with Iceland, was united with 
Denmark; and when, in 1814, Norway was ceded to 
Sweden, Iceland remauied, as it is stUl, under Danish 
sway. 

The old poetry which flourished in Norway in tlie 
eighth century, and which was cultivated by the skalds 
in the ninth, would have been lost in Norway itself 
had it not been for the jealous care with which it was 
preserved by the emigrants of Iceland. The most im- 
portant branch of their traditional poetry were short 
songs (hliod or Quida), relating the deeds of their 
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gods and heroes. It is impossible to determine their 
age, but thoy existed at least previous to the migration 
of the Northmen to Iceland, and probably as early as 
the seventh century, the same century which yields 
the oldest remnants of Anglo-Saxon, Low-German, 
and High-German. They were collected in the 
middle of the twelfth century by Saemund Shjfusson 
(died 1133). In 1G43 a similar collection was disco- 
vered in MSS. of the thirteenth century, and published 
under the title of Edda, or Great-Grdiidmother. 
Tliis collection is called the old or poetic Edda, 
in order to distinguish it from a later work as- 
cribed to Snorri Sturhison (died 1241). Tliis, the 
younger or prose Edda, consists of three parts : the 
mocking of Gylfi, the speeches of Bragi, and the 
Skalda, or Ars poetica. Snorn Sturluson has been 
called the Herodotus of Iceland; and his chief work 
is the Ileiins/crhiijla, tlie world-ring, which contains 
the northern history from the mytliic times to the 
time of King Magnus Erlingsson (died 1177). It 
was jirubiibly in preparing this history that, like Cas- 
biodorus, Saxo Gnuumaticus, Paulus Diaconus, and 
other hii^torians of the same class, Snom collected 
tlie old songs of the people ; for his Edda, and 
I)articularly his Skalda, are full of ancient poetic 
fnigiiients, 

Tlic Skalda, and the ndes which it contains, 
represent the state of poetry in the thirteenth cen- 
tury ; and nothing can be more artificial, nothing 
more dilferent from the genuine poetry of the 
okl Eddti, than this Ars poetica of Snorri Sturluson. 
One of the chief features of this artificial or skuldic 
poetry was that nothing should be called by its 
j)i\)per name. A ship was not to be called a ship, 
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but the beast of the sea ; blood, not blood, but the 
dew of pain, or the water of the sword. A warrior 
was not spoken of as a warrior, but as an armed tree, 
the tree of battle. A sword was the flamo of wounds. 
In this poetical language, which every skald was 
bound to speak, there were no less than 115 names for 
Odin; an island could be called by 120 synonymous 
titles. The specimens of ancient poetry wliich Suorri 
quotes are taken from the skalds, whose names are 
well known in history, and who lived fi-um the tentli 
to the thirteenth centiuy. But he never quotes from 
any song contained in the old Edda* whether it be 
that those songs were considered by himself as belong- 
ing to a different mid much more ancient period of 
literatui'e, or that they could not be used in illus- 
tration of the scholastic rules of skaldic poets, these 
vciy rules being put to sliame by the sinijile style of 
the national poetry, which exprcssetl what it had to 
express without effort and circumlocution. 

We have thus ti-aced the modem Teutonic dialects 
back to four principal channels — the Ifi(/h-Ger)>ian, 
Low-Gernian, </o/A/c, and Scandituivian ; mid we liave 
seen that these four, t-ogether with several minor dia- 
lects, must be placed in a co-ordinate {Ktsition i'vuin 
the beginning, as so many varieties of Teutonic spei'ch. 
This Teutonic speech mjiy, for convenience sake, be 
spoken of as one — as one branch of that great family 
of language to which, as we shall see, it belongs ; but 



• The name Edda is not found before the fourteenth century. 
Snorri Sturlnsun dot's not know the word Kddo, nor any collec- 
tion of ancient powim attributi-d to Snemund ; and tliuirgh Sae- 
mund may have made the first collection of national poetry, it is 
doubtful whether the work which wo possess under his name is 
his. 
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it shouM always bf> borne in mind that ti» ^g ^ ^^^I^tf? 
ftn<l uniform lan?ua;j»; never had any real histnEiaL-is- 
intfncj:, arid that, like all other Ian;raazcSk. tiuic •ir 'iie 
f ifrrmans l)e;pin with dialects which gradnally- TiTi-n«»rf 
th»!Tn.vlvf« iiit<) fK'veral distinct national depjs 

W'c. must now advance more rapidly. aniL 
of th'! miriuteri(s» of an Ordnance-map, tps anzBc ae 
satisfifd with the hrfwd outlines of Wyld's 'jreac «it:oe 
in our survey f>f the hinfruages which, togMfcar wiii 
the Teut/inie, form the Indo-European or Aryaa ibmSj 
of s|><-»tIi, 

Afi'l first th(! Ilomance, or modem Latin fara^ram^os^ 
Fifflvin;; mere, local dialects out of sight, we has^^ ac 
T>reseiit. six literary modifications of Latin, «?r. vscc^ 
cf»rrectly, of atiftirriit Italian — the languages ot" P.:r- 
tiigal, of Spain, of Fnuic<!, of Italy, of Wallachu.* asai 



* Tlif ficoph wliMnwccall Wallachiuis, otll thenueiTcs 1 
«n>l tlifiir \nnf^UH^^<^ Koniiniii. 

Thin KomiiiK't* lntif(iiAK<> '" "pol^o >n Wallachia and lloUn^K. 
jin«l in pnrfo of lUwunry, Transylvania, and Beasarabia. Ox tut 
r'rjjlif '>niik of tim I )nniilK) i t onrupio* Bome parta of the oU T^rMa. 
MiM-«"l«ni», ftiHl "v«'ii 'riiMnaly. 

It if) (livlflml l>y tli« On'iolxi into two branches: theXoedaera 
or I»«fo-rofFmnip, »ri<l tlio Houthern or Macedo-romaaie. Tie 
fortwT in lo«» niix»Ml, anil liiw received a certain litenij ealniiv : 
tlir> lattor hRK iKirt'owrd a lar^or numiter of Albanian and Givek 
word*, and hnx fiot y«it Im-oh flx^d n^rammaticallj. 

Til/- ffi«fd»TH Wnllnrliinii Ik thodmightcrof thelangnagejpotm 
in tli«< K'liiinri provincK of Dacia. 

Tti" iiiii/iiml Inliiilfilmili) of |}a<;ia were called ThraeianB, and 
linU l»ii|/iinK<< lllyiiitn. Wo have liardly any remains of ti>e 
till' ii III lllyrinn lNti(/iMiK<< to itnablo uh to form an opinion aa to 
lu M'luO'xmlilp wild (triM-k or any other family of speech. 

V.IU it.i.. ilii! idiinuiiH i'i(n(|u«ir<)d Illyria; 30 B.C. they took 
M'^iritt} mid l<>7 * !>• iImi Kinp«ror Trajan made Dacia a Roinaa 
pr</vjui:i-. At (iiul (JiiK! till) 'I'liracian {K>pulation had been dis- 
|ilui«d iiy Um a<lvuituc of Nnruinlinn tribes, particularly the 
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of the Grisons of Switzerhmd, called the Roiimansch 
or Komaiiese.* The Proven^il, which, in the poetry 
of the Tri>u!iadours, attuinod tit a very early time to a 
high literaiy excellence, has now sunk down to a mere 
patoifi. The ejirliest Provencal poem, the Song of 
Boethius, is generally referred to the tenth century: 
Le BoBuf referred it to the eleventh. But hi the 
lately discovered Song of Hulalia, we have n(jw a 
specimen of the Langue d'Oil, or the ancient Nortlieru 
French, anterior in date to the earliest poetic speci- 
mens of the Langue d'Oc, or the ancient Provenjal. 
Nothing can be a better preparation for the study of 
the comparative grammar of the ancient Aryan lan- 
guages tlum a careful perusal of the Comparative Gram- 
mar of the Siv Romance Languages by Professor Diez. 
Though in a general way we trace these six Komance 
liUiguages back to Latin, yet it has been poijited out 
before that the ela.ssiesJ Latin would tiiil to supply 
a complete explamitiou of their origin. Many of the 
ingredients of the Neo- Latin dialects must be sought 
for in the ancient dialects of Italy and her provinces. 
More than one dialect of Latin was a])oken tliere 
before the rise of Rome, and some important fi'ag- 
ments have been preserved to us, in inscriptions, of the 



Tazyges. Koman colonists introduced the Latin lunguage ; and 
Dacia was maintained as a colony up to 272, when the Emperor 
Aurelian had to e<?de it to the Goths. Part of the Roman inha- 
bitants then omigratt'd and settled south of the Diuiuhe. 

In 489 the Slavonic tribes began their advance into Moosia and 
Thracia. They were settled in Mcusia by 678, and eighty years 
later a province was founded in Macedonia, nnder the name of 
Slavinia. 

• The entire Bible has been published by the Bible Society in 
Romanese, fur the Grisons iu Switzerland ; and in Lower Ro- 
inane«e, or P^nghadinc, as spoken on the borders of the Tyrol. 
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Umbrian spoken in the North, and of the Oscan 
spoken to the south of Rome. The Oscan language, 
spoken by the Samnites, now rendered intelligil>le by 
the labours of Mommscn, had produced a literature 
before the time of Livius Andronicus ; and the tables 
of Iguvium, so elaborately treated by Aufrecht and 
Kirchhoff, bear witness to a priestly literature among 
the Umbrians at a vciy early period. Oscan was still 
s[)oken under the Roman emperors, and so were minor 
local dialects in the south and the north. As soon as 
the literaiy language of Rome became classical and 
tinchangeable, the first start was made in the future 
career of those dialects which, even at the time of 
Dante, are still called mdijar or popular * A great 
deal, no doubt, of the corruption of these modem 
dialects is due to the fact that, in the foinn in which 
we know them after the eighth centmy, they are 
really Neo-Latin dialects as adapted by the Teutonic 
barbarimis: full, not only of Teutonic words, but of 
Teutonic idioms, phrases, and constructions. French 
is provincial Latin as spoken by the Franks, a Teutonic 
race; and, to a smaller extent, the same barbansing 
has affected all other Roman dialects. But, from the 
very beginning, the stock with which the Nco-Latin 
dialects started was not the classical Latin, but the 
vulgar, local, provincial dialects of the middle, the 
lower, and the lowest classes of the Roman empii-e. 
Many of the words which give to French and Italian 
their classical appearance, are really of much later 
date, ajid were imported into them by mediffival 

• ' E lo primo, cbe comincio a dire siccome poeta volgare, si 
mosee pero die voile fare intendere le sue parole a donna, alia quale 
era malagcvolo ad intendere versi Lntini.' — Dante's Vita Nuova; 
Opere Minori di Dante Alighieri, torn. iii. p. 327. Firenze, 1837. 
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scholars, lawyers, and divines ; thus cscapinjsr the 
rouj^h troatuiL'Ut to which the ori<ririid vul;;ar dialects 
were subjected by the Teutonic conquerors. 

The nest brancli of the Indo-European family of 
spcecli is the Hellenic. Its history is wc-U kno-wn 
from the time of Homer to the present day. The 
only remark which the comparative philologist luis to 
make is that the idea of making Greek the parent of 
Latin is more preposterous than deriving English 
from German; the fact being that there are many 
funns in Latin more primitive than their correspond- 
ing forms in Greek. The idea of Pelsisgians iia the 
common ancestors of Greeks and Romans is another 
of those grarnmatical myths, but it hardly requires 
at present any serious refutation. 

The tburth branch of our family is the Celtic. The 
Celts seem to have been the first of the Aiyans to 
arrive in Europe; but the pressure of subsequent 
migrations, particidarly of Teutonic tribes, has driven 
them towards the westernmost parts, and latterly fi-om 
Ireland across the Atlantic. At present the only re- 
maining dialects are the Kymric and Gaedhelic. The 
Kyiiiric comprises the Welsh ; the Conni<k, lately ex- 
tinct; and the .^nnoncan, of Brittany. The Gaedhelic 
comprises the Irish; the Gaelic of the west coast of 
Scotland ; and the dialect of the Fsle of Man. Although 
these Celtic dialects are still spoken, the Celts them- 
selves can no longer be considered an independent 
nation, like the Gennans oi* Slaves. In former times, 
however, they not only enjoyed jiolitical autonomy, but 
asserted it successfxdly against Germans and Romans. 
Gaul, Belgium, and Britain were Celtic dominions, 
and the north of Italy was chiefly inhabited by them. 
In the time of Herodotus we Knd Celts in Spain; 
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and Switzcrlaiul, the Tyrol, and the country south 
of the Danube have once been the scats of Celtic 
tribes. But after repeated inroads into the regions 
of civilisation, fjiniiliarisuig Latin and Greek writers 
with the names of theu" kings, they disappear from 
the east of Eui'ope. Brennus is supftoscd to mcjui 
king, the Welsh brennin. A Brennus conquered 
Rome (390), another Brennus threatened Delphi 
(280). And about the same time a Celtic colony 
settled in Asia, and tbunded Gidatia, where the lan- 
guage spoken at the time of St. Jerome was still 
that of the Gauls. Celtic woi*ds may be found in 
German, Slavonic, and even m Latin, but only as 
foreign tenns, and their amount is much smaller than 
commonly supposed. A lar larger number of Latin 
and Gennan words have since foimd their way into 
the modern Celtic difdects, and these have fi-equently 
been mistaken by Celtic enthusiasts for original words, 
from which Gennan and Latin might, in their turn, 
be derived. 

The fifth branch, which is commonly called 
Slavonic, I prefer to designate by the name of 
Windic, Winidte being one of the most imcient and 
comprehensive names by which these tribes were 
known to the early historiiuis of Europe. We have 
to di\'ide these tribes into two divisions, the Lettic 
luid tlie Slavonic, and we shall have to subdi\ide the 
Slavonic again mto a South-East Slavonic and a 
West Slaivnic branch. 

The Lettic division consists of Imiguages hardly 
known to the student of literature, but of great 
importance to the student of language. Lettish ia 
the language now spoken in Kurland and Livonia. 
IJthuanian is the name given to a language still 
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spoken by about 200,000 people in Eastern Prussia, 
and by more than a million of j)eople in the coter- 
minous ])art8 of Russia. The earliest literarj' docu- 
ment of Lithuanian is a small catechism of 1547.* 
In this, and even ui the language as now spoken by 
the Lithuanian peasant, there are some granunatical 
foiins more primitive and more like Sanskrit than the 
con'espondiiig forms in Greek and Latin. 

The Old J'ntJ^.nan, which is nearly related to 
Lithuanian, became extinct in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, and the entire literature which it has left behind 
consists in an old catechism. 

Lettish is the laiit^uafje of Kurland and Livonia, 
more modem in its grammar than Lithuanian, yet 
not immediately derived from it. 

We now come to the Slavonic languages, properly 
so c!il!ed. Tiie eastern bnmch comprehends tlie Ihis- 
fiian with various local dialects, the Btilgaritoiy and the 
lUyrian. The most ancient document of this eastern 
bi-anch is the so-called Ecclesiastical Slavonic, i.e. the 
ancient IJulgjiriau, into which CjTillus smd Metluxlius 
translated the Bible, in the middle of the nintli 
century. This is still the authorised version f of the 
Bible for the whole Slavonic I'ace : and to the student 
of the Slavonic hmguages, it is what Gothic is to 
the student of Germsm. The modern Bulgarian, 
on the contraiy, as far as grammatical forms are 
concerned, is the most reduced among the Slavonic 
dialects. 

Illyrian is a convenient or inconvenient name to 

• Schleicher, Beitriige, i. 19. 

f Oldest tinted MS. of 10.56, written for Prince Ostromir. 
Somo older MSS. are written with Glagolitic letters. Schleicher, 
Beilrage, b. i. 8. 20. 
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comprehend the Servian, Croatian, and Slovinian 
dialects. Literary fi-agments of Slovinian go back as 
far as the tenth centurj\* 

The western branch comprehends the language of 
Poland, Bohemia, and Lusatia. The oldest speci- 
men of Polish belongs to the fourteenth century: 
the Psalter of Margarite. The Bohemian language 
was, till lately, traced back to the ninth century. But 
most of the old Bohemian poems are now considered 
spurious ; and it is doubtful, even, whether an ancient 
interlinear tmnslation of the Gospel of St. John can 
be ascribed to the tenth centurj'.*!" 

The* language of Lusatia is spoken, probably, by 
no more than 150,000 people, known in Germany by 
the name of Wends. 

We have examined all the dialects of our first 
or Aiyan family, which are spoken in Europe, with 
one exception, the Albanian. This language is 
clearly a member of the same family; and as it is 
sufficiently distinct from Greek or any other recog- 
nised language, it has been traced back to one of the 
neighbouring races of the Greeks, the Illyrians, and 
is sup}X)sed to be the only surviving representative 
of the various so-called barbarous tongues which sur- 
rounded and intei-penetrated the dialects of Greece. 

We now pass on from Europe to Asia; and here 
we begin at once, on the extreme south, A\'ith the 
languages of India. As I sketched the history of 
Sanskrit in one of my former Lectures, it must 
sufiice, at present, to mark the different periods of 
that language, beginning about 1500 B.C., mth the 
dialect of the Vedas, which is followed by the modem 

• Schleicher, BeitrSge, b. i. s. 22. 
t Schleicher, Deutsche Sprache, s 77. 
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Sanskrit ; the popular dialects of the third centiuy 
B.C. ; the Prakrit dialects of the plays ; and the 
spoken dialects, such as Hijidi, HindustAni, Midi- 
ratti, Bengali. There are many points of great 
interest to the student of langmige, in the long 
liistory of the speech [of India ; and it has been 
tinily said that Sanskrit is to the science of lan- 
guage what mathematics is to astronomy. In an 
intr«jductory course of lectures, however, like tJie 
present, it would be out of place to enter on a 
mmute analysis of the grammatical orgimism of this 
lannfuanie of lan^uasres. 

There is one point only on which I may be 
allowed to say a few words. I have fi-equentiy 
been asked, ' But how c^m you prove that Sanskrit 
literature is so old as it is supposed to be? How 
cnn you fix any Indian dates before the time of 
Alexjmder's conquest? What dependence can be 
placed on Sanskrit manuscripts which may have 
been forged or interpolated?' It is easier to ask 
such questions than t(t answer them, at least to 
answer them briefly and intelligibly. But, perhaps, 
the following argiunent will sei-ve as a partiiJ 
answer, and show that Sanskrit was the spoken lim- 
giiage of India at least some centuries l)efore the 
time of Solomon. In the hymns of the Veda, which 
are the oldest litemiy comjKJsitioiis in Sanskrit, the 
geographical horizon of the poets is, for the gi'eater 
jiart, limited to the north-west of India. There are 
veiy few passages in whicli any iJlusions to tlie sea 
or the sea-coast occur, whereas the Snowy Mountains, 
and the rivers of the PerijAb, and the sceneiy of 
the Ujjper Ganges valley, are familiar objects to the 
ancient bards. There is no doubt, in fact, that the 
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people who spoke Sanskrit came into ladia fixm the 
north, and gradually extended their >wav- to the soatli 
and east. Xow. at the time of S:<i]>»K4i. it can be 
proved that Sanskrit was spoken al least as hr south 
as the mouth of the Indus. 

You remember the fleet of Thardiish* which 
Solomon had at sea. together with the nary of 
Hiram, and which came «ice in three vears. bring- 
ing ^j'jld and *ih(r. iroru. a/-'-*, and f-^ac'-ckg. The 
same navy, which was staticmed on the shore of the 
Bed Sea. is said to have fetched gold frcan Ophir.f 
and to have brought likewise from thence great jJenty 
of <if;pjm-^trci$ and precious stones. 

WelL a great deal has been written to find oat 
where this Ophir was; but there can be little doubt 
that it was in India. The names for apt^. p(acocL*^ 
ironj, and al-jtim-trei.* are toreisn words in Hebrew, 
as much as ^jutta-percha or ftifuAV are in English. 
Now. if we wished to know fivnn what part of the 
world tpjita-p^ivA'i was first imported into EnglandL, 
we might safely ctnclude that it came horn that 
country where the name, ^jutta-pentha, formed part 
of the spc^en language.^ K therefore, we can find 
a language in which the names for peacock, ape, 
ivory, and algum-tfee. which are foreign in Hebrew, 
are indigenous, we may be certain that the country 
in which that language was spoken must have been 
the Ophir of the Bible. That language is no other 
but S«uiskrit. 

.1/ Yof are called, in Hebrew. itt>/»A. a word without an 

* 1 Kinsr$ Tiii. 21. t I Kio^s tx. 361. ^ I Kings x. 11. 
§ iSutea in MtJav mft*as yam^ pinvAa is tke name of the tree 
i^1soti!«iu)ri« $u(u\ or «>t'aui i$Lka«i Croat viiieh the tree was first 
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etymology in the Semitic languages, but nearly iden- 
tical in sound with the Sanskrit name of ape, kapi. 

Ivory is called either karnoth-alt-eny htinis of tooth; 
or Khen hahbim. This hahhhn is again without a 
derivation in Hebrew, but it is most likely a corrup- 
tion of the Sanskrit name for elephant, ibha^ preceded 
by the Semitic article.* 

Peacocks arc called in Hebrew titkhi-im, and this 
finds its explanation in the old classical name of the 
pea-fowl in Tamil, tukei, dialectically pronounced 
tofjei. In modern Tamil fJAci generally signifies oidy 
the peacock's tail, but in the old classical Tamil it 
signifies the peacock itself.f 

All these articles, ivory, gold, apes, peacocks, are 
indigenous in India, though of course they might 
have been found in other countries likewise. Not 
80 the aliju]n-tree, at least if interpreters are right 
in taking alt/uni or aliniu/ for sandal-wood. Sandal- 
wood is found indigenous on the coast of Malabar 
only ; and one of its numerous names there, and in 

* See Lassen, IndUche Alter Utumskunde, b. i. s. 537. 

t Cf. CaldwL'U, Draviflidti Grammur, p. G6. Tliis excelk-nt 
Bcliolar points out that lokci ciiniiot be a corruption of Siinskrit 
iikhin, crested, as I bad supposed, siMin existing in Tamil under 
the foi-m of «^i, peucock. T%ei does not occur cither iu Cauarcsc, 
Tehigu, or Miihiyulim. Dr. Gundi-rt, wlio has fur many years 
devot<'d himself to the study of the Draviiliuu languages, derives 
liM/ei from a root to or tu. From this, l>y the addition of uyii, 
a Becondary base, longu, is formed in Tamil, meaning to hang, to 
be pendent. Hence the Tamil tonyal, a peacock'a tail, ornaments, 
&c. ; in Malttyalim, toiiyal, plumage, ornaments for the ear, 
drapery, &c. By adding the suQix kei or gei we get togei, what 
bungs down, tail, 8tc. If this etymology be right it would he an 
important confirmation of thi< antiquity of the Tamulic languages 
spoken in India before the advent of the Aryan tribes. 

I- 
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Sanskrit, is ralf/uka. This valgu (ka) is clearly tlic 
name which Jewish and Phoenician merchants cor- 
rupted into nhium (2 Chron. ii. 7; 9, 10; 11), and 
which in Hebrew was still further changed into almttg 
(1 Kings X. 11; 12). 

Now, the place where the navy of Solomon and 
Ilinun, coming down the Red Sea, would naturally 
have landed, was the mouth of the Indus. There 
ffo/d and precious stones from the north would have 
been brought down the Indus ; and sandal-wood, 
peacocks, and apes would have been brought from 
Central and Southern India. In this very locality 
Ptolemy (vii. 1) gives us the name of Abiria, above 
Pnttalene. In the same locality Hindu geogmphei's 
place the people called Abhira or Abhtra ; and in tho 
same neighbourhood MacMurdo, in his account of 
the province of Cutch, still knows a race of Ahirs,* 
the descendants, in all probability, of the people who 
sold to Hiram and Solomon their gold and precious 
stones, their apes, peacocks, and sandal-wood.f 

If, then, in the Veda the jieople who spoke Sans- 
krit were still .settled in the north of India, whereas 
at the time of Solomon their huiguage had extended 
to Cutch and even the Malabar coast, this will show 
that at all events Sanskrit is not of yesterday, and 



• See &lao Sir Henry Elliot's Supplementari/ Glossary, s. v. 

■f Tho nrgumcnts brought forward by QuAtrem^re, in his 
Memoire sur le Pays (fOphir, Against fixing Ophir on the Indian 
const, are not conclusive. The arguments derived from the 
names of the articles exported from Ophir were unknown to him. 
It is necessary to mention this, because Quatreroerc's namu 
deservedly rarrie* great weight, and his essay on Ophir has lately 
h<vn repul)li»hed in tho Ttiblinlhfijue Clatsique des CflfbriUs 
Contemporaines, IH6I. 
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that it is as old, at least, as tin; book of Job, in which 
the gold of Ophir is mentioned.* 

• Job xxii. 24. Some of my critics have demurred to this 
argument because tbe Rooks of Kings are not cotemporaneou3 
with Solomon. The articles themselves, however, must have Iiad 
names at the time of Solomon ; and it has never been proved 
that at'hia time they had Semitic names, and that these were 
rejilnced by Indian names at a latpr time, when all maritime 
commercial iulercourse between India and Palestine had ceased. 
As to the name of sandal-wood, my critics ought to have known 
that both forms, alt/iim as well as ahnug, occur in the Bible. The 
difTcreut opinions on the geographical position of Ojihir have lately 
been most carefully examined and impartially summed up by the 
lion. E. T. 15. Twisleton, iu his article on Ophir in Dr. Smith's 
Siblical Dictionary. Mr. Twisleton himself leans strongly 
towards the opinion of those scholars who, like Michaelis, 
Niobuhr, Gosselliu, and Vincent, place Ophir iu Arabia ; and he 
argues very ingeniously that if we consider Ophir simply as an 
emporium, the principal objection, viz. that gold or any other 
article brought from Ophir to Palestine, was not a natural product 
of Arabia, falls to the ground. It is not necessary to discuss here 
nil the controverted points of this question, for tho conclusions 
drawn from the names of sandal-wood, and of other articles of 
trade brought by the navy of Tharshisli, aueh as ivory, apes, and 
peacocks, remain, as far as I can judge, unaflectcd by Mr. Twisle- 
ton's argumeuts. These names, as found in the O. T., are by all 
competent Hebrew scholars admitted not to be of Semitic growth. 
Tliey are foreign words in Hebrew, and they do not receive any 
light either from tbe dialects of Arabic, including the Ilimyaritic 
inscriptions, or from the languages spoken on the Mozambicjuo 
coast of Africa, where, according to some authorities, (Iphir waa 
situated. Several of these names have been traced back to San- 
skrit and to the languages spoken on the Malabar coast of the 
Dekhau ; aud though it must bo admitted that, as foreign words, 
they have Ruffercd considerable corruptions in the mouths of igno- 
rant sailors, yet, allowing the same latitude of phonetic change, it 
has been impossible to trace them back to any other family of 
speech. If, therefore, there existed any evidence that Ophir was a 
mere entrepot, not in India, but in Arabia or Africa, the spreading 
of Sanskrit names to Africa or Arabia before they reached Palestine 

V 1 
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Most closely allied to Sanskrit, more particularly 
to the Sanskrit of the Veda, is the ancient language 
of the Zend-Avesta,* the so-called Zend, or sacred 

would only serve to increase the antiquity of Sangkrit as spoken 
in tiiose parts of India from wlience alone the natural products of 
her language and of her soil pould have been exported. And if 
we consider that there is no other language which can claim these 
names as her own — that there is no country in which alt the 
articles brought by the fleet of Tharshish, whether from Ophir or 
elsewhere, are indigenous — that sandal-wood, fixed upon as the 
meaning of ahjumim quite independently of any theory as to 
Ophir being in Imlin, could in ancient times have been exported 
to Palestine from the; Malabar coast only ; if to these remarkable 
coincidences, all pointing lo India, is added the fact pointed out 
by Lussen, that the names of eollon, nard, and probably bdellium, 
have likewise found their way from Sanskrit into Hebrew, we 
shall, I think, feel inclined to admit, with Lassen and Ritter 
and others, a very early commercial intercourse between India 
and Palestine, and look, until stronger evidence is brought for- 
ward, on Abhira at the mouth of the Indus as the place where 
the fleets of Hiram and Solomon went to fetch the articles indi- 
genous to India, though procurable, it may be, in smaller quan- 
tities, in any of the entrepots along the Arabian, Persian, or 
African coasts. 

The statement of Mr. Twisleton that the peacock is too deli- 
catc a bird for a long voyage in small vessels, deserves considera- 
tion, but would seem to require further proof. 

• Zend-Avesta is the name used V>y Chaqani and other Moham- 
medan writers. The Parsis use the name ' Acesta and Zend,^ 
taking Avesta in the sense of text, and Zend as the title of the 
Pehlevi commentary. I doubt, however, whether this was the 
original meaning of the word Zend. Zend was more likely the 
same word as the Sanskrit chhandas (scandere), a name given to 
the Vedic hymns, and avesta, the Sanskrit avastkana, a word 
which, though it does not occur in Sanskrit, would mean settled 
text. Avastluta, in Sanskrit, means laid down, settled. The Zecd- 
avesta now consists of four books, Yasna, Vispered, Yashts and 
Vendidad (Vendidud = vidiieva diitii ; in I'ehlevi, Juddivdad). 
Dr. Ilaug, in his interesting lecture on the Origin of the Parses 
lieliyioH, Bombay, 1801, takes Avesta in the sense of the most 
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language of the Zoniastrinns or worshippers of Or- 
muzd. It was, in fact, chiuHy through (Ik; Sanskrit, and 
mth the help of comparative philolog}', that the ancient 
dialect of the Parsisor so-called Fire-woi'shippers was 
deciphered. The MSS. had been preserved liy the 
Parsi priests at Bombay, where a colony of Zoroas- 
trians bad Hed in the tenth century,* and where it 
has risen since to considerable wealth and influence. 
Other settlements of Guebres are to be found in 
Yezd and parts of Kcrman. A Frenchman, Anquetil 
Duperron, was the first to translate the Zend-avesta, 
but his translation was not from the original, but 
from a modern Persian translation. The first Eu- 
ropean wlio attempted to rt^ad tlie original words 
of Zoroaster was Ivask, the Dane ; and after his 
premature death, Boumouf, in France, achieved one 
of the greatest tnunijilia in modem scholarship by 
deciphering the language of tlic Zend-avesta, and 
estublisliing its close relationship with Sa!i!>krit. The 
same doubts which were expressed about the age and 



ancient texts, Zend as commentary, and Puzend as explftimtory 
nutcs, all equally written in wlmt wo sliall cuutiiiuu to call tlie 
Zend lait^UMge. 

• ' According to the Kissah-i-Sanjan, a tract almost wortlilesa 
as a record of the early hustory of the Parsi:3, the iire-worsliip- 
perB look refuge in Khorassan forty-nino yenra before the era of 
Yozdegerd (632 a.d.), or about 583. Ilure tlioy stayed a hun- 
dred years, to 683, then departed to the eity of Ilonnoz (Ornuis, 
in the Persian Gulf), and al'ier staying iilteeu year.-, proceeded in 
698 to Diu, an island on the south-west coast of Katiawar. Here 
they remained nineteen years, to 717, and then |iroeeeded to 
Saiijan, a town about twenty-four miles south of Dauiaua. After 
three hundred years they spread to the neiglibouring towns of 
Guzerat, and established the sacred fire successively at liarsadah, 
Nausari, near Sural, and Bombay.'— /^owZi«y Quarterly lieriew, 
1M56, No. viii. p. 67. 
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the genuineness of the Veda, were repeated with re- 
gard to the Zend-avesta, by men of liigh authority as 
oriental scholars, by Sir W, Jones himself, and even 
by t.lie lute Professor AVilson. But lUirnouf s ai'gu- 
luents, based at firet ou grammatical e\'idence only, 
were irresistible, and have of late been most signally 
con finned by the discovery of the cuneifonn inscrip- 
*ti()ns of Darius and Xerxes. That there was a 
Zorojjstcr, an ancient sage, was known long before 
Burnouf. Plato speaks of a teacher of Zoroaster's 
Mtigic (Mayei'a), and cidls Zoroaster the son of 

This name of Oromazes is importixnt ; for Oro- 
inazes is clearly me^mt for Ormuzd, the god of the 
Zomnstrians. The name of this god, as read in the 
inscriptions of Darius and Xerxes, is Aiiramazda, 
which comes very near to Plato's Oromazes.f Thus 



1 dti'ius sjiys, in one passage : ' Through 



the 



grace 



r 



ol" Auramazda I am king ; Auramazda gave me the 
kingdom.' But what is the meaning oi' Auramazda? 
Wc rccci\c a hint from one passage in the Achseme- 
nian inscriptions, where Auramazda is divided into 
two words, Inith being declined. The genitive of 
Aunuujusda occurs there as Aurahya mazdilha. But 
even this is unintelligible, and is, in tact, nothing 

• All", i. p. 122, a, 'O fUf ftaytlay iiiaocti ri)i' Zaipoarrpov row 



'(tfiu/iiiCuv * i^Ti i* rovro 



^tfiaxtia. Aristotle kuew^ not only 



( )i-(tnmi>(Io» lu the good, but likewise Areimanios as the evil spirit, 
uouortling to tho doctrine of the Magi. See Diogenes Laertitis, I, 8. 
'A^it«ror<Xi'|C 2' •'»' 'fpw'Y Htfti fiXnm^iae tol ■Kptafivripov^ [roue 
Miiyiiiic] ^qirlf ilfai rmv AiyvrWwv irai iim Kar aurovQ iiyai up\aCt 
Ayiillitf lialinifa mi rarof taiftoya, t;ai ry fiiv uvofia tlvai Ztv; t:ai 
'li^iiyiiU<ti|i'i ^y "• AlJifc mi 'Apci^aKioc Cf. Bemajrs, Die Dia- 
Itil/ii iff .irittotrlr*, Hcrlin, ISG.'lj p. 95. 

j III lli(< lniicri|itioiiA wo tlitd— uom. Auramazda, gen. Aura- 
mmttthH, HOC. AMnimanlam. 
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but a phonetic corruption of the name of the supreme 
Deity as it occurs on every page of the Zend-avesta, 
namely, AJiuro mazddo (nom). Here, too, hoth 
words are declined : and instead of Ahuro mazddo, 
we also find Mazdiio ahurd.* Well, this Afttird 
mazddo is represented in the Zend-avesta as the 
creator and ruler of the Avorld ; as good, holy, and 
true ; and us doing battle against all that is evil, 
dark, and false. ' The wicked perish through the wis- 
dom and holiness of tJie living wise spirit.' In the 
oldest hymns, the power of darkness which is opixised 
to Akura mazddo has not yet received its projwr 
name, which is Anijrd niainyuji, the later Ahrinian ; 
but it is spoken of as a powei", as Druklis or deceit ; 
and the principal doctrine Avhich Zoroaster came to 
preach was tliat we must chouse I>etween these two 
powers, that we must be good, and not batl. These 
are his words : — 

' In the beginning there was a pair of twins, two 
spirits, each of a pecubar activity. These are the 
Gdiid and the Ease in thought, Avord, and deed. 
Choose one of these two spirits. Be good, not base ! ' f 

Or, again : — 

' Ahuraraazda is holy, true, to be lionourcd througli 
1 veracity, through holy deeds,' ' You cannot serve 

I both.' 

^H Now, if we wanted to prove that Anglo-Saxon 

^^ Avas a real language, and more ancient tluui English 

I a mere conijKirison of a few words such as lord and 

L hlaford, gospel and tjodspel, would be suflficient. 

k 



r 



Gen. Ahurahe mazdao, dnt. ntazdai, ace. mazdam. 
t llaug, Lecture, p. 1 1 ; ami in BuoBcn's Egypt. 
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Hlaford has a meaning;* lord has none ; therefore 
we may safely say that without such a compound as 
hlaford, the word lord could never have arisen. 
The same, if we compare the language of the Zend- 
avesta with that of the cuneiform inscriptions of 
Darius. Aiiramazdu is clearly a corruption of AJiuro 
mazdao, and if the language of the Mountain-records 
t»f Behistun is genuine, then, a fortiori, is the language 
of the Zend-avesta genuine, as deciphered by Bumouf, 
long before he had deciphered the language of 
Cyrus and Darius. But what is the meaning of 
Ahuro inazdao ? Here Zend does not give us an 
answer; but we must look to Sanskrit, as the more 
jtrimitive language, just as we looked from French to 
Italian, in order to discover the original form and 
meaning of feu. According to the rules which govern 
the changes of words, common to Zend and Sanskrit, 
Ahiird inazdao corresj)onds to the Sanskrit Asura 
vu'dha.g ; and this would mean the ' Wise Spirit,' — 
neither more nor less. 

* The following remarks on the original meaning of lord, or 
brradffirrr, the German Brotkerr, I owe to the kindness of the 
Rov. Dr. Bosworth, Professor of Anglo-Saxon at Oxford : — 

' lAtrd is from the Anglo-Saxon kl6f-6rd, composed of Uaf, a 
loaf ^iho long a has the sound of oa, as the a ia/dm, bat, foam, 
boat), and 6nl, -ts; m. origin, cause, author. Thus 6rd moHcyH$us, 
orif^o AumaMi peneris, Cd. 55, Hence, the meaning of lord, the 
An};lo-Sason Ala/'drd, loaf or bread origin, the origin, cause, or 
author of broad or support. 

* /.M<(y is from A.S. khitf-digt, •die, HU^, or klaf, -e* ; m. a 
loaf, br«<ad : and i/ijir, tUe, -aa ; f. from dngan, digan, Keo dige, to 
«<nr«> for, ltol|v sorvtv Hence, hufy means one who helps or 
Moi'voH bivad to tho familr. In Piialm cxxii. 3, we find hire 
A/>f,7</*yiNiM, or khrj'dMH, futt domimtt. R. Glouc, for hlafdie, 
\w\W* /rMn/tV, Uttttfyi Gower and Spenser ladie, at present 
/.i./v.' J, II, 
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We have editions, translations, and commentaries 
of the Zend-avesta by Burnouf, Brockhnus, Spiegel, 
and Westergaard. Yet there still remains much to 
be done. Dr. Hang, now settled at Poona, has 
lately taken up tlie work which Burnouf left im- 
finished. He has pointed out that the text of the 
Zend-avesta, us we have it, comprises fragments of 
very different antiquity, and that the most ancient 
only, the so-called G^tlias, can be ascribed to Zara- 
tJiustra. ' This portion,' he writes in a lecture just 
received from India, ' compai-ed with the whole bulk 
of the Zend fragments is veiy small; but by the 
difference of dialect it is easily recognised. The 
most im[)ortant pieces written in this peculuir dialect 
are called Gfl,thi'is or songs, arranged in five smsdl 
collections; they have different metres, which mostly 
."igree with those of the \'^eda; their language is very 
near to the Vedic dialect.' It is to be regretted that 
in the same lecture, which holds out the jiromise of 
so much that will be extremely valuable. Dr. Haug 
should have lent his authority to the opinion that 
Zoroiister or Zarathustra is mentioned in tlic Ivig- 
Veda as Jamdashti. The meaning of jaradashti in 
the Rig-Veda may be seen in the Sanskrit Dictionary 
of the Russian Academy, and no Sanskrit scholar 
would seriously think of translatuig the word by 
Zoroaster. 

At what tijne Zoroaster lived, is a more difficult 
question, which we cannot discuss at present.* It 



• Berosos, as preserved in tlio Armonian translation of Eusebius, 
mcntion« a Median dynasty of Bnljylon, beginning; with a king 
Zoroaster, long before Ninus; liis date would be 2234 B.C. 

Xauthus, the Lydian (470 B.C.) as quoted by Diogenes Lacrtius, 
places Zoron.-ter, the prophet, 600 before the Trojan war ( 1 800 B.C.). 
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must suffice if we Lave proved that lie lived, and that 
hb languagL*, the Zend, is a real language, and 
anterior iu time to the language of the cuneiform 

inscriptions. 

We trace the subsequent history of the Persian 
language from Zend to the inscriptions of the 
Acliajmtnian dynasty ; from thence to what is called 

Pchleci or Ihtzvarfsh (better Iluzuresh), the language 
of the Sassanian dynasty (226-651), jis it is found in 
the dialect of the translations of the Zend-avesta, and 
in the official language of the Sassanian coins and in- 
scriptions. This is considerably mixed with Semitic 
elements, ]>robably imported from Syria. In a stUl 
later form, frood also from the Semitic elements which 
abound in Pelilevi, the language of Persia appears 
again as J*ar.<;i, which diiFers but little from the lan- 
guage of Firdiisi, the gi'cat epic poet of Persia, the 
author of the Shahndmeh, about 1000 a.d. The 
later history of Persian consists entirely in the gradual 
increase of Arabic words, which have crept into the 
language since the conquest of Persia and the con- 
version of the Per.sians to the religion of Mohammed. 
The other languages which evince by their gram- 
mar and vocabulary a general relationship 'with 
Sanskrit and Persian, but which have received too 
distinct and national a character to be classed as 
mere dialects, ai'e the languages of Afghanistan or 
the Pushtu^ the language of the Kurds, the Ossetian 
language in the Caucasus, and the Armenian. The 

Aristotle and Eudoxus, according to Pliny (HUt. yat. xxx. 1), 
jilficed Zoroaster 6000 before Plato ; Ilennippus 5000 before the 
Trojan war (Diog. Lacrt. jjrtucm.) 

Pliny {Hist. Nut. xxx. 2) places Zoroaster several thousand 
years before Moses the Judacaii, who founded another kiud of 
Magein. 
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language of Bokhara is a mere dialect of Persian, and 
does not deserve to be classed as an independent mem- 
ber of the ilryan family. JIuch might be said on every 
one of these tongues and their claims to be cliissed as 
independent members of the Ar}'an family ; but our 
time is limited, nor has any one of them acquired, as 
yet, that importance which belongs to the vernaculars 
of India, Persia, Greece, Italy, and Gennany, and to 
other branches of Aryan speech which have been 
analysed criticidly, and may be studied historically 
in the successive periods of their literary existence. 
There is only one other Aryan language which we have 
omitted to mention, and which belongs cqufdly to Asia 
and Europe, the language of the Gipsies. Tliis lan- 
guage, though most degraded in its gi-ammar, and with 
a dictionary stolen from all the countries through wltich 
the Zingari passed, is clearly an exile from Hindustan. 
You see, from the diagram before you,* that it is 
possible to divide the whole Aiyan family into two 
divisions : the Southern, including the Indie and Iranic 
classes, and the Northern or North-western, com|Mnsing 
all the rest. Sanskrit and Zend share certain words 
and grammatical iorms in common which do not exist 
in any of the other Aryan languages ; tmd there can 
be no doubt tliat the ancestors of the poets of the 
Veda and of the worsliijipers of Ahtiro mazddo lived 
together for some time after they IukI lei't the origiiml 
home of the whole Aryan race. For let us see this 
clejirly : the genealogical classification of languages, 
as drawn in this diagi-.ini, has an historical mujuiiug. 
As sure as the six Kumaiice dialects point to an 
original home of Italian shepherds on the seven liills 
lit Kome, the Aryan languages together jxtint to an 

• Printed at llie end of these Lectures. 
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earlier period of language, when the fii'st ancestors of 
the Indians, the Persians, the Greeks, tlie Romans, the 
Slaves, the Celts, and the Germans were living together 
within the same enclosures, nay, mider the same ixxif. 
There was a tune when out of many |x)ssible names 
for father^ mother, daughter, son, dog, coic, heaven, 
and earth, those which we find in all the Aryan lan- 
guages were framed, and obtained a masteiy in the 
stnujgle for life\f\\\c\\ is carried on anunig synonpnous 
words !is much as among plants and annuals. Look 
at the comparative table of the auxiltaiy verb AS, to 
be, in the different Ar}^an languages. The selection 
of the root AS out of many nnits, equally applicable 
to the idea of being, mid the johiing of this ixiot with 
one set of pei-sonal terminations, all originally personal 
pronouns, were individual sicts, or, if you like, historical 
events. They took place once, at a certain date and 
in a certain j)laee ; and as we iind the Siuue fonns 
preserved by all the membei*s of the Arj'an family, 
it follows that before the ancestors of the Indians imd 
Persians started for the south, and the leadere of the 
Greek, Roman, Celtic, Teutonic, and Slavonic colonies 
marched towards the shores of luu'ope, there was a 
small clan of Aryans, settled probal>ly on the highest 
ele\'ation of Central Asia, speaking a language, not 
yet Sanskrit or Greek or Gerjnan, but containing the 
dialectic germs of all ; a chui that had advanced to 
u state of agricultural civilisation ; that had recognised 
the Ijonds of blood, and simctioned the bonds of mar- 
riage ; and that invoked the Giver of Light tuid Life 
in hcjxven l>y the sjune name which you may still hear 
ui the temi)les of Benares, in the basilicas of Rome, 
and in our own churches imd cathednds. 

After this clan broke up, the ancestors of the 
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Indians and Zoroastrians must have remained toge- 
ther for some time in their migrations or new settle- 
ments ; and I believe that it was the reform of 
Zoroaster which produced at last the split between 
the worshippers of the Vedic gods and the wor- 
shippers of Ormuzd. Whether, besides this division 
into a southern and northern bi-anch, it is possible 
by the same test (the community of particular words 
and forms) to discover the successive periods when 
the Germans separated from the Slaves, the Celts 
from the Italians, or the Italians from the Greeks, 
seems more than doubtful. The attempts made by 
diflFerent scholars have led to diflferent and by no 
means satisfactory results ; * and it seems best, for 
the present, to trace each of the northern classes 
back to its own dialect, and to account for the more 
special comcidences between such languages as, for 
instance, the Slavonic and Teutonic, by admitting 
that the ancestors of these races preserved from the 
beginning certain dialectical peculiarities which 
existed before, as well as after, the separation of the 
Aryan family. 

• See Schleicher, Deutsche Sprache, s. 81. 
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LECTURE VI. 

COMPARATIVE GRAMMAR. 

THE genealogical classification of the Aryan lan- 
guages was founded, as we saw, on a close com- 
parison of the gi-ammatical characteristics of each ; 
and it is the object of such works as Bopp's Compara- 
tive Grammar to show that the grammatical articula- 
tion of Sanskrit, Zend, Greek, Roman, Celtic, Teu- 
tonic, and Slavonic, was produced once and for all ; 
and that the apparent differences in the terminations 
of Sanskrit, Greek, and Latin, must be explained by 
laws of phonetic decay, peculiar to each dialect, 
which modified the original common Aiyan type, 
and changed it into so many national languages. It 
might seem, therefoi-e, as if the object of comparative 
grammar was attained as soon as the exact genea- 
logical relationship of languages had been settled ; 
and those who only looked to the higher problems of 
the science of language have not hesitated to declare 
that ' there is no paiiiswoi'thy difficulty nor dispute 
about declension, number, case, and gender of nouns.' 
But although it is certainly true that comparative 
grammar is only a means, and that it has wellnigh 
taught us all that it has to teach — at least in the 
Aryan family of speech — it is to be hoped that, in 
the science of language, it will always retain that 
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prominent place which it has obtained throuf^h the 
liihours of Bopp, Grimm, Pott, Benfey, Curtius, 
Kuhn, and others. Besides, companitive grammar 
hus more to do than simply to compare. It would 
be easy enough to place side by side the paradigms 
of declensiou and conjugation in Sanskrit, Greek, 
Latin, and the other Aiyan dialects, and to mai'k 
both their coincidences and their differences. But 
after we have done this, and after we have explained 
the phonetic laws which cause the primitive Aiyan 
t)^>e to assume that national variety which we admire 
in Sanskrit, Greek, and Latin, new problems arise of 
a more interesting nature. We know that gramma- 
tical tenuinations, as they are now called, were 
originally independent words, and had their own 
purpose and meaning. Is it jwssible, after crmipara- 
tive grammar has established the original forms of 
the Aryan terminations, to trace them back to inde- 
]K.'ndent words, and to discover their original pui-pose 
and meaning? You will remember ^that this was the 
point from which we started. We wanted to know 
why the termination d in / loved should change a 
present into a past act. We saw that before answer- 
ing this question we ha<l to discover the most original 
fonu of this tennination l»y tracing it from English 
to Gothic, and afterwards, if necessary, from Gothic, 
to Sanskrit. We return now to our original question, 
namely. What is language that a mere formal change, 
such 08 that of / hwe into / loi^ed^ should produce so 
veiy material a difference ? 

Let us clearly see what we mean if we make a 
distinction between the radical and foiTnal elements 
of a language ; and by ft>rmnl elements I mean not 
only the tei-mmatious of declension and conjugation. 
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but all derivative elements ; all, in fact, that is not 
radical. Our view on the ongin of language must 
chiefly dejiend on the view which we take of these 

furinal, as opposed to the nidicjil, elements of speech. 
Those wlio consider that language is a conventional 
production, l)nse their arguments principally on these 
formal elements. The inflections of words, they 
niuiutuiii, ai'c the best proof that language was made 
Vjy mutual agreement. They look ujjon them as 
mere letters or syllables witliout any meaning by 
themselves ; and if they were asked why the mere 
addition of a d changes / love into / loved^ or why 
the addition of the syllable rai gave to fainie, 1 love, 
the power of a futui-e, fninu'rai, tliey would answer, 
that it was so because, at a very early time in the 
liistoiy of the world, certain persons, or families, or 
clans, agreed that it should be so. 

This view was opposed by another which represents 
language as an organic and almost a living being, 
and explains its formal elements as produced by a 
principle of growth inherent in its very nature. 
'Languages,'* it is maintained, ' ai'e formed by a 
process, not of crystalline accretion, but of germinal 
development. Every essential part of language ex- 
isted as completely (although oidy implicitly) in the 
primitive germ, as the petals of a flower exist in the 
bud befure the mingled influences of the sun and the 
air caused, it to unfold.' This view was first pro- 
pounded by Frederick Schlcgel,f and it is still held 

• Farrar, Origin of Languages, p. 35. 

\ ' It has been common among grsminarinns to regard those 
termiudtiotial changes ns evolved by some unknown process from 
the body of a noun, as the branches of a tree spring from tbo 
stem — or as clcnients, unmeaning in themselves, but employed 
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by many wth whom poetical phraseology takes the 
place of sound and tif\ere ruai*ouintj. 

The science of language adopts neither of these 
views. As to imagiiung a congress for settling the 
proper exponents of such relations as nominative, 
genitive, singulai', plural, active, and passive, it stands 
to reason that if such abstruse pi-oblems could have 
been discussed in a language void of inflections, 
there was no inducement for a^reein;? on a more 
peH'ect means of communication. And as to iinagiiiing 
language, that is to say, nouns and verbs, endowed 
with an inward principle of growth, all we can say is, 
that such a conception is really inconceivable. Lan- 
guage may be conceived as a jiroduction, but it 
cannot be conceived as a substiuice that could itself 

arbitrarily or conventionally to modify the nicaninga of words. 
This latter view is countenanced by Sclilegel. " Languages with 
inflexions," says Sclilegel, "are orgiiuio languages because they 
include a living principle of development and increase, and alono 
possecs, if I niny so express myself, a fruitful ami Mbundant vege- 
tation. The wonderful mechanism of tliese Inngunges consists 
in forming an immense variety of words, and in marking the 
connection of ideas expressed by these words by the help of an 
iiicoiistdenibte number of syllables, which, viewed separately, have 
no lignijicalion, but which determine with precision the sense of 
tlio word* to which they are attached. Uy modifying radical 
letters and by adding derivative syllables to the roots, derivativo 
words of various sorts are formed, and derivatives from thoso 
derivatives. Words are compounded from several roots to ex» 
press complex ideas. Finally, substantives, adjectives, and pro- 
nouns are declined, with gender, numV>er, and case ; verbs are 
conjugated tlirouchout voices, moods, tenses, numbers, and person-^, 
by employing, in like manner, terminations and eometimos 
augments, which by themselves signify nothing. This method is 
attended with the advantage of enuucialing in a single word the 
principal idea, frequently greatly modified, and extremely complex 
already, with its whole array of accessory ideas and mutable 
rehitious." ' — Trangactiotuofthe I'hitoUujical Society, vol.ii.p. 39. 
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pn>diicc. But the science of language lias nothing 
to do vnth mere theories, whether conceivable or not. 
It collects facts, and its only object is to account for 
these facts, as far as possible. Instead of looking on 
inflections in general either as conventional siccus or 
natural excrescences, it takes each tennuiation by 
itself, establishes its most primitive form by means 
of comparison, and then treats that primitive syllable 
as it would treat any other part of language — namely, 
as something wliich was originally intended to convey 
a meaning. Whether we are still able to discover the 
original int<?ntion of eveiy part of language is quite 
a different question, and it should be admitted at 
once, that many grammatical forms, after tliey have 
been restored to their most primitive type, are still 
without an explanation. But with every year new 
discoveries are made by means of careful inductive 
reasoning. We become n^ore familiar eveiy day with 
the secret ways of language, and there is no reason 
to doubt that in the end grammatical unalysis will be 
as successful as chemical analysis. Grammar, though 
sometimes veiy bewhlering to us in its later stages, 
is originally a much loss formidable undertaking than 
is commonly supposed. What is grammar after all 
but deck'usion and conjugation? Originally declen- 
sion could not have been anytliing but the composi- 
tion of a noun with some other ^voi-d expressive of 
number and case. IIow the immber was expressed, 
we saw in a former lecture. A veiy similar process 
led to the fonnation of cases. 

Thus the locative is formed m various ways in 
Chinese :* one is by adding such words as 6ung, the 



• Endlicher, Chinesische Grammatik, «. 172. 
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middle, or m'i, inside. Thus, kfw-cung, in tlic empire, 
i silt unij, within a year. The instrumental is formed 
by the preposition _y, which preposition is an old root, 
meaning to use. Thus, y tintj, with a stick, where in 
Latin we should use the ablative, in Greek the dative. 
Now, however complicated the declensions, regular 
and irregular, may be in Greek and Latin, we may be 
certain that originally they were formed by this simple 
method of composition. 

There was originally in all the Aiyan languages a 
case expressive of locality, which gnimmarians call 
the locative. In Simskrit every substantive has its 
locative, as well as its genitive, dative, and accusative. 
Thus, heart in Sanskrit is lirid; in the heart, is hn'di. 
Here, therefore, the termination of the locative is 
simply short i. This short i is a demonstrative 
root, and in all probability the same i-oot whicli 
in Latin produced the prej>otiition in. The Sanskrit 
hriili represents, therefore, an original compound, as 
it were, heart-within^ which gradually became settled 
as one of the recognised cases of nouns ending in 
consonants. If we look to Chinese,* we tind that 
the locative is expres.sed there in the same miumer, 
but with a greater freedom in the choice of the 
words expressive of locality. * In the empire,' is ex- 
pressed by kuH-cumi; 'within a year,' is expressed by 
i sAi eumj. Instead of cwuj^ however, we might have 
employed other terms, such, for instance, as nM, 
inside. It might be said that the formation of so pri- 
mitive a case as the locative offers little difficulty, Imt 
that this process of eomixisition fails to account for 
the origin of the more absti-act cases, the accusative, 



• Endliclicr, Chinesische Grammatik, 8. 172. 
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the dative, and the genitive. If we derive our notions 
of the cases from philosophiciJ grtimmar, it is tnie, 
no doubt, that it would be difficult to realise by ii 
simple composition the abstract relations supposed to 
be expressed by the ternnnations of the genitive, dative, 
and accusative. But remember that these are only 
general categories under which ])hilosophers and gram- 
marians have endeavoured to arrange the facts of lan- 
guage. The people ^vith whom language grew up knew 
nothuig of datives and accusatives. Everything that is 
abstract in language W£is originsilly concrete. If people 
wanted to say the King of Rome, they meant really 
the King at Rome, and they would readily have used 
what I have just described as the locative ; whereas the 
more abstract idea of the genitive would never enter 
into their system of tliought. But more than this, it 
can be proved that the locative has actually taken, in 
some cases, the place of the genitive. In Latin, for in- 
stance, the old genitive of nouns in a was as. This w« 
find still in patiT famUiih, instead of pater familiut or 
pater familice. The Umbrian and Oscan dialects retained 
the s throughout as the sign of the genitive after nouns 
in a. The a; of the Latin genitive, however, was origi- 
nally ai, that is to say, the old locative in i. ' King 
of Rome,' if rendered l)y Ilfx Ronxr, meant really 
'■ King at Rome.' And here you wiU see how 
grammar, which ought to be the most logical of allj 
sciences, is frequently the most illogical. A boy is 
taught at school, that if he wants to say ' 1 am i 
staying at Rome,' he must use the genitive to express 
the locative. How a logician or grammarian can so^ 
twist and turn the meaning of the genitive as to 
make it express rest in a jdace, it is not for us to 
in(juiiX'; but, if he succeeded, his pupil would at 
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once use tlic genitive of Carthage (Carthaginis) or of 
Athens (Atheiiarum) for the same purpose, and he 
would then have to be told that these genitives could 
not be used in the same manner as the genitive of 
nouns in a. How all this is achieved by what is 
called philosopliical grammar, we know not ; but 
corapai-ative gi-ammar at once removes all difficulty. 
It is only in the first declension that the locative 
has supplanted the genitive, whereas Carthaginis and 
Athenarum, being real genitives, could never be em- 
ployed to express a locative. A special case, such 
as the locative, may be generalised into the more 
general genitive, but not vice i^erstl. 

"i'ou see thus by one instance how what gramma- 
rians call a genitive was formed by the same process 
of composition which we can watch in Chinese, and 
which we can prove to have taken place in the 
original language of the Aiyaiis. And the same 
applies to tlie dative. If a boy is told tfiat the dative 
expresses a relation of one object to another, less 
direct than tluit of the accusative, he may well 
wonder how such a flying arch could ever have been 
built up with the scanty nmteruds which language 
has at Iter disposal ; but he will be still more surprised 
if, after liaving realised this gnunmatical abstraction, 
he is told that in Greek, m order to convoy the very 
definite idea of being in a place, he has to use after 
certain nouns the tenrunation of the dative. ' I am 
staying at Sahunis,' must be expressed by the dative 
Salanimi. If you ask why? comparative grammar 
agam can alone give an answer. The termination of 
the Greek dative in i was originally the termination 
of the locative. The locative may well convey the* 
meaning of the dative, but the faded features of the 
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dative can never express the freshness and dis- 
tinctness of the locative. The dative Salamim was 
first a locative. * I live at Salamis,' never conveyed 
the meaning, ' I live to Salamis.' On the contrary, 
the dative, in such phrases as ' I give it to the 
father,' was originiilly a locative ; and after express- 
ing at firat the paljiable relation of ' I give it unto 
the father,' or ' I place it on or in the father,' it 
gi-adually assumed the more general, and less local, 
less coloured aspect which logicians and gramiuai'ians 
ascribe to their datives.* 

If the explanation just given of some of the cases 
in Greek and Latin should seem too artificial or too 
forced, we have only to think of French in order to 
see exactly the same process repeated under our eyes. 
The most abstract relations of the genitive, as, for 
histancc, ' The immortality of the soul ' {VimrnortaUtk 
de rtime) ; or of the dative, as, for instance, ' I trust 
myself to God ' (je me fie h Dieu), are expressed by 
prepositions, such as de and ad, which in Latin had 
the distinct local meanings of ' down from ' and 
' towards.' Nay, the English of and to, which have 
taken the place of the Geiiuan terminations s and /h, 
are likemse prepositions of an originally local cha- 
racter. The only difference between our cases and 
those of the ancient languages consists in this, — that 
the determining element is now placed before the 
word, whereas, in the original language of the iViyans, 
it was placed at the end. 

What applies to the cases of nouns, applies with 
equid truth to the tenninations of verbs. It may 

* * ' The Algonquins have bnt one case, vrhicli may be called 
locative,' — Du Ponceau, p. 158. 
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Beem difficult to discover in the personal terminations 
of Greek and Latin the exact pronouns which were 
added to a verbal base in order to express / love, 
thflfi lovest, he loves ; but it stiinds to reason that 
originally these tenninations must have been the 
same in all languages — namely, personal pronouns. 
We may be puzzled by the termuiations of thou lovest 
and he !ove.<<, where st luid s can hardly be identified 
with the modern thou and he; but we have only to 
place all the Aryan dialects together, and we sludl 
see at once that they pomt back to an origimd set 
of teriniiuitiona which can easily be brought to tell 
their own story. 

Let us begin with modern formations, because we 
have here more daylight for watching the intricate 
and sometimes wayward movements of limguage; or 
better still, let us begin with an inmgiiiary case, or 
with what luay be called the language of the future, 
in order to sec (juitc clearly how what we should call 
grammatical forms may arise. Let us suppose tliat 
the slaves in America Avere to rise against their 
masters, and, after gaining some victories, were to 
sjiil back in large numbers to some part of Central 
Africa, beyond the reach of their white enemies or 
friends. Let us suppose these men availing them- 

I selves of the lessons they had learnt hi their cap- 
tivity, and gradually working out a civilisation of 
their ovvn. It is quite jwssible that, some centuries 
hence, a new Livingstone might iind among the 
descendants of the American slaves, a language, a 
litei-ature, laws, and mannei's, bearing a striking 
similitude to those of his own country. What an 
interesting problem for any future historian and eth- 



nologist ! 



Yet there are problems in the past history 
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of the world of equal interest, which have been and 
ai*e still to be solved by the student of hmguage. 
Now I believe that a careful examination of the 
lanfjuage of the descendants of those escaped slaves 
wwikl suffice to determine with perfect certainty 
their past history, even though no documents and no 
ti-adition had preserved the story of their captivity 
and liberation. At first, no doubt, the threads might 
seem hopelessly entangled. A missionary niiglit 
surprise the scholars of Europe by an account of 
that new African language. He might describe it at 
first as very imperfect — as a language, for instance, 
so poor that the same word had to be used to express 
the most heterogeneous ideas. He might point out 
how the same sound, without any change of accent, 
meant inie, a ceremony^ a tcorl-man, and was used 
also as a verb in the sense of literary composition. 
All these, he might siiy, are expressed in that sti'ange 
dialect by the sound rait (right, rite, wright, write). 
He might likewise observe that this dialect, as poor 
almost as Cliinese, hsid hai'dly any grammatical in- 
flections, and that it had no genders, except in a few 
words such as man-of-war and a railway-engine, 
which were both conceived as feminine beings, and 
spoken of as f>he. He might then mention an even 
more extraordinary featiu'e, namely, that altliough this 
language had no tenni nations for the masculine and 
feminine genders of nomis, it employed a masculine 
and feminine termination after the atfirmative particle, 
according as it was addressed to a lady or a gentle- 
man. Tlieir affirmative particle being the same as the 
English, Yes, they added a final r to it if addressed 
to a man, and a final in if addressed to a lady: that 
is to say, instead of simply saying Yes, these descen- 
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dants of the escaped American slaves said Yesr to a 
man, and Vena to a lady. 

Absurd as this may sound, I can assure you that 
the descriptions which are given of tlie dialects of 
savage tribes, as explained for the first time by 
travellers or missionaries, are even more extraor- 
dinary. But let us consider now what the student 
of language would have to do, if such forms as Yes'r 
and Yes'm were, for the first time, brought under his 
notice. He would first have to trace them back his- 
torically, as far as possible, to their more original types, 
and if he discovered their connection with Yes Sir and 
}>.<.* Mu'in^ he would point out how such contractions 
were most likely to spring up in a vulgar dialect. 
After having traced back the Yesr and Yesm of the 
free African negroes to the idiom of theii" foraier 
Amei'ican inastere, the etymologist would next in- 
quire how such plu-ases as Yes Sir and Yes Madam 
came to be used on the American continent. 

Finding notliing analogous in the dialects of the 
aboriginal inhabitants of America, he would be led, 
by a mere comparison of words, to the languages of 
Kur(Ji)e, and liere again, first to the language of 
Engliuid. Even if no historical documents had been 
preserved, the documents of language would show 
that the white miusters, whose language the ancestors 
of the free Africans ado|jtetl during their servitude, 
came originally from England, and, within certain 
limits, it would even be possible to fix the time 
when the English language was first transplanted to 
America. That language must have passed at least 
the age of Chaucer before it migrated to the New 
"World. For Chaucer has two affirmative particles, 
Yea and Fes, and he distinguishes between the two. 
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He uses Yes only in answer to negative questions. 
For instance, in answer to 'Does he not go?' he 
would say Yes. In all other cases Chaucer uses 
Yea. To a question, ' Does he go ? ' he would 
answer Yea. He observes the same distinction be- 
tween No and Nay, the former being used after 
negative, the latter after all other questions. Tliis 
distinction became t)bsolete soon after Sir Thomas 
More,* and it must have become obsolete before 
phrases such as Yes Sir and Yes Madam could have 
assumed their stereotyped character. 

But there is still more historical information to 
be gained from these phrases. The word Yes is 
Anglo-Saxon, the same as the Germmi Ja, and it 
tlierefore reveals tlie fact that the white masters of 
the American slaves who crossed the Atlantic after 
the time of Chaucer, had crossed the Channel at an 
earlier period after leaving the continental father- 
land of the Angles and Saxons. The words Sir and 
Madam tell us still more. They are Norman words, 
and they could only have been imiX)sed on the 
Anglo-Saxons of Britain by Norman conquerors. 
They tell us more than this. For these Normans or 
Northmen spoke originally a Teutonic dialect, closely 
allied to Anglo-Saxon, and in that dialect words such 
as Sir and Iladam could never have sprung up. 
We may conclude, therefore, that, previous to the 
Nonnan conquest, the Teutonic Northmen must have 
made a sufficiently long stay in one of the Roman 
provinces to forget their own and adopt the language 
of the Roman pi-ovuiciala. 

We may now trace back the Norman Madam to 



• Marsh, p. 579. 
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the French Jifadanie, and we reco^ise in this a 
corruption of the Latin Mea domina,, my mistress. 
Domina was changed into domna, donna, and dame, 
and the same word Dame was also used as a mascu- 
line in the sense of lord, as a coiTuption of Domino, 
Donmo, and Donnu. The temporal lord ruling as 
ecclesiastical seigneur imder the bishop, was called a 
vidame, as the Vidarae of Chai*tres, Sec. The French 
interjection Dame! has no connection with a similar 
exclamation in English, but it simjjly means Lord 1 
Dame-Dieit in old French is Lord God.* A deri- 
vative of Domina, mistiTss, was dominiceUa, wliioh 
became Demoiselle and Damsel. The masculine 
Dame for Domino, Lord, was aftenvards rc|)laced by 
the Latin Sfirior, a translation of the German elder. 
This word elder was a title of honour, and we have it 
still both in alder/nan, and in what is originally the 
same, the English earl (the 'NorscJarl), a comparative 
analogous to the A.-S. ealdor. This title Senior, mean- 
ing originsdly older, was but rarelyf ap[>lied to ladies as 
a title of honour. Senior was changed into Seiijneur, 
Seigneur into Sieur, and Sieur soon dwindled down 
to Sir. 

Thus we see how in two short phrases, such as 
Year and Yesm, long chaptera of history might be 



• Dame'Dieu : — 

' Ja dnmo Dioug non vuelha 
Qu'en ma colpa Bta'l departimens.' 
(Que jamais le Seigneur Diou no veuille 
Qu'en ma faute soit la separation.) 
{Anc. Fratif.) 'Grandes miracles fit dames Dcx par l\xi.'{Eoman 
de Gnrin, Du Cange, t. ii. col. 16, 19). — Ka^fuouard, Lexique, 
s. V. Don. 

t In Old Portuguese, Diez montions aenhor rainfia, mia sennor 
formoaa, my beautiful mistress. 
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read. If a general destruction of books, such as 
took place in Cliina under the Emperor Thsin-chi- 
hoang-ti (213 B.C.), should sweep away all historical 
documents, language, even in its most depraved state, 
would preserve the secrets of the past, and would 
tell future geuemtions of the home and migrations of 
their ancestors fi'ora the East to the West Indies. 

It may seem startlhig at first to find the same name, 
the East Indies and the West Indies, at the two ex- 
tremities of the Ayran migrations; but these very 
names are full of historical meaning. They tell us hov^ 
the Teutonic race, the most vigorous and enterprising 
of all the members of the Aryan family, gave the name 
of West Indies to the country which, in their world- 
compassing migrations, they imagined to be India 
itself; how they discovered their mistake, and then 
distinguished between the East Indies and West 
Indies ; how they planted new states in the west, and 
regenerated the effete kingdoms in the east ; how 
they preached Christianity, and at last practised it 
by abolishing slavery of body and mind among the 
slaves of West Indiiui landholders, and the slaves of 
Brahmanical soulliolders, until they greeted at last the 
very homes from which the Aryan family had started 
when setting out on their discovery of the world. 
All this, and even more, may be read in the vast 
archives of language. The very name of India has 
a story to teU, for India is not a native name. We 
have it from the Romans, the Romans from the 
Greeks, the Greeks from the Persians. And why 
from the Persians? Because it is only in Persian that 
an initial s is changed into //, which initial h was as 
usual dr(jpped in Greek. It is only in Persian that 
the country of tlie Sindhit (sind/m is the Sanskrit 
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name for ?■»•<?;■), or of the seven sindhus, could have 
been called lllndia or India instead of Sindia. 
Unless the followers of Zoroaster htul pronounced 
eveiy s like A, we should never have heard of the 
West Indies ! 

We have thus seen by an imaginary instance what 
we must be prepared for in the growth of language, 
and we shall now bt-tter understand why it must be 
laid doAvn as a fundamental principle in Comparative 
Grammar to look upon nothing in language as merely 
formal, till every attempt has been made to trace the 
formal elements of language back to their original 
and substantial pi-ototypes. We are accustomed to 
the idea of grammatical terminations mmhfyiiig the 
meaning of words. But words can be modified by 
words only ; and though in the i>rcsent stsite of our 
science it would lie too much to say tliat all grannna- 
tical terminations have been tniced back to original 
independent words, so many of them have, even in 
cases where only a single letter was left, that we may 
well lay it down as a rule that all formal elements 
of language wefe originally substjuitial. Suppose 
English had never been written down before tlie time 
of Piers Ploughm:ui. What should we make of such 
a form as nadistou* instead of ne hmht thou 1 Ne 
recht, instead of / reck not? Al om in Dorsetshire 
is all of them. I Tniddeii is / may not ; / vooden^ 
I could not. Yet the changes which Sanskrit had 
undergone before it was reduced to writing, umst 
have been more considerable by far than what we see 
in these dialects. f 

• Marsh, p. 387. BarneB, Poems in Dorsetshire Dialect. 
f In AiiKlo-Saxon we find not for ne wot, I do not know; nint 
for he did not know, uisten fur they did not know, ttolde, 
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Let US now look to modem classical languages such 
as French and Italian. Most of the grammatical 
tcnuinations are the same as in Latin, only changed 
by phonetic conixption. Thus faime is ego amo; hi 
aimes^ tit amas; il nbne, ille aviat. There was origi- 
nally a final t in French il aime^ and it comes out 
again in such phrases as aime-t-il? Thus the French 
iiupeifect convs[)onds to the Latin imperfect, the 
Pariiiit dulini to tht^ Latin perfect. But what about 
the French future? There is no similarity between 
amaho and fahiierai. Here then we have a new 
graiiuuatical form, sprung up, as it were, within the 
recollection of men ; or, at least, in the broad day- 
light of history. Now did the terinination raj bud 
forth like a blossom in spring? or did some wise 
people meet together to invent this new tonnination, 
and pledge themselves to use it instead of the old 
termination bo? Certainly not. We see first of all 
that in all the Romance languages the tenninations 
of the future are identical with the auxiliary verb to 
have* In French you find — 



I 



.i"<»' 


and je chfinter-ai 


nous avon.s 


and nous chanterons 


tU OS 


„ tu clianter-as 


vous avez 


„ V0U3 chantcrez 


iU 


„ il clianter-a 


ila ont 


1, ils clianteront 



But besides this, we actually find in Spanish and 
Provencal the apparent tennination of the future 
used as an independent word and not yet joined to the 
infinitive. We find in Spanish, in>stefKl of ' lo hare,' 
I shall do it, the more primitive form hacer lo he^ i.e. 

Tioldest, for I would not, thou wouldst not; nt/!e for I will not; 
nael/be for I liavo not ; tiaeji/i for lie has not ; natron for iLey 
were not, &c. 

• Survey of Languages, p. 21. 
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facere id habeo. We find m Provengal dir vos ai 
instead o£ je vous dirai; dir tws em instead of notui 
vous dirotis. There can be no doubt, therefore, thsit 
the Romance future was originally a compound of 
the auxiliaiy verb to have with an infinitive ; and 
/ have to say easily took the mejining of / .thall sny. 

Here, then, we see clearly how grammatical forms 
arise. A Frenchman looks upon his futures as 
merely grammatical forms. He has no idea, unless 
he is a scholar, that tlie termiuations of his futiwes 
are identical with the auxiliary verb avoir. The 
Roman had no suspicion that amabo was a compound; 
but it can be proved to contain an auxiliary verb as 
clearly as the French future, Tlie Latin future was 
destroyed by means of phonetic corruption. When 
the final letters lost their distinct pronunciation, it 
became impossil)le to keep tlie imperfect amabam 
separate from the future amabo. The future was 
then replaced by dialectical regeneration, for the use 
of habeo with an infinitive is found in Latin, in sueli 
expressions as habeo dicere, 1 have to say, which 
would impercei)ti!)ly glide into I shall say.* In fact, 
wherever we look, we see that the future is expressed 
by means of composition. We have in English / 
shall and thou vrilt, which mean originally / am bound 
and thou intendest. In German we use uwrdcti, tlic 
Gothic vairthan, wliich means originally to go, to 
turn towards. In modern Greek we find thehl, I will, 
in thdo doseif I shall give. In Roumansch we meet 
with re(jnir, to come, forming tlie future i^eng a 
vegnivy I shall come ; whereas in French je viens de 
dirty I come from saying, is equivalent to ' I have 



Fuchs, Romanuc/ie Sprachm, ». 344. 
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just said.' The French j^ vah dire is almost a future, 
though originally it is imdo dicere^ I go to say. The 
Dorsetshire, ' 1 be gwAin to goo a-picken stuones,' is 
another case in point. Nor is there any doubt that 
in the Latin bo of amabo we have the old auxiliary 
///(/J, to become, and in the Greek future in a-w^ the 
old auxiUary a*', to be.* 

We now go kick another step, and ask the question 
which we asked uiauy times before, liuw can a mere 
d produce so momentous a change as that from / love 
to / loved? As we have learnt in the meantime that 
English goes back to Anglo-Saxon, and is closely 
related to continentid Saxon imd Gothic, Ave look at 
once to the Gothic imperfect in order to see wliether 
it has preserved any traces of the original compound ; 
for, after what we have seen in the j)revious cases, 
we lire no doubt prepared to lind here, too, gram- 



I 




* The Greek term for the future is o /it'Wwf, and fiiWu is used 
aa an auxiliiiry verb to form cortniii futures in Greek. It has 
vnrious meanings, but they can all bo traced buck to the Sanskrit 
matt {matiyate), to think. As anya, other, is changm to uXXoc, so 
manye, I think, to fiiWio. II. ii. 39 : Oiiaiiv iV iftEXXtv iir' a\yia 
Tt muya^uQ TiTpwiri re ktil Aavaolin, 'he still thought to lay suffer- 
ings on Trojuus and Greeks.' //. xxiii. 544 : fieWeit aii>aipiiai(rOni 
HiOXov, ' thou thinkest thou wouldst have stripped rae of the prize.' 
Od. xiii. 293: oixc up" ificWci \)'iltiy; 'did you not think of 
stojiping?* i.e. were you not going to stop ? Or again in such 
phrases as //. ii. 36, rd ov Ti\iaia&ui i^tWov, ' these things were 
not meant to be accomplished,* literally, these things did not mean 
to be accomplifihcil. Thus ftiWu was used of things that were 
likely to be, aj* if these things themselves meant or intended to bo 
or not to be; and, the original meaning being forgotten, pAXu 
came to bo a mere auxiliary expressing probability. Mt'.Wu and 
fiiXXofiat^ in the sense of ' to hesiliite,' are equally explained by 
the Sanskrit mai^ to think or consider. Id Old Norse the future 
is likewise foriued by mtin, to mean. 
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matical terminations mere renmants of independent 
words. 

In Gothic there is a verb nasjan, to nourish. Its 
preterite is as follows : — 

Singular Dual Flnial 

nas-i-ds nas-i-dedu nas-i-dSdum 

nas-i-d^ nas-i-dStuts nas-i-dSda]> 

nas-i-da nas-i-dedun 

The subjimctive of the preterite : 

nas-i-dedjau nas-i-dedeiva naa-i-dSdeima 

nas-i-dedeis nas-i-dedeits na8-i-dSdei]> 

nas-i-dedi nas-i-dSdeina 

This is reduced in Anglo-Saxon to 

Singular Floral 

ner-e-de ner-e-don 

ner-e-dest ner-e-don 

ner-e-de ner-e-don 

Subjunctive : 

ner-e-de ner-e-don 

ner-e-de ner-e-don 

ner-e-de ner-e-don 

Let US now look to the auxiliary verb to do, in 
Anglo-Saxon. 

Singular Plural 

dide didon 

didest didon 

dide didon 

If we had only the Anglo-Saxon preterite nerede 
and the Anglo-Saxon dide, the identity of the de in 
nerede with dide would not be very apparent. But 
here you •will perceive the advantage which Gothic 
has over all other Teutonic dialects for the purposes 
of grammatical comparison and analysis. It is in 
Gothic, and in Gothic in the plural only, that the fiill 
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auxiliary dedum, dSduj>, dSdun, has been preserved. 
In the Gothic singular rmsida, nasides, nasida stand 
for nasideda, nasidedes, nasideda. The same con- 
traction has taken place in Anglo-Saxon, not only in 
the singular but in the plural also. Yet, such is the 
similarity between Gothic and Anglo-Saxon that we 
cannot doubt their preterites having been formed on 
the same last. If there be any truth in inductive 
reasoning, there must have been an original Anglo- 
Saxon preterite* — 



Singular 


Flnnl 


ner-e-dide 


ner-e-didon 


ner-e-didest 


ner-e-didon 


ner-e-dide 


ner-e-didon 



And as ner-e-dide dwindled do^vn to nerede, so nerede 
would, in modem English, become nered. The d of 
the preterite, therefore, which changes / love into 
I loved is originally the auxiliary verb to do, and 1 
loved is the same as I love did, or / did love. In 
English dialects, as, for instance, in the Dorset dia- 
lect, every preterite, if it expresses a lasting or re- 
peated action, is formed by / did, f and a distinction 
is thus established between "e died eesterdae,' and 
* the vo'ke did die by scores ;' though originally died 
is the same as die did. 

It might be asked, however, very properly, how 
did itself, or the Anglo-Saxon dide, was formed, and 
how it received the meaning of a preterite. In dide 
the final de is not a termination, but it is the root, 
and the first syllable di is a reduplication of the root. 

• Bopp, Comp. Grammar, § 620. Grimm, German Grammar, 
ii. 845. 
f Barnes, Dorsetshire Dialect, p. 39. 
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The fact lieing that all preterites of old, or, as they 
are called, strong verbs, were formed as in Greek and 
Sanskrit by means of reduplication, reduplication 
being one of the principal means by which roots were 
invested with a verbal character.* The root do in 
Anglo-Saxon is the same as the root the in tit/tcnti in 
Greek, and the Sanskrit root dhd in dadhiimi. Anglo- 
Saxon dide would therefore correspond to ^'anskrit 
dadhaii, I placed. 

Now, in tills manner, the whole, or nearly the 
whole, grammatical framework of the Arj'an or Indo- 
European languages has been traced back to original 
indejK-ndent woi'ds, and even the slightest changes 
wliich at first sight seem so mysterious, such jis foot 
into feet^ or / fold into 1 found, have been fully ac- 
coiuited for. This is what is called comparative gi-am- 
mar, or a scientific analysis of all the formed elements 
of a language preceded by a comparison of all the 
varieties which one and the same form has assumed 
ill the numerous dialects of the Aryan family. The 
most important dialects for this purpose are Simskrit, 
Greek, Latin, and Gothic; but in many cases Zend, 
or Celtic, or Slavonic dialects come in to throw an 
unexpected light on foiTus unintelligible in any of 
tlie four principal dialects. The result of such a 
w(irk as I'opp's Conijiaratire, (Intiumar of the Aiyan 
hmgiuiges may l>e sunnned up in a few words. The 
whole framework of grammar — the elements of de- 
rivation, declension, and ctuijugation — had become 
settled before the separation of the Aryan family. 
Hence the broad outlines of gnnnmar, in Sanskrit, 
Greek, Latin, Gothic, and the rest, arc in reality the 



• See M. M.'s Letter on the Turanian Languages, pp. 44, 46. 
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suiiKJ ; nud the apparent diiFerences can be explained 
by phonetic corruption, which is determined by the 
phonetic peculiarities of each nation. On the whole, 
tlic history of all the Aiyan languages is nothing but 
a gradual process of decay. After the grammatical 
terminations of all these languages have been ti-aced 
back to their most primitive form, it is possible, in 
many instances, to determine their original meaning. 
This, however, cfui be done by meims of induction 
oidy ; and the period during which, as in the Pro- 
ven5al dir vos at, the component elements of the old 
Aryan gi-.miniar maintained a separate existence in 
the language and the mind of the Aryans, had closed 
before Sanskrit was Sanskrit or Greek Greek. That 
there was such a period we can doubt as little as we 
can doubt the real existence of fern forests previous 
to the formation of our coal fields. We can do even 
more. Suppose we had no remnants of Latin ; sup- 
pose the very existence of Rome and of Latin were 
unknown to us ; we might still prove, on the evidence 
of the six Romance dialects, that there must have 
been a time when these dialects formed the language 
of a small settlement ; nay, by collecting the words 
which all these dialects share in common, we might 
to a certain extent reconstruct the original language,, 
tmd draw a sketch of the state of civilisation, as 
reflected by these common words. The same can be 
done if we compare Sanskrit, Greek, Latin, Gothic, 
Celtic, and Slavonic. The words which have as 
nearly as possible the same form and meaning in all 
the languages must have existed before the people, who 
afterwards formed the prominent nationalities of the 
Aryan family, separated ; and, if carefully interpreted, 
they, too, will serve as c\idence as to the state of 
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civilisation attained by the Aryans before they left 
their common home. It can be proved by the evi- 
dence of language, that before their separation the 
Arj^ans led the life of agricultural nomads — a life 
such as Tacitus describes that of the ancient Gennans. 
They knew the arts of ploughing, of making roads, of 
building ships, of weaving and sewing, of erecting 
houses ; they had counted at least as far as one 
hundred. They had domesticated the most important 
animals, the cow, the horse, the sheep, the dog ; they 
were acquainted with the most useful metjds, and 
armed with iron hatchets, whether for peaceful or 
warlike purposes. They had recognised the bonds of 
bluiid and the bonds of marriage ; they fullowcd 
tlieir leaders and kings, and the distinction between 
right luid wrong was fixed by laws and customs. 
They were impressed with the idea of a Divine Being, 
and tliey invoked it by various names. All this, as 1 
said, Ciui be jiroved by the evidence of language. For 
if you tind that languages like Greek, Latin, Gothic, 
Celtic, or Slavonic, which, after their first separa- 
tion, have had but little contact ynth Sanskrit, have 
the same word, for instance, for iron which exists in 
Sanskrit, this is proof absolute that iron was known 
previous to the Aiyan separation. Now, iron is ais 
in Gothic, and ai/as in Sanskrit, a word w^iich, as it 
could not have been borrowed by the Intlians from 
the Germans or by the Germans from the Indians, 
must have existed previous to their separation. We 
could not find the siune name for house in Sanskrit, 
Greek, Latin, Slavonic, and Celtic,* unless houses 
had been known before the separation of these dialects. 
In this manner a history of Aryau civilisation has 

Sk. dama ; Gr. 2<i/ioc; L. domtis; Slav, domii; Celt, daitnh. 
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been written from the archives of language, stretch- 
ing back to times far beyond the reach of any docu- 
mentary history.* 

The very name of Arya belongs to this history, 
and 1 shall devote tlic rest of this lecture to tracins: 
the origin and gradual spreading of this old word. 
I had intended to include, in to-day's lecture, a short 
account of mmpamtive mytholoyijy a branch of our 
science which restores tlie original form and meaning 
of decayed words by the Simie means by which com- 
parative grtimmar recovers the original form and 
meaning of terminations. But my time is too limited; 
and, as I have been Jisked repeatedly why I applied 
the name of Aryan to that family of language which 
we have just examined, I feel that I mi\ bound to give 
an answer. 

Arya is a Sanskrit word, and in the later Sanskrit 
it means nohlc, of a i/oad faiuily. It was, however, 
originally a national name, and we see traces of it 
as late as the Law-book of the Mslnavas, where India 
is still called Arya-dvarta, the abode of the Ajyas.f 
In the old Sanskrit, in the hymns of the Veda, ihya 
occurs frerfucntly as a national name and as a name 
of honour, comprising the woi"shippers of the gods 
of the Brahmans, tis opposed to their enemies, who 
are called in the Vwla Dasyiui. Thus one of the 
gods, Indra, who, in some respects, answers to the 
Greek Zeus, is invoked in the follomng words (Rig- 
veda, i. 57, 8): 'Know thou the Aryas, Indra, 
and they who are Dasyus ; punish the lawless, and 

• See M. M.'s Essay on Comparative Mt/tkologi/, 0.\ford 

Essays, 1856. 

•f Arya-bhumi, and Arya-deSo ore used in the same sense. 
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deliver them unto thy sei"vant ! Be thou the mighty 
helper of the worshi[)pers, and I will praise all these 
thy deeds at the festivals.* 

In the later dogmatic literature of the Vedic age, 
the name of Arya is distinctly appropriated to the 
three tirst castes — the l>rahinans, Kshatriyas, VaiS- 
yas — as opposed to the fourth, or the oiidras. lu 
the Satapatha-Bra&hmana it is laid down distinctly : 
' Aryas, are only the Brahmans, the Kshatriyas, and 
Vaisyas, for they are admitted to the sacrifices. 
They shall not speak with everj'body, but only with 
tlie Bralunan, the Kshatriya, and the Vaisyu. If 
they should fall into a conversation with a Bfidra, 
let them say to another man, " Tell this Sildra so." 
This is the law.' 

In the /l^/tarva-ue^Za (iv. 20, 4; xix. 62, 1) expres- 
sions occur such :is, ' seeing all things, whether ofidm 
or Aiya,' where oAdratuid Arya are meant to express 
the whole of mankind. 

This word d,rya with a long d is derived from arya 
■\vith a short a, and this name arya is applied in the 
later Snnskrit to a Vaiisya, or a member of the third 
caste.* What is called the third class must ori- 
ginally have constituted the large majority of the 
Brahmanic society, for all wlio were not soldiers or 
|)riests were VaiSyas. We miiy well understand, 
therefore, how a name, originally applied to the cul- 
tivators of the soil and householders, should in time 
have become the general name of all Aryans, f Why 

• Pan. iii. 1, 103. 

f In Olio of ihe Vedas, arya with a short a is used like nrya, rs 
oppo8eil to Siidra. For wo read ( Vaj-San. xx. 17): * Wliatever 
Bill wo huve committed in tho village, iu the forest, in the home, 
ill llie open air, aguinst a Sildro, against ua Arya — thou art our 
delivcruiice.' 
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the householders were called arya is a question 
which would carry us too iar at present. I can only 
state that the etymologicjd signification of Arya 
seems to be, ' one who ploughs or tills,' and that it 
is connected Avith the root of arare. The Aryans 
would seem to have chosen this name for themselves 
as opposed to the nomadic races, the Turanians^ 
whose original name Tura implies the swiftness of 
the horseman. 

In India, as we saw, the name of Arya, as a national 
name, fell into oblivion in later times, and was pre- 
served only in the term Aryttvarta, the abode of the 
Aryans. But it was more faithfully preserved by 
the Zoroastrians who migrated from India to the 
north-west, and whose religion has been preserved 
to us in the Zend-avesta, though in fragments only. 
Now Airy a in Zend means venerable, and is at the 
same time the name of the people.* Li the first 
chapter of the Vendiddd, where Ahuramazda ex- 
])lains to Zarathustra the order in which he created 
the earth, sixteen countries are mentioned, each, when 
created by Ahurarniizda., being pure sind perfect; but 
eacli being tainted in turn by Augro mainyus or Ahri- 
man. Now the first of these countries is called 
Airyanem vaejo, Arianum semen, the Aryan seed, and 
its position is supposed to have been as far east as the 
western slopes of the Belurtag and Jhistag, near the 
sources of the Oxus and Yaxartes, the highest eleva- 
tion of Central Asia.f From this country, which is 
called their seed, the Aryans, according to theii" own 
traditions, advanced towards the south and west, and 
in the Zend-avesta the whole extent of countiy oc- 
cupied by the Aryans is likewise called Airyil. A line 

• Lassen, Ind. Alt. b. i. s. 6. f IbicL b. i. a. 526, 
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dniwTi from Indiji aloiifj the Paropamisus and Cau- 
casus Iiidieus ill tlio oast, following in the north the 
direction between the Oxus and Yaxartes,* then 
running along the Caspian Sea, so as to includL- 
Ilyrcania and Ragha, then turning south-east on the 
borders of Nisaea, Aria (i.e. Ilaria), and the coun- 
tries washed by the Etymandrus and Arachotus, 
would indicate the general horizon of the Zorosis- 
trian world. It would be what is called in the 
fourth cardo of the Yasht of Mithr.i, ' the whole 
space of Aria,' vfspem airyt'i-'sar/anem (totum AriaB 
situin).f OpjKJsed to the Aryan we find in the Zend- 
avesta the non-Arj'an countries (anairySo dain- 
hav6)J, and traces of this name are found in the 
'Avaptaxui, a people and to'SVTi on the frontiers of 
Ilyrcania. § Greek geographers use the name of 
Ariana in a wider sense eveu than the Zend-avesta. 
All the country between the Indian Ocean in the 
south and the Indus in the east, the lliudu-kush and 
Paropamisus in the north, the Caspian gates, Kara- 
mania, and the mouth of the Persian gulf in the west, 
is included by Strabo (xv. 2) under the name of 
Ariima ; and Bactria is thus called|| by lum ' the 

• Ptolemy kcows 'Apmi-ai, near the mouth of the Yaxartes. 
Ptol. vi. 14 ; Lassen, loc. cil. i. 6. 

\ Burnouf, Vahia, Notes, 61. In the sumo sense the Zend- 
avesta uses the expression, Arynn provinces, 'airyauum dnqyunum' 
gen. plur., or 'airyao duinhuvu,' provincias Arlanas. Burnout*, 
} 'aina, 442 ; and Notes, p. 70. 

J Burnouf, Notes, p. 62. 

§ Strabo, xi. 7, 11; Plin. HUt. Nat. vi. 19; Ptol. vi. 2; De 
Sacy, Mf moires sitr tlivertes Antiquith de la Perse, p. 48 ; Lassen, 
Indinche Allerthumskuiidr, i. 6. 

II Strabo, xi. II; Burnouf, Notes, p. 110. 'In another place 
Eratosthenes is cited as describing the western boundary to be a 
line separating Partliicno from Mediii, and Kiirmania from Parw- 
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omamcnt of the whole of Ariana.' As the Zoroas- 
trimi religion spresid westward, Persia, Elyiaais, and 
Media all claimed for themselves the Aryan title. 
llellanicus, who wrote before Herodotus, knows of 
Aria as a name of Pereia.* Herodotus (vii. 62) 
attests tiiiit tJie Medians called themselves Ai'ii; and 
even for Atropatene, the northernmost part of Media, 
the name of Ariania (not Aria) has been jireserved 
by Stephanus Byzantinus. As to Elymais its name 
has been derived from Ailamn, a supposed corruption 
of Airyama.f The Persians, Mediiuis, Bactrians, and 
Sogdians all spoke, as late as the time of Strabo,J 
nearly the same language, and we may well under- 
stand, therefore, that they should have claimed for 
tliemselves one common name, in opposition to the 
hostile tribes of Turan. 

That Ari/tui was used as a title of honour in the 
Persian empire is clearly shown by the cuneiform in- 
scriptions of Darius. He calls himself Ariya and 
Arit/a-ckitra, an Aryan and of Aryan descent; and 
Ahuramazda, or, as he is called by Darius, Aura- 
mazda, is rendered in the Turanian trimslation of 



takene and Persia, thus taking in Yezd and Eennan, but exclud- 
ing Farg.' — Wilson, Ariana antiqua, p. 120. 

* Ilellauicus, fragm. 166, eJ. Miiller. "Apia IlepfftKi) x^f^ 
•f Josepfi Jliiller, Journal Asiatiqiie, 1839, p. 298. Lassen, 
loc. cit. i. 6. From this the Eliiin of Genesis. Melatir/es Asia- 
tiqites, i. p. 623. In the cuneiform inscriptions which represent 
the pronunciation of Persian under the Achasmenian dynasty, the 
letter / is wanting altogether. In the names of Babylon and 
Arbela it is replaced by r. Tho I appears, however, in the Sus- 
sanian inscriptions, where both AiMn and Airan, Anildn and 
Aniran occur. 

X Ilccren, Idecn, i. p. 337 : u/idyXurrot Tapd fUKpov. Strabo, 
p. 1054. 
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the inscription of Behistun, ' the go<l of the Aryans.' 
Many liihtorittil names of the Persians contain the same 
element. The great-grantUiitlier of Darius is called in 
the inscriptions Ariyaramna, the Greek Anaramnes 
(Herod, vii. 90). Ariobarzan<5s (i. e. Euergetes), 
Ariomanes (i. e. Euraeniis), Arioraiirdos, all show the 



same origm.' 



Y 



About the same time as these inscriptions, Eude- 
mos, a pupil of Aristotle, as quoted by Damascius, 
speaks of ' the Magi and the whole Aryan mce,'f 
evidently using Aryan in the same sense in which the 
Zend-avesta spoke of ' the whole country of Aria.' 

And when after years of foreign invasion and 
occupation, Persia rose again under the sceptre of the 
Sassanians to be a national kingdom, we find the 
new national kings, the worshippers of Masdanes, call- 
ing themselves, in the inscriptions deciphered by De 
Sacy,| ' Kuigs of the Aryan iuid un-Aryan races ;' 
in Pehlevi, Iran va Aninhi; in Greek, 'Afitdvtou xa) 
'Avaaidvwv. 

The modem name of Tnin for Persia still keeps up 
the memory of this ancient title. 

In the name of Annenia the same element of Arya 
has been 8up^x)scd to exist. § The name of Annenia, 

• One oF the Median classes is called 'Api^a>Toi', whicli nuiy 
be aryajantit. Herod, i. 101, 

\ Muybi ci. Ka'i Tiiv ru 'Apuov yiyoc, u/c nal tovto ypa<j>ti 6 EuSfj- 
^Of, 01 fiiy riroi; oi ct ^oyov KaXovai to roriTUV Hirav kuI to iiyu- 
fiirov ('£ ov Siai;ptiijyat i) ^loy I'lya&oy ii;ai Saiftoya KUKoy )/ ipuc rat 
aKUTOQ iTfto TovTuy, (ic triouf \iytiy. 05ro« Si ouy tal airrvl ftirii n)f 
uZinxpiTov ipiaiy iiaKpiyoftiyify Trotovoi nfv Sim)y auirTot\t)y tuv 
KptiTTovuv, rijc ftfy iiyiia^at Toy 'Clpofi/iacif, Tin; it Tvy 'Apiiftaytov. 
Damascius, Qncestionet de primis Principiis, ed. Kopp, 1826, 
cap. 125, p. 384. 

X Do Sacy, Memoire, p. 47 ; Lassen, Ind. Alt. i, 8. 

§ Burnouf, Notes, 107. Spiegel, Beitrage zur vergl. Spraehf. 
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however, does not occur in Zend, and the name 
Armina, which is used for Armenia in the cuneiform 
inscriptions, is of doubtful etymology.* In the lan- 
guage of Armenia, ari is used in the widest sense for 
Aiyan or Iranian ; it means also brave, and is ap- 
plied more especially to the Medians.f The word 
arya, tlierefore, though not contained in the name 
of Armenia, can be proved to have existed in the 
Amienian language as a national and honourable 
name. 

West of AiTnenia, on the borders of the Caspian 
Sea, we find the ancient name of Albania, The 
Armenians call the Albanians Ai/hovan, and as ffh 
in Armenian stands for r or /, it has been conjectured 
by Bore, that in Aghovan also the name of Aria is 
contiuned. This seems doubtful. But in the valleys 
of the Cauciisus we meet with an Aryan i*ace speak- 
ing an Aryan language, the Os of Osseihi, and they 
call themselves fron.'l 

Along the Caspian, and in the country washed by 

i. 31. Anquetil Lad no authority for taking the Zend airyaman 
for Armenia. 

• Bocliart shows (Phaleff, 1. 1, c. 3, col. 20) that the Chaldee 
paraphrast renders the Mini of JerL-miah by Har Mini, and as the 
same country is called Minyas by Nicolaus Dauiascenus, he infers 
that the first syllable is the Semitic Har, a mountain (see 
Rawlinsoii'a Glossari/, s. v.). 

f Lassen, Ind. Alt. i. 8, note. Arikh also is used iu Armenian 
as the name of the Medians, and has been referred by Jos. Sliiller 
to Aryaka as a name of Media. Jourti. As. 1839, p. 298. If, as 
Quatremere says, ari and anuri are used in Armenian for Medians 
and Persians, this can only be ascribed to a misunderstanding, 
and mu.st be a phrase of later date. 

t Sjogren, Ossetic Grammar, p. 396. Scylax and ApoUodorus 
mention "Apioi and 'Apuiyia, south of the Caucasus. Fictet, Ori^ 
ffines, 67 ; Scylax, Perip. p. 213. cd. Klausen ; ApoUodori Bib- 
Uolh. p. 433, ed. Heyne. 
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the Oxus and Yaxartes, Aiyan and non- Aryan tribes 
were mingled together for centuries. Thougli the 
relation between Aryans and Turanians was hostile, 
and though there were continual wars between them, as 
we leani from the great Persian epic, the Sliahnameh, 
it does not follow that all the nomad races who in- 
fested the settlements of the Aryans were of Tatar 
bh>od luid speech. Turvasa and his descendants, who 
represent the Turanians, are described in the later 
epic poems of India as cursed and deprived of their 
inheritance in India; but in the Vedas TurvaSa is 
rejircsented as worshipping Ai-yan gods. Even in 
the Shahndmeh, Persian lieroes go over to the Tu- 
ranians and lead them against Ii"an, very much as 
Coriolanus led the Sanuiites against Ronie. We may 
thus understand why so many Turanian or Scj'thian 
ntuncs, mentioned by Greek writers, should show 
evident traces of Arj'an origin. Aspa was the Persian 
name for horse, and in the Scythian names Aspabota, 
Aspaknra, and Asparatha* we can hardly fail to 
recognise the same clement. Even the name of the 
Aspasian mountains, jtlaced by Ptolemy in Scythia, 
indicates a similar origin. Nor is the word Arya 
unknown beyond the Oxus. There is a people called 
Ariaca-^'f another called Antarimii.'^ A king of the 
Scythians, at the time of Darius, was called At-iatites. 
A contemporary of Xerxes is known by the name of 
Aripithts (i. e. Sanskrit aryapati', Zend airyapaiti) ; 
and Spanjapithcs seems to have some connection 
wth the Sanskrit svarijapati, lord of heaven. 



• Bunion f, Notes, p. 105. 

•f riol. vi. 2, and vi. 14. There are 'Acapiaicat on tho fronliern 
of Ilyrcania. Strabo, xi. 7; Pliny, HUt. Nat. vi. 19. 

t On Arimaspi aiid Arain;ei, sec Burnouf, Notes, [>. 105; Plin. 
vi. 9. 
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We have thus traced the name of Atyn from India 
to the west, from Ary&varta to Ariana, Persia, 
Media, more doubtfully to Armenia and Albania, to 
the Iron in the Caucasus, and to some of the nomad 
tribes in Transoxiana. As we a}»proach Europe the 
traces of this name grow fainter, yet they are not 
altogether lost. 

Two roads were opened to the Aiyans of Asia in 
their westward migrations. One through Chorasan * 
to the north, through what is now called Russia, and 
thence to the shores of the Black Sea and Thrace. 
Another from Armenia, across the Caucasus or across 
the Black Sea to Northern Greece, and along the 
Danube to Germany. Now on the former road the 
Aryans left a twice of their migmtions in the old name 
of Thrace, which was Aria if on the latter we meet in 
the eastern pai^t of (lermany, near the Vistula, with 
a German tribe called Arii. And as in Persia we 
found many proper names in which Ari/a formed an 
imjKjrtant ingi'edient, so we find again in German 
history names such as Afiovisius.'^ 

Though we look in ^'ain for any traces of this old 
national name among the Greeks and Romans, some 
scholars believe that it may have been preserved in 
the extreme west of the Aryan migrations, in the veiy 
name of Ireland. The common etymology of Erin is 
that it means ' island of the west,' iar-imiis, or land of 

• Qairizam in tlic Zend-avestii, Uvarazmis in the iascriptions 
oC Dui'ius. 

t Stepliantis Byznntimis. 

{ Grimm, Hechtsukerthiimer, p. 292, traces Avii and Ario- 
viatuB bock to tlie Gotliii; harji, army. If tliis L'tymulogy bu right) 
this part of our argument must be given up. 
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the west, iar-in. But this is clearly wrong.* The 
old name is Uriu in the nominative, more rocently 
Eire. It is only in the oblique cases that the final n 
appears, as in Latin words such as reijio^ rcf/ionis. 
Erin therefore has been ex|)lained as a derivative of 
Er or Eri, said to be the ancient name of the Irish 
Celts as preserved in the Anglo-Saxon ninnc of tlieir 
countiy, irelauJ.f It is maintained by O'Reilly, 
though denied by others, that er is used in Irish in 
the sense of noble, like the Stmskit arya.'l 



h 



• Pictet, Z,e» Origines Indo-Europi-ennes, p. 31. '/ar, I'ouest, 
no fi'dcrit jamais er ou eir, et la fornao larin no so rencontre nullo 
part pour Erin.' Zeusa gives iar-rend, insula occidontalis. But 
rend (recte rind') makes rendo in the gen. sing. 

f Old Norse Irar, Irishmen, Anglo-Saxon ira, Irishmnn. 

J Tliougli I state tlioso views on the authority of M. Pictet, I 
thinit it right to add the following note wjiich an eminent Irish 
scholar has had the kindness to send me : — 

The ordinary name of Ireland, in the oldest Irish MSS, is 
(h)eriu, gen. (h)erenn, dat. {Ji}eriHn. The iiiitiiil h is often 
omitted. Before etymologising on the word, wo must try to fix 
its Old Celtic form. Of tlie ancient names of Ireland which are 
found in Greek and Latin writers, the only one which heriii can 
formally represent is lliherio. Tlie nhl. sing, of this form — 
Hiherione — is found in the Book of Armngli, a Latin MS of the 
early part of the niutli century. From the same MS we also 
learn that a name of the Irish people was Ifi/herionnces, which is 
obviously a derivative from the stem of lliberio. Now if wo 
remember that the Old Irish scribes often prefixed h to words 
l>cginning with a rowel (e.g. k-ahunde, h-arundo, A-erimut, h-os- 
tium), and that they also often wrote b for the v consonant (e. g. 
bobes, /ribul/ig, corbiis, f'liboniits) ; if, moreover, we observe that 
the Welsh and Breton names for Ireland — Ywerddon, Iverdon, 
point to an Old Celtic name beginning with iver — , wo shall have 
little diificuky in giving Hiberio a correctly Latinised form, viz. 
Iverio. This in Old Celtic would be Iveriii, gen. Jverionot. So 
the Old CoUic form of Franlo was Frontu, as we see from the 
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Some of the evidence here collected in tracing the 
ancient name of the Aiyan family, may seem doubt- 
ful, and I have pointed out myself some links of the 
chain uniting the earliest name of India with the 
modem name of Ireland, as weaker than the rest. But 
the piincipal links are safe. Names of countries, 
peoples, rivers, and mountains, have an extraordinary 
vitality, and they will remain while cities, kingdoms, 
and nations pass away. Rome has the same name 

Gaulish inscription at Vieux Poitiers. As « wlien flanked by 
vowek is always lost in Irish, Iveriu would become ieriu, and 
then, tho first two vowels running together, eriu. As regards 
the double « in the oblique cases of eriu, the genitive erenn (e. g.) 
is to Iverioiios as the Old Irish mimann ' names ' is to the Skr. 
namani, Lat. notnina. The doubling of the « may perhaps be 
due to the Old Celtic accent. What then is the etymology of 
Iveriu? I venture to think that it may (like the Lat. Aver-ntu, 
Gr. 'Afop'vni) be connected with the Skr. avarn, 'posterior,' 
' western.' So the Irish de», Welsh deheu, ' right,' ' soutli,' is the 
Skr. dahskina, 'dexter,' and tho Irish air, {in an-dir\ if it stand 
for pair, ' east,' is the Skr. purva, ' anterior.* 

M. Pictet regards Ptolemy's 'lovtpvtn (Ivernia) as coming 
nearest to the Old Celtic form of the name in question. He 
further sees in the first syllable what he calls the Irish il//i, ' land,' 
' tribe of people,' and he thinks that this ibh may be connected 
not only with the Vedic tMo, ' family,' hut with the Old High 
German eiba, ' a district.' But, first, according to the Irish 
phonetic laws, ibha would have nppeared as eb in Old, eabk in 
Modern-Irish. Secondly, the ei in eiba is a diphthong=Gothic 
fli, Irish ot, 6e, Skr. e. Consequently ilt/t and ibhti cannot be 
identified with eiba. Thirdly, there is iio such word as iM in 
the nom. sing., although it is to be found in O'Reilly's dictionary, 
along with his explanation of the intensive prefix er — , as 'noble,' 
and many other blunders and forgeries. Tho form ibh is, no 
doubt, producible, but it is a very modern dative pltiral of (ia, 'a 
descendant.' Irish districts were often culled by the names of tho 
occupying clans. These clans were often called 'descendants 
(Ami, A(, i) of such an one.' Hence the blunder of the Irish 
lexicographer. — W. S. 
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tonkiy, and will probably have it for ever, which was 
given to it by the earliest Latin and Sabine settlers; 
and wherever we find the name of Rome, whether in 
Wallachia, which by the inhabitants is called Ru- 
mania, or in the dialects of the Grisons, the Romansch, 
in the title of the Romance languages, or m the name 
of Rouma, given by the Arabs to the Greeks, and in 
that of Roiimelia, we know that some threads would 
lead us back to the Rome of Romulus and Remus, 
the stronghold of the earliest warriors of Latium. 
The ruined city near the mouth of the Upper Zab, 
now usually known by the nimio of Nimrud, is called 
Athiir by the Arabic geogra|t}iers, and in Athur we 
recognise the old name of Assyria, Avhich Dio Cassius 
writes Atyria, remarking that the barbarians changed 
the Sigraa into Tau. Assyria is called Athura, in the 
inscriptions of Darius.* We hear of battles fought 
on the Sntkd(f(\ and we hardly tliink that the battle- 
field of the Sikhs was nearly the same wliere Alex- 
ander fought the kings of the Penjab. But the name 
of the Su((e(J;/e is the name of the same river as the 
Ilfsudru,': of Alexander, the Satadru of the Inditms, 
and among the oldest hymns of the Veda, about 
1500 B.C., we find a war-song I'eferring to a battle 
fought on the two banks of the same stream. 

No doubt there is danger in trusting to mere 
similarity of names. Grinun may be right that the 
Alii of Tacitus were originally Harii, and that their 
name is not connected with Arya. But the evidence 
on either side being merely conjectural, this must 
remain an open question. In most cases, however, a 
strict obsei-vation of the phonetic laws peculiai' to 
each language will remove all uncertainty. Grimm, 

• 8ce Rawlinsoii'H Glossary, s. v. 
S 
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in his History of the German Lamjuafje (p. 228), 
imagined that Hai-iva, the name of Uerat in the 
cuneifonn inscriptions, is connected with Arii, tlie 
nsune which, as we saw, Herodotus gives to the Medes. 
This cannot be, for t!ie initial aspiration in IJarira 
points to a word which in Sansknt begins with s, and 
not with a vowel, like An/a. The following remarks 
will make this clearer, 

Herat is called Herat and Heri* and the river on 
which it stands is called Heri-rud. This river Heri 
is called by Ptolemy 'Aotiag,^ by other writere Aritis ; 
and Aria is the name given to the country between 
Partliia (Parthuwa) in the west, Murgiana (Marghush) 
in the north, liactria (Bakhtrish) and Arachosia 
(Harauwatish) in the east, and Drangiana (Zai-aka) 
in the south. This, however, though mthout the 
initial //, is not Ariana, as described by Strabo, but an 
independent couiitiy, fonning part of it. It is sup- 
posed to be the same as the Haraiva (Iluriva) of the 
cuneifonn inscriptions, though this is doubtful. But 
it is mentioned in the Zend-avesta under the name 
of Haruf/u,^ iis the sixth countiy created by Onnuzd. 
We can tnice this name with the initial k even be- 

• W. Ouseley, Orient. Geog. of Ebn Haukal. Buraouf, Vaina, 

Notes, p. 102. 

t Ptol. vi. c. 17. 

\ It has been supposed that karotjum in the Zend-avesta standn 
for haraevcm. and that the nominative was not Haroyii, but 
Jlarah-6. {Oppcit, Joiirval Asialkjue, 1851, p. 280.) Without 
denying the possibility of the correctness of this view, which is 
partially eupported by tho ticcusativo vid(\i/um, from vularvo, 
enemy of tlie Divs, there is no reason why Huroyum should not 
Imj taken for a regular accusative of H<ir6i/ii, the long ft in the 
accusative beiug due to the final nasal, (liurnouf, Vasiia, Notes, 
p. 103.) This Hardyu would bo in the nominative as regular a 
form as Sarayu in Sanskrit, nay even more regular, as haroyn 
would presuppose a Sanskrit sarasijii or saroyii, from sartis. 
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yond the time of Zoroaster. The Zoronstrians were a 
colony from Jiortlicrn India. They hud been together 
for a time with the people whose sacred songs have 
been preserved to us in the Veda. A schism took 
pliice, and tlie Zoroastrians migrated westward to 
Anichosia and I'crsia. In their migrations they did 
what the Greeks did when they founded new colonies, 
what the Americans did in founding new cities. 
They gave to the new cities and to the rivers along 
which they settled, the names of cities and rivei's 
fiuuiliar to them, and reminding them of tl»e localities 
Avhich they had left. Now, as a Persian h points to 
a Sanskint .f, ilannju woidd be in Sanskrit Saroyu. 
One of tlic sacred rivers of India, a river mentioned 
in the Veda, and famous in the epic poems as the 
river of AyodhyA, one of the earliest capitals of India, 
the modern Awadh or Hanumdn-garhi, htia the name 
of Saroyu, the modern Sarju.* 

As Comparative Philology has thus traced the 
ancient name of Arya from India to Europe, as the 
original title assumed by the Arj'ans before they left 
their common home, it is but natund that it should 
have been chosen as the technical term for the family 
of languages whidi was formerly designatt^d as Indo- 
Germanic, Indo-European, Caucasian, or Japhetic. 

Sarajfu occurs also with a long u; see Wilson, s. v. M. Oppert 
rightly identifies the people of Jfaraicfi with the 'Apciot, not, 
like Grimm, with the "Apim. 

• It ie derived from a root $ar or »p to go, to run, from which 
taras, water, sarit, river, and Sarayu, the proper name of the 
river near the capitnl of Oudo; and wo muy conclude with great 
probabilily that Itiis Sarayu or Sarasyu gave the name to the 
river Arius or Ilcri, aud to the country of 'Apia or Herat. Any- 
how 'Afiia as iho name of Herat has no conucctioD with "Apia the 
wide country of the Aryas. 

It 2 
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LECTURE VII. 

THE CONSTITUENT ELEMENTS OF LANGUAGE. 

OUR analysis of some of the nominal and verbal 
formations in the Aryan or Indo-European fiunily 
of speech has taught us that, however mysterious and 
complicated these grammatical forms appear at first 
sight, they are in reality the result of a very simple 
process. It seems at first almost hopeless to ask 
such questions as why the addition of a mere d should 
chsuige love present into love past, or why the ter- 
mination ai in French, if added to aimer, should 
convey the idea of love to come. But, once placed 
under the microscope of comparative grammar, these 
and all other grammatical forms assume a very 
different and much more intelligible aspect. We 
saw how what we now call terminations were origi- 
nally independent words. After coalescing with the 
words which they were intended to modify, they 
were gradually reduced to mere syllables and letters, 
unmeaning in themselves, yet manifesting their 
fonner power and independence by the modification 
which they continue to produce in the meaning of 
the words to which they are appended. The true 
nature of grammatical terminations was first pointed 
out by a philosopher, who, however wild some of his 
speculations may be, had certainly caught many a 
glimpse of the real life and growth of language ; I 
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mean Home Tooke. This is what he writes of ter- 
minations :* — 

' For though I think I have good reasons to believe 
that all terminations may likewise be traced to their 
respective origin; and that, however artificial they 
may now appear to us, they were not originally the 
effect of premeditated and deliberate art^ but separate 
words by length of time corrupted and coalescing 
with the words of which they are now considered as 
the terminations; yet this was less likely to be 
suspected by others. And if it had been suspected, 
they would have had much further to travel to their 
journey's end, and through a road much more 
embarrassed ; as the corruption in those languages 
is of much longer standing than in ours, and more 
complex.' 

Home Tooke, however, though he saw rightly 
what road should be followed to track the origin 
of grammatical terminations, was himself without the 
means to reach his journey's end. Most of his ex- 
planations are quite untenable, and it is curious to 
observe in reading his book, the Diversions of Purley^ 
how a man of a clear, sharp, and powerful mind, and 
reasoning according to sound and correct principles, 
may yet, owing to his defective knowledge of facts, 
arrive at conclusions directly opposed to truth. 

When we have once seen how granamatical ter- 
minations are to be traced back in the beginning to 
independent words, we have learnt at the same time 
that the component elements of language, which 
remain in our crucible at the end of a complete 

• Diver tiont ofPurley, p. 190. 
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grammatical analysis, are of two kinds, namely, Boots 
predicative and Roots demonstrative. 

We call root or radical whatever, in the words of 
any language or family of languages, cannot be re- 
duced to a simpler or more original form. It may be 
well to illustrate this by a few examples. But, instead 
of taking a number of words in Sanskrit, Greek, and 
Latin, and tracing them back to their common centre, 
it will be more instructive if we begin with a root 
which has been discovered, and follow it through its 
wanderings from language to language. I take the 
root AR, to which I alluded in our last Lecture as 
the source of the word An/a, and we shall thus, while 
examining its ramification, learn at the same time why 
that name was chosen by the agiicultural nomads, 
the ancestors of the Aiyau race. 

Tins root AR* means to plough, to open the soil. 
From it we liave the Latin ar-are, the Greek ar-oun, 
the Irish ar, the Lithuanian ar-ti, the Russian ora-ii, 
the Gotliic ar-jan, the Anglo-Saxon er-jauy the modem 
English to ear. Shakespeare says (Richard II. ui. 2), 
' to ear the hmd that has some hope to grow.' We 
read in Dcut. xxi. 4, ' a rough valley wliich is neither 
eared nor soAvn.' 

Fi-om this we have, the name of the plough, or 
the instrument of earing : in Latin, ara-tnim ; in 
Greek, aro-tnm ; in IJuhemian, oradlo ; in Lithuanian, 
arUa-s ; m Cornish, aradar] in Welsh, arad if in 
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• AR might be traced back to the Saoekrit root, j-i, to go 
(Pott, Etifmologische Forschxuigen, i. 218); but for our present 
purposes the root AR is siifRcient. 

t If, fts has been supposed, the Cornish and Welsh words were 
corruptions of the Latin aratruniy tboy would have appeared as 
areuder, arawd, respectively. 
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Old Norse, nrdhr. In Old Norse, however, ardhr, 
meaning originally the plough, came to mean earnings 
ol" wealth ; the plough being, in early times, the most 
essential possession and means of livelihood. In the 
sanie manner the Latin name for money, pccunia, was 
derived from pecus, cattle ; the word fee, which is 
now restricted to the payment made to a doctor or 
lawyer, was in Old English /f/i, and in Anglo-Saxon 
feoh, meaning cattle and wealth ; for feoh, and Gothic 
faihu, are really tlie same word as the Latin pecus, the 
modem German vieh. 

The act of ploughing is called eo'atio in Latin ; 
arosis in Greek : and I believe tiiat ardma, too, in the 
sense of perfume, had the same origin ; for what is 
sweeter or more aromatic than the smell of a ploughed 
field? In Genesis xxviii. 27, Jacob says ' tlie smell 
of my sou is as the smell of a field which the Lord 
has blessed.' 

A more primitive formation of the root nr seems 
to be the Greek era, earth, the Sanskrit ira, the Old 
High-German iro, the Gaelic ire, irionn. It meant 
originally the ploughed land, afterwards earth in 
general. Even the word earth, the Gothic airtha,* the 
Anglo-Saxon eorthe, must have been taken originally 
in the sense of ploughed or cultivated land. The 
derivative ar-mcntum, formed like ju-inentum, would 



• Grimm remarks justly that airl/ia coulil not be derived from 
arjan, on account of the differetice in the vowels, liut airtka 
is a much more ancient formation, and comes from the root ar, 
wliieh root, again, waa originally ri or ir (Benfey, Kitrze Gr, 
p. 27). From this primitive root ri or ir, we must derive both 
the Sanskrit ira or ida, and the Gotliic airtha. The latter 
would correspond to the Sanskrit rita. The true moaning of the 
Sanskrit ida has never been discovered. The Bruhmans explain 
it as prayer, but this is not its original meaning. 
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iiatuntlly have been applied to any animal fit fer 
jAoitfihiiif! and other labour in the field, whether ox 
or horin:. 

Ah agriculture was the principal labour in that early 
«tatr; of society when we must suppose most of our 
Arj'an words to have been formed and applied to 
th(:ir definit(^ meanings, we may well understand how 
a word which originally meant this special kind of 
ialK^ur was afterwards used to signify labour in 
iteucml. The most natural tendency in the growth of 
words and of their meanings is from the special to the 
g«;rK5ml : thus regere and gubernare, which originally 
nif^uit to steer a ship, took the general sense of govern- 
ing. 'J'o erjuip, which originally was to furnish a ship 
(J'Vench ef/uiper and esqutf, from schifo, ship), came 
to m(«m furnishing in general Now in modem 
(tc.nuan, arheit means simply labour ; arbeitsam means 
industrious. In Gothic, too, arbaiys is only used to 
express labour and trouble in general. But in Old 
Norse, erfidhi means chiefly ploughing, and afterwards 
laljoiir in general ; and the same word in Anglo-Saxon, 
carfodh or earfedhcy is labour. Of course we might 
equally suppose that, as labourer, from meaning one 
wlio lulxjurs in general, came to take the special sense 
of uri agricultural labourer, so arbeit, from meaning 
work in general, came to be applied, in Old Norse, to 
the work of ploughing. But as the root of erfidhi 
mvmn to be ar, our first explanation is the more 
])lHU,si})le. Besides, the simple ar in Old Norse means 
ploughing and labour, and the Old High-German art 
has likewise the sense of ploughing.* 

• Grimm derives arbeit, Gothic arbaiths, Old High-German 
arapeit. Modern High-German arbeit, directly from the Gothic 
arbja, heir; but admits a relationship between arbja and the 
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The Greek Aroura and the Latin art'itniy a field, 
have to be referred to the root <«•, to plougli. And as 
ploutrhing was not only one of the earliest kinds of 
labour, but also one of the most primitive arts, I have 
no doubt that the Latin ars, artis, and our o^\^l word 
art, meant originally the art of all arts, first taught 
to mortals by the goddess of all ivisdom, the art of 
cultivating the land. In Old High-German arunti, in 
Anglo-Saxon (vrend, means simply work ; but they too 
must originidly have meant the special work of agri- 
culture ; and in the English errand, and errand-boy, 
the same word is still in existence. 

But ar did not only mean to plough, or to cut 
open the land; it was transferred at a very early 
time to the ploughing of the sea, or rowing. Thus 
Shakspeare says : — 

Make the sea serve them ; which they ear and wound 
With keels. 

In a similar manner, we find that Sanskrit derives 
from ar the substantive antra, not in the sense of a 
plough, but in tlie sense of a rudder. In Anglo- 
Saxon we find the simple form t'lr, the English oar, 
as it were the plough-share of the water. The Greek 
also had used the root ar in the sense of rowing ; for 
eretes* in Greek is a rower, and their word tri-er-es, 



root arjan, to plough. Ho identifies arbja with the Slavonic rah, 
servant, slave, and arbeit with rabota, corvee, supposing that 
sons and heirs wore the first natural slaves. lie supposes even 
a relationship between rabota and the Latin labor ( German 
Dictionary, s. v. Arbeit). 

" Latin remus (O. Irish ram) for resmus, connected with ipir- 
/i(ic. From ipcTfjs, ipiarrm ; aud v7ri}(«'rijCi servant, helper. 
RoHrum from rodere. 
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meant originally a ship with three oars, or with three 
rows of oars,* a trireme. 

This comparison of ploughing and rowing is of fre- 
quent occurrence in ancient languages. The English 
word plough, the Slavonic plotig, has been identified 
with the Sanskrit plava,f a ship, and with the Greek 
ploion, ship. As the Aryans spoke of a ship plough- 
ing the sea, they also spoke of a plough sailing across 
the field ; and thus it was that the same names were 
applied to both. J In English dialects, plough or plow 
is still used in the general sense of wagon or con- 
veyance. § 

We might foUow the ofiishoots of this root ar still 
further, but the number of words which we have 
examined in various languages will suffice to show 
what is meant by a predicative root. In all these 
words ar is the radical element, all the rest is merely 
formative. The root ar is called a predicative root, 
because in whatever composition it enters, it predi- 
cates one and the same conception, whether of the 
plough, or the rudder, or the ox, or the field. Even 

* Cf. Eur. Hec. 455, kwti; dXo/pijc. 'A/i^ijpijc means having 
oars on both sides. 

t From Sanskrit plu, vXiiMi : cf. fleet and float. 

I Other similes : vvtc, and vvvtc, ploughshare, derived by Plu- 
tarch from Ic, boar. A plough is said to be called a pigsnose. 
The Latin porca, a ploughed field, is derived from porcus, hog ; 
and the German /wrtc^a, furrow, is connected with farah, boar. 
The Sanskrit vrika, wolf, from vraich, to tear, is used for plough 
{Rv. L 117, 21). Godarana, earth-tearer, is another word for 
plough in Sanskrit. Gothic hoha, plough = Sk. hoka, wolf. 
See Grimm, Deutsche Sprache, and Kuhn, Indische Studien, 
vol. L p. 321. 

§ In the Vale of Blackmore, a wagon is called plough, or ploto, 
and zuU (A.-S. syl) is used for aratrum (Barnes, Dorset Dialect, 
p. 369). 
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in such a word as artistic, the predicative power of 
the root ar may still be perceived, though, of course, 
as it were by means of a powerful telescope only. 
The Brsdimans, who call themselves tirya m India, 
were no more aware of the real origin of this name 
and its comiection with agricultural labour, than the 
artist who now speaks of his art as a divine in- 
spiration suspects tliat the word which he uses 
was origuiidly applicable only to so primitive an art 
as that of plougiiing. 

We shall now examine another family of words, in 
order to see by what process the radical elements of 
words were first discovered. 

Let us take the word respectable. It is a word of 
Latin, not of Saxon origin. In respectabilis we easily 
distinguish the verb rcspectare and the termination 
l/ilis. We then separate the prefix re, which leaves 
iqMctare, and we trace spectare as a participial for- 
mation back to the Latin verb spicere or specere, 
meaning to see, to look. In specere, again, we clis- 
tinguisli between the chfuigeuble tenriination ere and 
the unchangeable remnant spec, which we axil the 
root. This root we expect to find in Sanskrit and the 
other Aryan languages ; and so we do. In Sanskrit 
the more usual form is pa's, to see, without the ^f ; 
but sjiuit also is found in spaia, a spy, in spashta and 
vi-spashta, clear, maniiest, and in the Vedic spas, a 
guardian. In the Teutonic fiuiuly we find spehon in 
Old High-German meaning to look, to spy, to contem- 
plate ; and speha, the English spy.* In Greek, the 
root spek has been changed into skep, which exists 



• Pott, Elymologifche Forschungen, p. 2G7 ; Benfey, Griech- 
Uchet tfurzclworterbuch, p. 236. 
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in skeptomai, I look, I examlDe ; firom whence 
skeptikos, an examiner or inquirer, in theological 
language, a sceptic ; and episkapos, an overseer, a 
bishop. Let us now examine the various ramifica- 
tions of this ix)ot. Beginning with respectable, we 
found that it originally meant a person who deserves 
respect, respect meaning looking back. We pass by 
common objects or persons without noticing them, 
whereas we turn back to look again at those which 
deserve our admiration, our regard, our respect. 
This was the original meaning of respect and 
respectable, nor need we be surprised at this if 
we consider that noble, nobilis in Latin, conveyed 
originally no more than the idea of a person that 
deserves to be known ; for nobilis stands for gnobUis, 
just as nomen stands for gnomen, or natus for gnatus. 

*With respect to' has now become almost a 
mere preposition. For if we say, ' With respect to 
this point I have no more to say,' this is the 
same as ' I have no more to say on this point.' 

Again, as in looking back we single out a person, 
the adjective respective, and the adverb respectively, 
are used almost in the same sense as special, or 
singly. 

The English respite is the Norman modification 
of respectus, the French r^it. Ripit meant originally 
looking back, reviewing the whole evidence. A 
criminal received so many days ad respectum, to 
re-examine the case. Afterwards it was said that 
the prisoner had received a respit, that is to say, 
had obtained a re-examination ; and at last a verb 
was formed, and it was said that a person had been 
respited. 

As specere, to see, with the preposition re, came 
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to mean respect, so with the preposition de, down, 
it forms the Latin despicere, meaning to look down, 
the English despise. The French dSpit (Old French 
despit) means no longer contempt, though it is the 
Latin despectus, but rather anger, vexation. Se dd- 
piter is, to be vexed, to fret. ^En dSpit de lui' is 
originally ' angry with him,' then ' in spite of 
him;' and the English spite, in spite of, spiteful, 
are mere abbreviations of despite, in despite of, 
despiteful, and having nothing whatever to do with 
the spitting of cats. 

As de means down from above, so sub means up 
from below, and this added to specere, to look, gives 
us suspicere, suspicari, to look up, in the sense of 
to suspect.* From it suspicion, suspiciotis ; and like- 
wise the French soupqon, even in such phrases as ' There 
is a soup9on of chicory in this coffee,' meaning just a 
touch, just the smallest atom of chicory. 

As circum means round about, so circumspect 
means, of course, cautious, careful. 

With in, meaning into, specere forms inspicere, to 
inspect ; hence inspector, inspection. 

With ad towards, specere becomes adspicere, to look 
at a thing. Hence adspectus, the aspect, the look or 
appearance of things. 

So with pro, forward, specere became prospicere ; 
and gave rise to such words as prospectus, as it were 
a look out, prospective, &c. With con, with, spicere 
forms conspicere, to see together, conspectus, con- 

* The Greek viroipa, askance, is derived from vrro, and Zpa, 
which is connected with lipKOfiat, I see; the Sanskrit dfii. In 
Sanskrit, however, the more primitive root dfi, or dar, has like- 
wise been preserved, and is of frequent occurrence, particularly if 
joined with the preposition & ; tad adptya, with respect to this. 
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spictious. "We saw before in reftpectable^ that a new 
word, »peetare, is formed from the participle of 
spteere. This, with the prepodtion ex, out, gives us 
the Latin expectare, the English to expect, to look 
out ; with its denA-atives. 

Ati-fpicious Ls another word which contains our 
root as the second of its component elements. The 
Latin auspicium stands for arispicium,, and meant 
the looking out for certain birds which were con- 
sidered to be of good or bad omen to the success of 
any public or private act. Hence auspicious is the 
sense of lucky. Hani-spex was the name ^ven to a 
person who foretold the future fiom the inspection of 
the entrails of animals. 

Again, from specere, speculum was formed, in the 
sense of looking-glass, or any other means of looking 
at oneself; and fix)m it speculari, the English to specu' 
late, speculative, &c. 

But there are many more oflFshoots of this one 
root. Thus, the Latin speculum, looking-glass, be- 
came specchio in Italian ; and the same word, though 
in a roundabout way, came into French, as the ad- 
jective espiegle, waggish. The origin of this French 
word is curious. There exists in German a &mou8 
cycle of stories, mostly tricks played by a half- 
historical, half-mythical character of the name of 
Eulenspiegel, or Owl-glass. These stories were trans- 
lated into French, and the hero was known at first 
by the name of Ulespiegle, which name, contracted 
afterwards into Espiegle, became a general name for 
every wag. 

As the French borrowed not only fit)m Latin, but 
likewise from the Teutonic languages, we meet there, 
side by side with the derivatives of the Latin specere. 
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the OM High-German spefwn, slightly disguised as 
epter, to spy, the Italian spiare. The German word 
for a spy was speha, and this appeal's in old French 
as cipie, in niodem French as efipio7i. 

One of the most prolific branches of the same root 
is the Latin species. Whether we take species in the 
sense of a perennial succession of similar indiv'idnsds 
in contiiuud generations (Jussieu), or look upon it 
as existing only as a category of thought (Agassiz), 
species was intended originally as the litci'al ti-ans- 
lation of the Greek eidos as opposed to genos^ or (jentis. 
The Greeks chissified things originally according to 
kind and ftn'm, and tliough these terms were 
afterwards technically defined by Aristotle, their 
etymological meaning is in reality the most appi-o- 
priate. Things may be classified either because they 
are of the same fjetuis or Htid., that is to say, because 
they had the same origin ; this gives us a genealo- 
gical classification : or they can be classified because 
they have the same appearance, eidos, or form, 
without claiming fur tliem a common origin ; and 
this gives us a morphological classification. It was, 
however, in the Aristotelian, and not in its etymo- 
logical sense, that the Greek eidos was rendered in 
Latin by species, meaning the subdivision of a genus, 
the class of a iamil}-. Hence the French espcce, a 
kind ; the English special, in tlie sense of particular 
as opposed to general. There is little of the root 
spas, to sec, left in a spcciol train, or a special messen- 
ger', yet the comiection, though not apparent, can 
be restoi'ed with perfect certainty. We frequently 
hear the expression to specify. A man spccifu^s his 
gi'icvances. What does it mean ? The mediajval 
Latin specifu'tis is a literal translation of the Greek 
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eidopoios. This means what makes or constitates an 
eidos or species. Now, in classification, what con- 
stitutes a species is that particular quality whichf 
superadded to other qualities, shared in common by 
all the members of a genus, distinguishes one class 
from all other classes. Thus the specific character 
which distinguishes man from all other animals is 
reason or language. Specific, therefore, assumed 
the sense of distinguishing or distinct, and the verb 
to specify conveyed the meaning of enumerating 
distinctly, or one by one. I finish with the French 
epicier, a respectable grocer, but originally a man 
who sold drugs. The diflFerent kinds of drugs 
which the apothecary had to sell were spoken o^ 
with a certain learned air, as species, not as drugs in 
general, but as peculiar drugs and special medicines. 
Hence the chyraist or apothecary is still called spe- 
ziale in Italian, his shop spezieria* In French 
species, which regularly became esplce, assumed 
a new form to express drugs, namely, epices; the 
English spices, the German Spezereien. Hence the 
famous pain d'Spices, gingerbread nuts, and ^icier, a 
grocer. If you try for a moment to trace spia/, or 
a well-spiced article, back to the simple root specerCy 
to look, you will imderstand that marvellous power 
of language which, out of a few simple elements, has 
created a variety of names hardly surpassed by the 
unbounded variety of nature herself.f 

I say 'out of a few simple elements,' for the 

• Generi eoloniali, colonial goods. Marsh, p. 253. In Spanish, 
generos, merchandise. 

t Many derivatives might have been added, such as specimen, 
spectator, le spectacle, speciality, spectrum, spectacles, specious, 
specula, &c. 
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number of what we call full predicative roots, such 
as ar, to plough, or spaS, to look, is indeed small. 

A root is necessarily monosyllabic.* Roots consist- 
ing of more than one syllable can always be proved 
to be derivative roots, and even among monosyllabic 
roots it is necessary to distinguish between primitive, 
secondary, and tertiary roots. 

A. Primitive roots are those which consist 

(1) of one vowel ; for instance, i, to go. 

(2) of one vowel and one consonant ; for instance, 

atZ, to eat. 
(3 ) of one consonant and one vowel ; for instance, 
rf4, to give. 

B. Secondary roots are those which consist 

(1) of one consonant, vowel, and consonant ; for 
instance, tud, to strike. 

In these roots either the first or the last consonant 
is modificatory. 

C. Tertiary roots are those which consist 

(1) of consonant, consonant, and vowel ; for in- 

stance, plu, to flow. 

(2) of vowel, consonant, and consonant; for in- 

stance, ard, to hurt. 

(3) of consonant, consonant, vowel, and conso- 

nant ; for instance, spas^ to sec. 

(4) of consonant, consonant, vowel, consonant, 

and consonant; for instance, spand, to 
tremble. 

The primary roots are the most important in the 

* Cf. W. von Humboldt, Verschiedenheit, p. 376 ; Pott, Ehjm. 
/?(»r»cA. ii. pp. 216, 311. 

T 
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f:flrly history of language; bat tlidr pre&adre 
jtOM'er l)eing generally of too indefinite a cbarMrter to 
answer the purposes of advancing thoogfat, tbey were 
soon encroached upon and almost supplanted b^ 

Miconflary and tertiary radicals. 

In the secondary roots we can frequently observe 
that one of the consonants, in the Aryan languages 
generally the final, is liable to modificatian. Tlie 
rrxjt retains its general meaning, which is sligbtly 
mcxlificd and determined by the changes of the final 
consonants. Thus, besides itid (tudati), we have in 
Sanskrit tup (topati, tupati, and tumpati), meaning to 
strike ; Greek typ-to. We meet likewise with tubk 
(tubhndti, tubhyati, tobhate), to strike; and, according 
to Sanskrit grammarians, with tuph (tophaii, tuphati, 
tumphati). Then there is a root tuj {tunjati, tojati), 
to strike, to excite ; another root, tur (tutorti)^ to 
which the same meaning is ascribed ; another, tur 
{t^ryate), to hurt. Then there is the further deriva- 
tive turv (ti/rvati), to strike, to conquer; there is 
tuh (tohati), to pain, to vex ; and there is tut (toiate), 
to which Sanskrit grammarians attribute the sense of 
striking. 

Although we may call aU these verbal bases roots, 
they stand to the first class in about the same rela- 
tion as the triliteral Semitic roots to the more primi- 
tive biliteral.* 

In the third class we shall find that one of the two 
consonants is always a semivowel, nasal, or sibUant, 
these being more variable than the other consonants ; 
and we can almost always point to one consonant as 
of later origin, and added to a biconsonantal root in 

• Benloew, Apergu general, p. 28 seq. 
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order to render its meaning more special. Thus we 
liave, besides spa's, the root pa's, and even this root 
has been ti-aced back by Pott to a more primitive rti. 
^Thus I'and, again, is a mere strengthening of tlie root 
vad, like mand of mad, like yu-na-j and yu-n-j 
of yuj. The root yvj, to join, and yudh, to fight, 
both point baek to a root yu, to mingle, and tliis 
simple root has been preserved in Sanskrit. We 
may well underetand that a root, having the general 
meaning of mingling or being together, should be 
employed to express both the friendly joining of 
hands and the enjrasTiie: in hostile combat ; but we 
may equally understand that limguage, in its pro- 
gress to clearness and defimteness, should Iiave 
desired a distinction between these two meanings, 
and should gladly have availed herself of the two 
derivatives, yuj and yudJi^ to mark this distinction. 

Sanskrit grammarians have reduced the whole 
gro^vth of their language to 1,70G roots,* that is to 
say, they have admitted so many radicals in order to 
derive from them, according to their system of gmm- 
mutical derivation, all ntnuis, verbs, adjectives, pro- 
nouns, prepositions, adverbs, and conjunctions, which 
occur in Sanskrit. According to our explanation of 
a root, however, this number of 1,70(1 would have to 
be reduced consideralily, and though a few new roots 
woidd likewise have to be added which Sanskrit 
grammarians failed to discover, yet the niauber of 



Benfej, Grammatik, § 151 : — 

Roots of the 2, 3, 5, 7, 8, 9 classes . 
Roots of the 1, 4, 6, 10 classes . . 



. 226 
. 1,480 



1,70G 
including 143 of the lOth class. 
T 2 
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primitive sounds, expressive of definite zneanings, re- 
quisite for the et}iBological analyss of the whole 
Sanskrit dictionary would not amount to eveii one- 
third of that number. Hebrew has been reduced to 
about 500 roots,* and I doubt whether we want a 
larger number for Sanskrit. This shows a wise 
spirit of economy on the part of primitive language, 
for the possibility of forming new roots for every 
new imprt'ssion was almost unlimited. Even if we 
put the numljer of letters only at twenty -four, the 
possible number of biliteral and triliteral roots would 
amount together to 14,4(K) ;f whereas Chinese, though 
al)stalning from comi)osition and derivation, and 
therefore requiring a larger'number of radicals than 
any other language, was satisfied with about 450. 
With these 450 sounds, raised to 1,263 by various 
accents and intonations, the Chinese have produced a 
dictionary of from 40,000 to 50,000 words. J 

* Renan, Hittoire det Langues semitiques, p. 138. Leusdeo 
counted 5,642 Hebrew and Chaldee words in the O. T. Benloew 
cstinintes the necessary radicals of Gothic at 600, of modem 
German at 250 (p. 22). Pott thinks that each language has 
about 1,000 roots. Etym. For$ck. ii. p. 73. Grimm has compiled 
a list of 462 strong verbs in the Teutonic family. Cf. Gram- 
matik, i. 1030. Pott, Etym. Forsch. ii. p. 75. Dobrowsky, 
Inttil. lingua Slavicee, p. 256, gives 1,605 radicals of the Slavic 
languages. 

t Leibniz (Z)ey4rfecomJinatoria, 0pp. t.ii.p.387-388,ed.Duten8). 
Quoties situs literanim in alphabeto sit variabilis; 23 literarum 
linguae Latinie variationes sunt 25,852,016,738,884,976,640,000; 
241itemrum Germanicae linguae, 620,448,701,733,239,739,360,000. 
Cf. Pott, Elym. Forsch. ii. p. 9. Jean Paul, Leben FibeU, 
p. 160. 

J The exact number in the Imperial Dictionary of Ehang-hi 
amounts to 42,718. About one fourth part has become obsolete; 
and one half of the rest may be considered of rare occurrence, 
thus leaving only about 15,000 words in actual use. 'The exact 
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It is clear, however, that in addition to these pre- 
dicative roots, we want another class of radical 
elements to enable us to account for the full growth 
of language. With the 400 or 500 predicative roots 
at her disposal, language would not have been at a 
loss to coin names lor all things that come under our 
cognisance. Language is a thrifty housewife. Con- 
sider the variety of ideas that were expressed by the 
one root spa^^ and you will see that with 500 such 
roots she might form a dictionary sufficient to satisfy 
the wants, however extravagant, of her husband — 
the human mind. If each root yielded fifty deriva- 
tives, we should have 25,000 words. Now, we are 
told on good authority, by a countiy clergyman, 
that some of the labourers in his parish had not 300 
words in their vocabulary.* The cuneiform inscrip- 
tions of Persia contain no more than 3711 words, 131 of 
these being jiroper names. The vocabulary of the 
ancient sages of Egypt, at least as far as it is known 
to us from the hieroglyphic inscriptions, amounts to 
alwut 658 words.f The libretto of an Italiaji opt-ra 

number of the closBical chiiractera is 42,718. Muny of them are 
no longer in use in tlie luoileni language, but they occur in the 
carioniciil and thy classical books. They may be founJ soiiie- 
tiiiies in official documeuts, when un attempt is made atimitatiug 
the old style. A considerable portion of these are unmes of 
persons, places, mountains, rivers, &c. In order to compete fur 
the place of im])eriiil historian, it was necessary to kuow 9,000, 
which were collected in a separate manual.' — Stanislas Julien, 

• The study of the English language by A. D'Orsey, p. l.l. 

t This is the number of words in the Vocabulary given by 
Bunsen, in the Hrst volume of his Egypt, pp. 453-491. Several 
of these words, however, though identical in sound, must bu 
separated etymologically, and later researches have still further 
increased the number. The number of hieroglyphic groups in 
Sharpc's Egyptian Hieroglyphict, 1861, amounts to 2,030. 
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seldom displays a greater variety.* A weli-educated 
person in England, who has been at a public 
school and at the university, who reads his Bible, 
his Shakspeare, the Times, and all the books of 
Mudie's Library, seldom uses more than about 3,000 
or 4,000 words in actual conversation. Accurate 
thinkers and close reasoners, who avoid vague and 
general expressions, and wait till they find the word 
that exactly fits their meaning, employ a larger stock; 
and eloquent speakers may rise to a command of 10,000. 
Shakspeare, who displayed a greater variety of expres- 
sion than probably any writer in any language, pro- 
duced all his plays with about 15,000 words. Milton's 
works are built up with 8,000 ; and the Hebrew Testa- 
ment says all that it has to say with 5,642 words.f 

• Marsh, Lectures, p. 182. M. Thommerel stated the number 
of words in the Dictionaries of Robertson and Webster as 43,566. 
Todd's edition of Johnson, however, is said to contain 58,000 
words, and the later editions of Webster have reached the number 
of 70,000, counting the participles of the present and perfect as 
independent vocables. Fliigel estimated the number of words in 
his own dictionary at 94,464, of which 65,085 are simple, 29,379 
compound. This was in 1843; and he then expressed a hope that in 
his next edition the number of words would far exceed 100,000. 
This is the number fixed upon by Mr. Marsh as the minimum of 
the copia vocabulorum in English. See the Saturday Review, 
Nov. 2, 1861. 'Adamantines Korais invenitin veteri Academies 
Parisiensis dictionario 29,712 contineri ; in Johnsoniano 36,784 ; 
in lingua) Armeniacaa vocabulario 50,000 ; sed in thesauri Stepha- 
niani editione Londinensi, 150,000. ' Cf. Pott, Etym. Forsch. 
ii. 78. 

Yarro, L.L. vi. § 35. Horum vcrborum si primigenia sunt ad 
millc, ut Cosconius scribit, ex coram dcclinationibus verborum 
discrimina quingenta millia esse possunt, ideo quia singulis 
verbis primigeniis circiter quingentaa species declinationibus 
fiunt. Primigenia dicuntur verba ut lego, scribo, sto, sedeo et 
cetera qute non sunt ab alioquo verbo, sed suas habent radices. 

t Renan, Histoire, p. 138. 
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Five hxindred roots, therefore, considering their 
fertility and pliancy, was more than was wanted for 
the dictionary of our primitive ancestors. And yet 
they wanted something more. If they had a root 
expressive of light and splendour, that root might 
have formed the predicate in the names of sun, and 
moon, and stars, and heaven, day, morning, dawn, 
spring, gladness, joy, beauty, majesty, love, friend, 
gold, riches, &c. But if they wanted to express here 
and there, who, what, this, that, thou, he, they would have 
found it impossible tp discover any predicative root 
that could be applied to this purpose. Attempts have 
indeed been made to trace these words back to pre- 
dicative roots ; but if we are told that the demonstra- 
tive root ta, this or there, may be derived from a 
predicative root tan, to extend, we find that even in 
our modem languages, the demonstrative pronouns 
and particles are of too primitive and independent a 
nature to allow of so artificial an interpretation. 
The sound ta or sa, for this or there, is as involun- 
tary, as natural, as independent an expression as any 
of the predicative roots, and although some of these 
demonstrative, or pronominal, or local roots, for all 
these names have been applied to them, may be traced 
back to a predicative source, we must admit a small 
class of independent radicals, not predicative in the 
usual sense of the word, but simply pointing, simply 
expressive of existence under certain more or less 
definite, local or temporal prescriptions. 

It will be best to give one illustration at least of 
a pronominal root and its influence in the formation 
of words. 

In some languages, and particularly in Chinese, a 
predicative root may by itself be used as a noun, or 
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a verb, or an adjective or adverb. Thus the Chinese 
sound ta nutans, without any change of form, great, 
greatness, and to be great.* If ta stands before a 
substantive, it has the meaning of an adjective. Thus 
ta jin means a great man. If ta stands after a sub- 
stantive, it is a predicate, or, as we should say, a verb. 
Thus, jin ta (or jin ta ye) would mean the man is 
great.f Or again, jin ngo, li pu ngo, would mean 
man bad, law not bad. Here we see that there is 
no outward distinction whatever between a root and 
a word, and that a noun is distinguished from a verb 
merely by its collocation in a sentence. 

In other languages, however, and particularly in 
the Aryan languages, no predicative root can by 
itself form a word. Thus in Latin there is a root 
luc, to shine. In order to have a substantive, such 
as light, it was necessary to add a pronominal or de- 
monstrative root, this forming the general subject of 
which the meaning contained in the root is to be pre- 
dicated. Thus by the addition of the pronominal 
element s we have the Latin noun, luc-s, the light, or 
literally, shining-there. Let us add a persond pro- 
noun, and we have the verb luc-e-s, shining-thou, thou 
shinest. Let us add other pronominal derivatives, and 
we get the adjectives, lucidtcs, lucidentus, lucema, &e. 

It would be a totally mistaken view, however, were 

• Endlicher, Chinesische Grammatik, § 128. 

f If two words are placed like jin ta, the first may form the 
predicate of the second, the second being used as a substantive. 
Thus jtn ta might mean the greatness of man, but in this case it 
\i more usual to Bay jin tci ta. 

' Another instance — chen, virtue ; ex. jin tchi cken, the virtue 
of man : chen, virtuous ; ex. chen jin, the virtuous man : chen, 
to approve ; ex. chen tchi, to find it good : chen, well ; ex. chen 
ho, to sing well.' — Stanislas Julicn. 
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we to suppose that all derivative elements, all that 
remains of a word after the predicative root has been 
removed, must be traced back to pronominal roots. 
We have only to look at some of our own modem 
derivatives in order to be convinced that many of 
them were originally predicative, that they entered 
into composition with the principal predicative root, 
and then dwindled down to mere suffixes. Thus 
scape in landscape, and the more modem ship in 
hardship, are both derived from the same root which 
we have in Gothic,* skapa, skdp, skopum, to create ; in 
Anglo-Saxon, scape, scdp, scdpon. It is the same as 
the German derivative schaft, in Gesellschaft &c. So 
again dom in wisdom or Christendom is derived from 
the same I'oot which we have in to do. It is the same 
as the German thum in Christenthum, the Anglo- 
Saxon dom in cyning-dom^ Konigthum.f Sometimes 
it may seem doubtful whether a derivative element 
was originally merely demonstrative or predicative. 
Thus the termination of the comparative in Sanskrit 
is tara, the Greek teros. This might, at first sight, 
be taken for a demonstrative element, but it is in 
reality the root tar, which means to go beyond, which 
we have likewise in the Latin trans. This trans in 
its French form tres is prefixed to adjectives in order 
to express a higher or transcendent degree, and the 
same root was well adapted to form the comparative 
in the ancient Aryan tongues. This root must like- 

• Grimm, Deutsche Grammatik, b. ii. b. 321. 
t Spenser, ShepheardCs Calender, Februario 85 (ed. Collier, 
i. p. 25):— 

' Cuddie, I woto thou kenst little good 
So vainly t'advaunce thy headlesse hood :' 

(for thy lieadlcssness; hood is a termination denoting estate, as 
manhood. — T. Warton). 
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wise be admitt<^ in oa« of di£ tefmiiMtfions of the 
kicatiTe widcE b ^'i in Suiakm : ^ instance, fitxn 
far. a ri^moiistrarive rooc we tbrm fcj-*r»i. dieie. origi- 
nally rhl5 way; we tbnn >in>j'itr>i. in anocher watv; 
thf; ^ame a% in Latin we say ali-tur, 6om aliud^ ccnat- 
{ir.Mtn<^l5 no more surprising titan xbe French atOremeni 
(see p. 47) and the English othifnris^. 

Most of the terminatioas of declensicHi and conju- 
gation are demonstrative roots, and the ^. for instance, 
of the thirrl person singular, he Iove«. can be proved 
to have been originally the demonstratiTe pnmoun 
of the third person. It was originally not s but /. 
Thb will require some explanation. The termina- 
tion of the third person singular of the present is ft' 
in Sanskrit. Thus da, to give., becomes dadati, he 
gives ; dha, to place; dadhati, he places. 

In Greek this ti is changed into si; just as the 
Sanskrit h'am, the Latin hi, thou, appears in Greek as 
My. Thus Greek </jVi/>.*i corresponds to Sanskrit dadati\ 
tithvid to dadhtiti. In the course of time, however, 
every Greek s between two vowels, in a termination, 
was elided. Thus genos does not form the genitive 
neneaoH, like the Latin genus, genesis or generis, but 
ffeneos = genoiis. The dative is not genesi (the Latin 
qeneri), but genei= genei. In the same manner all 
the rcmlar verbs have ei for the termination of the 
third ijerson singular. But this ei stands for esi. 
Thus typtei stands for typtesi, and this for typteti. 

The Latin drops the final i, and instead of ti has t. 
Thus we get amat, dicit. 

Now there is a law to which I alluded before, 
which is called Grimm's Law. Accordmg to it every 
tenuis in Latin is in Gothic represented by its corre- 
sponding aspii-ate. Hence, instead of t, we should 
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expect in Gothic th ; and so we find indeed in Gothic 
habai]), instead of Latin habet. This aspirate likewise 
appears in Anglo-Saxon, where he loves is lufath. It 
is preserved in the Biblical he loveth, and it is only 
in modem English that it gradually sank to s. In 
the s oi he loves, therefore, we have a demonstrative 
root, added to the predicative root love, and this s is 
originally the same as the Sanskrit ti. This ti again 
must be traced back to the demonstrative root to, this 
or there ; which exists in the Sanskrit demonstrative 
pronoun tad, the Greek to, the Gothic thata, the 
English that; and which in Latin we can trace in 
talis, tantus, tunc, tarn, and even in tamen, an old 
locative in men. We have thus seen that what we 
call the third person singular of the present is in 
reality a simple compound of a predicative root 
with a demonstrative root. It is a compound like 
any other, only that the second pai*t is not pre- 
dicative, but simply demonstrative. As in pay- 
master we predicate pay of master, meaning a person 
whose office it is to pay, so in dadd-ti, give-he, 
the ancient framers of language simply predicated 
giving of some third person, and this synthetic pro- 
position, give-he, is the same as what we now call the 
third person singular in the indicative mood, of the 
present tense, in the active voice.* 

We have necessarily confined ourselves in our 
analysis of language to that family of languages to 
which our own tongue, and those with which we are 
best acquainted, belong ; but what applies to Sanskrit 
and the Aryan fiunily applies to the whole realm of 

• Each verb in Greek, if conjugated through all its voices, 
tenses, moods, and persona, yields, together with its participles, 
about 1,300 forms. 
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liuuian speech. Eveiy language, witiiout a siugle 
exception, that luis as yet been cast into the crucible 
of comparative gi-ammar, has been found to contain 
these two substantial elements, predicative and de- 
monstrative roots. In the Semitic family these two 
constituent elements are even more palpable than in 
Sanskrit and Greek. Even before the discovery of 
Sanskrit, and the rise of comparative philology, 
Semitic scholare had successfully traced back the 
whole dictionary of Hebrew and Arabic to a small 
number of roots, and as every root in these languages 
•consists of three consonants, the Semitic languages 
have sometimes been called by the name of triliteral. 

To a still liigrher degree the constituent elements 
are, as it were, on the very surface in the Turanian 
family of speech. It is one of the characteristic fea- 
tures of that family, that, whatever the number of 
prefixes smd sutlixes, the root must always stand out 
in full relief, and must never be allowed to suifer by 
its contact with derivative elements. 

There is one language, the Chinese, in which no 
analysis of any kind is required for the discovery of 
its component parts. It is a language in which no 
coalescence of roots has taken place ; every word is a 
root, and every root is a word. It is, in fact, the 
naost primitive stage in which we can imagine human 
language to have existed. It is language comme il 
faut] it is what we should naturally have expected 
all languages to be. 

There are, no doubt, numerous dialects in Asia, 
Africji, America, and Polynesia, which have not yet 
been dissected by the knife of the grammarian ; but 
we may be satisfied at least with this negative evi- 
dence, that, as yet, no language which has passed 
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through the ordeal of gnimmatical analysis has ever 
disclosed any but these two constituent elements. 

The problem, therefore, of the origin of language, 
which seemed so pei'plexing and mysterious to the 
ancient philosophers, assumes a much simpler aspect 
with us. We have learnt what language is made of; 
we have found that eveiything in language, except 
the roots, is intelligible, and can be accounted for. 
There is nothing to surprise us in the combination of 
the predicative and demonstrative roots which led to 
the building up of all the languages with which we 
are acquainted, from Chinese to English. It is not 
only conceivable, as Professor Pott remarks, ' that 
the fonnatiou of the Sanskrit language, as it is 
handed down to us, may have been preceded by a 
state of the greatest simplicity and entire absence of 
inflections, such as is exhibited to the present day 
by the Chinese and other monosyllabic lunguages.' 
It is absolutely impossible that it should have been 
otherwise. After we have seen that all languages 
must have started from this CliLnese or monosvllabic 
stage, the only portion of the pi-oblem of the urigin 
of language that remains to be solved is this : How 
can we account for the origin of tliose predicative 

I and di'inonstrative roots which form the constituent 

elements of all human siieech, and which have 

I hitherto resisted all attempts at further analysis ? 

I This prubleni will tbnii the subject of our two next 

I Lectures. 
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LECTURE VIII. 

MOBPHOLOGICAL CLASSIFICATION. 

WE finished in our last Lecture our analysis of 
language, and we arrived at the result that 
predicative and demonstrative roots are the sole con- 
stituent elements of human speech. 

We now turti hack in order to discover how many 
possible forms of language may be produced by the 
fi*ee combination of these constituent elements ; and 
we shall then endeavour to find out whether each of 
these possible forms has its real counterpart in some 
or other of the dialects of mankind. We are attempt- 
ing in fact to carry out a morphological classification 
of speech, which is based entirely on the form or 
manner in which roots are put together, and there- 
fore quite independent of the genealogical classifica- 
tion which, according to its very nature, is based on 
the formations of language handed down ready made 
fi*om generation to generation. 

Before, however, we enter on this, the principal 
subject of our present Lecture, we have still to 
examine, as briefly as possible, a second family of 
speech, which, like the Aryan, is established on the 
strictest principles of genealogical classification, 
namely, the Semitic. 
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The Semitic family is divided into three branches, 
the Aramaic^ the Hebraic, and the Arabic* 

The Aramaic occupies the north, including Syria, 
Mesopotamia, and part of the ancient kingdoms of 
Babylonia and Assyria. It is known to us chiefly in 
two dialects, the Syriac and Chaldee. The former 
name is given to the language which has been pre- 
served to us in a translation of the Bible (the Peshitof) 
ascribed to the second century, and in the rich Chris- 
tian literature dating from the fourth. It is still 
spoken, though in a veiy corrupt form, by the Nesto- 
rians of Kurdistiin, near the lakes of Van and Urmia, 
and l)y some Christian tribes in Mesopotamia; and 
an attempt has been made by the American mis- 
sionaries,! stationed at Urmia, to restore tlois dialect 
to some grammatical correctness by publishing trans- 
lations and a grammar of what they call the Neo- 
Syriac language. § 

• Histoire generale et Syiteme compare des Langxu* semi- 
tiques, par Ernest Renan. Seconde edition. Paris, 185S. 

■)■ PcshUo means simple. The Old Testament was translated 
from Hebrew, the New Testament fi'om Greek, about 200, if not 
earlier. Ephi-aem Syrus lived in tlie middle of the fourth cen- 
tury. During the eighth and ninth centuries the Nestorians of 
Syria acted as the instructors of the Arabs. Their literary and 
intellectual supremacy began to fail in the tenth century. It 
was revived for a time by Gregoriua Biirliebrrcus (Abulfaraj) in 
the thirteenth century. See Renan, p. 257. 

J Messrs. Perkins and Stoddard, the latter tbe author of a 
grammar, published in the Journal of the American Oriental 
Societt/, vol. V. 1. 

§ The following extract from AUon's Memoir of Sherman, will 
show how easily even intelligent persons deceive themselves or 
are deceived by others, with regard to languages and their rela- 
tionship. ' I shall never forget Mr. Sherman's delight when ho 
found that Dr. Nolan, speaking in native Irish, and Asaad y' 
Kijatt from Beyroot, speaking in Syro-phenician, could under- 
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The name of Chaldee has been givoi to the lan- 
guage adopted by the Jews during the Babjlonian 
captivity. Though the Jews always retained a know- 
ledge of their sacred language, they soon began to 
adopt the dialect of their conquerors, not for conver- 
sation only, but also for literary composition.* The 
book of Ezra contains fragments in Chaldee, ccmtem- 
poraneous with the cuneiform inscription of Darius 
and Xerxes, and several of the apocryphal books, 
though preserved to us in Greek only, were most likely 
composed originally in Chaldee, and not in Hebrew. 
The so-called Targurmf again, or translations and 
paraphrases of the Old Testament, written during 
the centuries immediately preceding and following 
the Christian era,J give us another specimen of the 
Aramaic, or the language of Babylonia, as trans- 
planted to Palestine. This Aramaic was the dialect 
spoken by Christ and his disciples. The few 
authentic words preserved in the New Testament as 
spoken by our Lord in His own language, such as 
Taliiha kumij Ephphatha, Abba, are not in Hebrew, 
but in the Chaldee, or Aramaic, as then spoken by 
the Jew8.§ 

After the destruction of Jerusalem the literature of 
the Jews continued to be written in the same dialect. 

stand each other, so as to hold conversation. It seemed to settle 
the long-disputed point as to Ireland having been first peopled bj 
dispersed Phenician mariners.' p. 215. 

* Renau, p. 214 seq., ' Le chald^n biblique serait un dialecte 
aramden lugerement h<-brais6.' 

f Arabic, tarjam, to explain; Dragoman, Arabic, tarjaman. 

\ The most ancient are those of Onkelos and Jonathan, in the 
second century after Christ. Others are much later, later even 
than the Talmud. Renan, p. 220. 

§ Renan, pp. 220-222. 
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The Talniud* of Jerusalem of the fourth, and that 
of Babylon of the fifth, century exhibit the Aramean, 
as spoken by the educated Jews settled in these two 
localities, though greatly depraved and spoiled by an 
admixture of strange elements. This language re- 
mained the liteimiy idiom of the Jews to tlie tenth 
century. The Masora,f and the traditional commen- 
tary of the Old Testament, was ^vritten in it about 
that time. Soon after the Jews adopted Ai'abic as 
their literary language, and retained it to the tliir- 
teenth century. They then returned to a kind of 
modernised Hebrew, which they still continue to 
employ for learned discussions. 

It is curious that the Aramaic branch of the Sem- 
itic family, though originally the language of the 
great kingdoms of Babylon and Nineveh, should have 
been presei-ved to us only in the literature of the 
Jews, and of the Christians tif Syria. There must 
have been a Babylonian literature, for the wisdom of 
the Chaldeans had acquired a reputation which could 
hardly have been sustained without a literature. 
Abraham must have spoken Aramnic before he 
emigi-ated to Canjum. Labtm spoke the sjune dia- 
lect, and the name which lie gave to the heap of 
stones that was to be a witness between him and 
Jacob (Jegar-.sahadutha), is Syriac, whereas Galeed, 
the name by which Jacob called it, is Hebrew. | If 

• Talmud (instruction) consists of Mishtia and Gemara. 
MUhna means repetition, viz. of the Law. It was collected iiud 
written down about 218, hy Jehudii. Gemara is ft continuation 
and commentary of tlie Mitibna: that of JeruKalem was liuislied 
towards tlio end of tlic fourth, that of Babylon towards the end 
of the fiftli century. 

t First printed in the Rabbinic Bible, Venice, 1525. 

\ Quatrem^re, Mimoire sur let Nabatieiu, p. ] 39. 

U 
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we are ever to recover a knowledge of that ancient 
Bab}'loiiiiiu literature, it must be fi-om the cuneiibnn 
inscriptions lately brought home fi-om Babylon and 
Nineveh. They are clearly written in a Semitic lan- 
guage. Alxmt this there can be no longer any doubt. 
And though the progress in deciphering them has been 
slow, and slower than was at one time expected, yet 
there is no reason to despair. In a letter, dated Apiil 
1853, Sir Henry Rawliuson wrote: — 

' On the clay tablets which we have found at 
Nineveh, and which now are to be counted by thou- 
sands, there are explanatory treatises on almost every 
subject imder the sun j the art of writmg, grammars, 
and dictionaries, notation, weights and measures, di- 
visions of time, chronology, astronomy, geography, 
history, mj^hology, geology, botany, &c. In fact 
we have now at our disposal a perfect cyclopaedia 
of Assyrian science.' 

Considering what has been achieved in deciphering 
one class of cuneiform inscriptions, the Persian, there 
is no reason to doubt that the whole of that cyclo- 
paedia will some day be read with the same ease >vith 
which we read the mountain records of Darius. 

There is, however, another miserable remnant of 
what was once the literature of the Chaldeans or 
Babylonians, namely, the Book of Adam^ and similar 
works preserved by the Menddites or Nasoreatis, a 
curious sect settled near Bassora. Though the com- 
{)osition of these works is as lute as the tenth century 
after Christ, it lias been supposed that imder a 
modem crust of wld and senseless hallucinations, 
they contaui some grains of genuine ancient Babylo- 
nian thought. These Menddites have in fact been 
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identified with the Nabateans, who are mentioned as 
late as the tenth century * of our era, as a race purely 
pagan, and distinct from Jews, Christians, and 
Mohammedans. In Arabic the name Nabuteanf is 
used for Babylonians — nay, all the people of Aramaic 
origin, settled in the earliest times between the 
Euphrates and Tigris, are refen-ed to by that name.J 
It is supposed that the Nabateans, who are men- 
tioned about the beginning of the Christian era as a 
race distinguished for their astronomical and general 
scientific knowledge, were the ancestors of the 
mediajval Nabateans, and the descendants of the 
ancient i>abylonians and Chiildeans. You may have 
lately seen in some literary journals an account of 
a work called The Nabatean Afpicidture. It exists 
only in an Arabic translation by Ibn-Wuhsliiyyah, 
the Chaldean,§ who lived about 900 years after 
Christ, but the origiiud, which was written by 
Kuthami in Aramean, has lately been referred to the 
beginrung of the thirteenth century b. c. The evi- 
dence is not yet fully before us, but from what is 
known it seems more likely that this work was the 
compiktion of a Kabateau who lived about the 

• Renan, p. 241. t Ibid. p. 237. 

\ Quatremfcre, Aff moire titr let NabaUens, p. 116. 

§ Ibn>Wahshi3ryah was a Mussulman, but iiis family had been 
converted for three generations only. He translated a eollcction 
of Nabateati books. Three have been preserved ; 1, the Nabatean 
Agriculture ; 2, the book on poisons ; 3, the book uf Tcnkelus-ha 
(Teucros) the Babylonian ; besides fragments of the book of tho 
secrets of the Sun and Moon. The Nabatean Agriculture was 
referred by Quntremere (Journal Asialiijue, 1835) to tho period 
between Belesis who delivered the Babylonians from their Median 
masters and the taking of Babylon by Cyrus. Prof Chwolson 
of 8t. Petersburg, who has eiamined all the MS8., place:) 
Kuthami at the beginning of the thirteenth century d.c. 
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fooTth century after Christ ;* and tboa^ it contains' 
ancient traditions, which may go buck to the days of 
the great Babylonian moDudtt, these traditions can 
hardly be taken as a £ur representation of the ancient 
civilisation of the Aramean race. 

The second branch of the Semitic family is the 
Helpraic, chiefly r^resented by the ancient language 
of Palestine, where Hebrew was q>oken and written 
from the days of Moses to the times of Xehemiah 
and the Maccabees, though of course with consider- 
able modifications, and with a strong admixture of 
Aramean forms, particularly since the Babylonian 
captivity, and the rise of a powerful ci\'ilisation in 
the neighbouring country of Syria. The ancient lan- 
guage of Phoenicia, to judge from inscriptions, was 
mo6t closely allied to Hebrew, and the language 
of the Carthaginians too must be referred to the same 
branch. 

Hebrew was first encroached upon by Aramaic 
dialects, through the political ascendency of Babylon, 
and stiU more of Syria ; it had to yield to Greek, for a 
time the language of civilisation in the East ; and was 
at last swept away by Arabic, which, since the con- 
quest of Palestine and Syria in tlie year 636, has 
monopolised nearly the whole area formerly occupied 
by the two older branches of the Semitic stock, the 
Aramaic and Hebrew. 

This third, or Arabic, branch sprang from the 
Arabian peninsula, where it is still spoken by a com- 
pact mass of aboriguifil inhabitants. Its most ancient 
documents arc the Uimyantic Inscriptions. In very 
early times this Arabic branch was transplanted to 

* Kenan, Mimoire tur Fage du litre intituU Agriculture 
Nabatienne, p. 86, Paris, 1»GU; Times, January 31, 1862. 
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Africa, where, south of Egypt and Nubia, on tlie 
coast opposite Yemen, an ancient Semitic dialect has 
maintained itself to the present day. This is the 
Ethiopic or Abyssinian, or, as it is called by the people 
themselves, the Gees language. Though no longer 
spoken in its purity by the people of Habesh, it is 
stiU preserved in their sacred writings, translations 
of the Bible, and similar works, which date from the 
third and fbui'th centuries. The modem liui<juage of 
Abyssinia is called Amharic. 

The earliest litc^rary documents of Arabic go back 
lieyond Mohammed. They are called Moaliakat, lite- 
rally, suspended poems, because they are said to have 
been thus publicly exhibited at Mecca. They are 
old popidar poems, descriptive of desert life. With 
Mohammed Arabic became the language of a victo- 
rious religion, and established its sway over Asia, 
Africa, and Europe. 

These three bmnches, the Aramaic, the Hebrjiic, 
and Arabic, are so closely related to each other, that 
it was mipossible not to recognise their cttmmon 
origin. Every root in these languages, as far back 
as we know them, must consist of three consonants, 
and numerous words are derived from these roots by 
a simjile change of vowels, leaving the consoiuuitid 
skeleton as much as possible intact. It is impossilile 
to mistake a Semitic language ; and what is most 
important — it is impossiV»le to imagine an Arj^'an 
language derived from a Semitic, or a Semitic from 
an Arj'an language. The gmmmatical fmmework is 
totally distinct in these two families of speech. This 
does not exclude, however, the possibility that both 
are diverging streams of the same source ; and the 
comparisons that have been uistituted between the 
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Semitic roots, reduced to their simplest form, and 
the roots of the Aryan languages, have made it more 
than probable that the material elements with which 
they both started were originally the same. 

Other languages which arc supposed to belong 
to the Semitic ttunily are the Berber dialects of 
Northern Africa, spoken on the coast from Egypt to 
the Athmtic Ocean before the invasion of the Arabs, 
and now pushed back towai'ds the interior. Some 
other African languages, too, such as the Hatissa and 
Galla, have been classed as Semitic ; and the lan- 
guage of Eg}'pt, from the earliest hicrogl3rphic in- 
scriptions to the Coptic, which ceased to be spoken 
after the seventeenth centuiy, has equally been re- 
ferred to this class. The Semitic chamcter of these 
dialects, however, is much less clearly defined, jmd 
the exact degree of rektionship in which they stand 
to the Semitic languages, properly so called, has still 
to be determined.* 

Strictly speaking, the Aryan and Semitic are the 
only families of speech which fully deserve that title. 
They both presuppose the existence of a finished sys- 
tem of grammar, previous to the first divergence of 
their dialects. Their history is from the beginning a 
history of decay rather than of growtli, and hence 
the unmistakeablc family-likeness which pei-vades 
every one even of their latest descendants. The 

• Some excellent articles on these outlying members of the 
Semitic family were published by Dr. Lottner in the Tramactiona 
of the Philological Society, 1861, p. 20, ' On the Sister Families of 
Languages, especinlly those connectcJ with the .Semitic Family.' 
The relationship, however, of these languages with Arabic, 
Hebrew, and Syriac, is hardly bo close and definite as might seem 
to be implied by the term Sister families. 
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language of the Sepoy and that of the English soldier 
are, strictly speaking, one and the same language. 
They are both built up of materials which were defi- 
nitely shaped before the Teutonic and Indie branches 
separated. No new root has been added to either 
since their first separation ; and the granomatical forms 
which are of more modern growth in English or Hin- 
dustani, are, if closely examined, new combinations 
only of elements which existed from the beginning in 
all the Aryan dialects. In the termination of the 
English he is, and in the inaudible termination of the 
French // est, we recognise the result of an act per- 
fomied before the first separation of the Aryan family, 
the combination of the predicative root as with the 
demonstrative root ti; an act performed once for all, 
and continuing to be felt to the present day. 

It was the custom of Nebuchadnezzar to have his 
name stamped on every brick that was used during 
liis reign in erecting Ms colossal palaces. Those 
palaces fell to ruins, but from the ruins the ancient 
materials were earned away for building new cities ; 
and, on examining the bricks in the walls of the 
modem city of Bagdad on the borders of the Tigris, 
Sir Ileniy Rawlinson discovered on each the cleai* traces 
of that royal signature. It is the same if we examine 
the structure of modem languages. They too were 
built up with the materials taken from the ruins of 
the ancient languages, and every word, if properly 
examined, displays the \asible stamp impressed upon 
it from the first by the fomiders of the Aryan and 

I the Semitic empires of 8j)eech. 
The relationsliip of languages, however, is not 
always so close. Languages may diverge before their 
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* S«c Letter on Turanian LaMguagu, p. 62. 
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the Greeks perpetuated one, the Romans finother. 
It is clear that when the working of this principle 
of natural selection is allowed to extend more widely, 
languages, thougli proceeding from the same source, 
may in time acquire a totjJIy different nomenclature 
for the commonest objects. The niunber of real 
synonymcs is frequently exaggerated, and if we are 
told that in Icelandic there are 120 names for island, 
or in Arabic 500 names for lion,* and 1,000 names for 
sword,f many of these are no doubt purely poetical. 
But even where there are in a language only four or 
five names for the same objects, it is clear tliat four 
languages might be derived from it, each in appear- 
ance quite distinct from the rest. 

The same applies to gnxmmar. When the Romance 
kuguages, for instance, formed their new future by 
placing the auxiliary verb habere, to have, after the 
infinitive, it was quite open to any one of tJiem to fix 
upon some other expedient for expressing the future. 
The French might have chosen je vats dire or je 
dirvais (I wade to ssiy) instead of ye dirai, and h\ this 
case the future in French would have been totally 
distinct from the future in Italian. If such changes 
are possible in liteniiy languages of such long stand- 
ing as French and Italian, we must be prepared for a 
great deal mure in languages wliicli, as I sjiid, diverged 
before any definite settlement had taken place, either 
in their grammar or their dictionary. If we were to 
expect in them the definite criteria of a genealogical 
relationship winch unites the members of the Ar}'an 
and Semitic familcs of speech, we should necessarily 
be disappouited. Such criterui could not possibly 

* Renan, IJisloire des Langues simitiquea, p. 137. 

\ Pococke, NoU:$ to Abulfaragius, p. 153i Ghsiology, p. 352. 
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exist in these lanffuacres. But there are criteria for 
detennining even these more distant degrees of rela- 
tionship in the vast realm of speech ; and they are 
sufficient at least to arrest the hasty conclusions 
those who would deny the possibility of a common' 
origin of any languages more removed from each 
other than French and Italian, Sanskrit and Greek, 
Hebrew and Arabic. You will see this more clearly 
after we have cxairtined the principles of what I call 
the morphological chrKsiJication of human speech. 

As all languages, so far as we can judge at present, 
can be reduced in the end to roots, predicative and 
demonstrative, it is clear that, according to the man- 
ner in which rcx>ts are put together, we may expect 
to find three kinds of languages, or three stages in the 
gi-adujJ fbmiation of speech. 

1. Roots may be used as words, each root pre- 
serving its full independence. 

2. Two roots may be joined together to form words, 
and in these compounds one root may lose its inde- 
pendence. 

3. Two roots may be joined together to form words, 
and in these compounds both roots may lose their 
independence. 

What applies to two roots, applies to three or four 
or more. The principle is the same, though it would 
lead to a more varied subdivision. 

The first stage, in which each root preserves its 
independence, and in which there is no formal dis- 
tinction between a root and a word, I call the Radical 
Stage. This stage is best represented by ancient 
Chinese. Languages belonging to this first or Radi- 
cal Stage have sometimes been called Monosyllabic or 
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Isolating. The second stage, iii which two or more 
TOOts coalesce to fonn a word, the one retaimag its 
radical independence, the other sinking down to a 
mere termination, I call the TerminationaL Stage. 
This stage is best represented by the Turanian family 
of speech, and the languages belonging to it have 
generally been called agglutinatwe, from gluten, glue. 
The third stage, in which roots coalesce so that nei- 
ther the one nor the other retains its substantive inde- 
pendence, I call the Injiectional Stage. This stage is 
best represented by the Aryan and Semitic families, 
and the languages belonging to it have sometimes 
been distinguished by the name of amalgamating or 
organic. • 

The first stage excludes phonetic corruption alto- 
gether. 

The second stage excludes phonetic corrujition in 
the principal root, but allows it in the secondary or 
determinative elements. 

The third stage allows phonetic corruption both in 
the principal root and in the terminations. 

A few instances will make this classification 
clearer. 

In the first stage, which is represented by Chinese, 
every word is a root, and has its own substjuitial 
meaning. Thus, where we say in Latin bacnio, with 
a stick, we say in Chinese p cdng.* Here g might be 
taken for a mere preposition, like the English icith. 
But in Chinese this g is a root ; it is the same word 
which, if used iis a verb, would mean ' to employ.' 
Therefore in Chinese g cdng meiuis litei'ally ' employ 
stick.' Or again, where we say in English at home, 



• Endlichcr, Chinesische Grammatik, p. 223. 
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or in Latin do)tii, the Chinese say I'lo-li, ito meaning 
house^ and /*' originally inside* The name for day 
in modem Chinese is gi-tse, which means originally 
son of the sun.\ 

There is in Cliinese, as we saw before, no formal 
distinction between a noun, a verb, an adjective, an 
adverb, a prefMisition. The same root, according to 
its position in a sentence, may be employed to convey 
the meaning of great, greatness, gi-eatly, and to be 
great. Everything, in fact, depends in Chinese on the 
proper collocation of words in a sentence. Thus ngb 
ta ni means ' I beat thee ; ' but ni tti n</i> would mean 
' thou beatest me.' Thus 7)(fo gin means ' a bad 
man ; ' <jin n<ju would mean ' the man is bad.' 

As long as eveiy word, or part of a word, is felt to 
express its own radical meaning, a language belongs 
to the first or radical stage. As soon as such words 
as tse in iji-tse, day, U in iio-li, at home, or // in y-cang, 
with the stick, lose their etymological meaning and 
become mere signs of derivation or of case, language 
enters into the second or Tenninational stage. 

By far the largest numl>er of languages belong to 
this stage. The whole of what is called the Turanian 
class consists of Terminational or Agglutinative lan- 
guages, and this Turanian class comprises in reality all 
languages spoken in Asia and Europe, and not in- 
cluded under the Aryan and Semitic families, with 
the exception of Chinese and its cognate dialects. In 



• Endlicher, Chinesische GrammaliA, a. 339. 

■\ In this word tse (taeu) does not signify son ; it is an 
addition of frequent occurrence after nouns, aJj actives, and verbs. 
Thus, lao, o\il, + Ueu is father; Wei', the interior, + faeM is wife; 
hiang, 6cent,+ tseu is clove; hoa, to beg, +tseii, a mendicant ; 
hi, to tLCtf + tseu, an actor.' — SCanislas Julien. 
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the great continent of the Old World the Semitic and 
Aryan languages occupy only what may be called the 
four western peninsulas, namely, India with Persia, 
Aifibia, Asia Minor, and Europe; and we have reason 
to suppose that even these countries were held by 
Turanian tribes previous to the ai'rival of the Aryan 
and Semitic nations. 

Tliis Turanian class is of great importance in the 
science of languages. Some scliolars would deny it 
the name of a family; and if family is only apphcable 
to dialects so closely connected among themselves as 
the Aryan or Semitic, it would no doubt be preferable 
to speak of the Tui-anian as a class or group, and not 
as a family of languages. But this concession must 
not be understood as an admission that the members 
of this class start from diifcrent sources, and that they 
are held together, not by genealogical affinity, but by 
morphological similarity only. 

These languages share elements in common which 
they must have boiTowed from the same source, and 
their formal coincidences, though of a different cha- 
racter from those of the Aryan and Semitic famUics, 
are such that it would be impossible to ascribe them 
to mere accident. 

The luame Turanian is used In opposition to Aryan, 
and is a[)plied to the noniadic races of Asia as opposed 
to the agricultund or Aiyan iiices. 

The Turanian family or class consists of two great 
divisions, the Northrn and the Southern. 

The Northern is sometimes called the Ural-Altaic 
or Ugro-Tataric, and it is divided into five sec- 
tions, the Tungtmc, Momjolic, Turkic, Finnic, and 
Sainoyeilic. 

The Southern, which occupies the South of Asia, 
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is divided into four classes, the TamuUc, or the 
languages of the Dekhan ; the Bhotiya, or the dia- 
lects of Tibet and Bhotan ; the Taic, or the dialects 
of Siam ; and the Malaic, or the Malay and Polynesian 
dialects. 

No doubt, if we expected to find in this immense 
number of languages the same fionily likeness which 
holds the Semitic or Aryan languages togetlier, we 
should be disappointed. But the very absence of that 
fionily likeness constitutes one of the distinguishing 
features of the Turanian dialects. They are Nomad 
languages, as contrasted with the Aryan and Semitic 
languages.* In the latter most words and gram- 
matical forms were thrown out but once by the 
creative power of one generation, and they were not 
lightly parted with, even though their original dis- 
tinctness had been blurred by phonetic corruption. 
To hand down a language in this manner is possible 
only among people whose history runs on in one 
main stream, and where religion, law, and poetry 
supply well-defined borders which hem in on every 
side the current of language. Among the Turanian 
nomads no such nucleus of a political, social, or 
literary character has ever been formed. Empires 
were no sooner founded than they were scattered 
again like the sand-clouds of the desert ; no laws, no 
songs, no stories outlived the age of their authors. 
How quickly language can change, if thus left to 
itself without any literary standard, we saw in a 
former Lecture, when treating of the growth of dia- 
lects. The most necessary substantives, such as 
fathei*, mother, daughter, son, have fi-equently been 

* Letter on the Turanian Languages, p. 24. 
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lost, and replaced by synon^nnes in the different 
dialects of Turanian speech, and the grammatical 
terminations have been treated with the same freedom. 
Nevertheless some of the Turaniiui numerals and 
pronouns, and many Turanian roots, point to a smgle 
original source ; and the common words smd common 
roots which have been discovered in the most distant 
bi"anches of the Turanian stock, warrant the admission 
of a real, though veiy distant, genealogical relation- 
ship of all Turanian speech. 

The moat characteristic feature of the Txn'anian 
languages is what has been called Agglutination, or 
' gluing together.' * This means not only that, in 
their grammar, pronouns are glued to the verbs in 
order to form the conjugation, or prepositions to sub- 
stantives in order to form declension. TJiat would 
not be a distinguishing characteristic of the Turanian 
or nomad languages ; for in Hebrew as well as in 
Sanskrit, conjugation and declension were originidly 
fonned on the same principle. What distinguishes 
the Turanian languages is, that in them the conju- 
gation and declension can still be taken to pieces; 
and although the terminations have by no means 
always retained their significative power as indepen- 
dent words, they are felt as modificatoiy syllables, 
and as distinct from the roots to which they are 
appended. 

In the Aryan languages the moditications of words, 
comprised under declension and conjugation, were 
likewise originally expresseo^by agglutination. But 
the component parts began soon to coalesce, so as to 
form one integral word, liable in its turn to phonetic 



• Survey of Languages, p. 90. 
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corruption to such an extent that it became impossible 
after a time to decide wtiich was the root and which 
the niodilicatoiy element. The difference between an 
Arj-an and a Tuininiau language is somewhat the stune 
as between good and bad mosaic. The Ar}'an words 
seem made of one piece, tlie Turanian words clearly 
show the sutures and fissures where the small stones 
ai'e cemented together. 

There was a very good reason why the Turanian 
lansruages should have remained in this second or 
aggluthiative stage. It was felt essential that the 
radical portion of each word should stiuid out in 
distinct relief, and never be obscured or absorbed, as 
happens in the third or inflectional stage. 

The French dge, for instance, has lost its whole 
matcnal body, and is nothing but tennination. A</e 
in old French was cage and eda<je. Edage is a cor- 
ruption of the Latin a'taticum; (etaticum is a 
derivative of (Bias; cetas an abbreviation of cevitas; 
cevitas is denved from (vvum^ and in anmm, ce only 
is the radical or predicative element, the Sanskrit Ay 
in ay-US, hfe, which contains the geim from which 
these various words derive their life and meaning. 
From ceimm the Romans derived cBVitennts, contracted 
into a'ternus, so that a<je and eternity flow from the 
same source. What tr.ice of a? or ccvum, or even 
cevitas and cetas, remains in %e? Turanian languages 
cannot afford such words as dge in theii' dictionaries. 
It is an indispensable requirement in a nomadic lan- 
guage that it should be intelligible to many, though 
their intercourse be but scanty. It requires tradition, 
j society, and literature to maintain words and forms 
wliicli can no lunger be analysed at once. Such 
words would seldom spring uj) in nomadic languages. 
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or if they did they would die nway with each gene- 
ration. 

The Aiyan verb contains many forms in which 
the pei-sonal pronoun is no longer felt distinctly. 
And yet tradition, custom, and law preserve the life 
of these veterans, and make us feel unwilling to part 
with them. But in the ever-shifting state of a 
nomadic society no debased coin can be tolerated in 
language, no obscure legend accepted on trust. The 
metal must be pure, and the legend distinct ; that 
the one may be weighed, and the other, if not 
deciphered, at least recognised as a well-known 
guarantee. Hence the small proportion of irregular 
fonns in all agglutiimtive languages.* 

A Turanian might tolerate the Sanskrit 



as-mi, 
I ain, 



a-si, 
thou art, 



as-ti, s-maa, 
be is, we are, 



's-tha, 's-anti, 
you are, they are ; 



or even the Latin 

's-um, e-8, 



es-t, 'su-mus, es-tis, 'sunt. 



In these instances, \vith a few exceptions, root and 
aflSx are as distinguishable as, for instance, in Turkish : 



bakar-im, 


bakar-sin, 


bakar. 


1 regard, 


thou regardest, 


ho regards. 


bakar-iz, 


hakar-siuiz, 


bakar- hir, 


we regard, 


you regard, 


they regard. 



But a conjugation like the Hmdusfclni, wliich is a 
modern Aryan dialect, 

bun, bai, bai, bain, bo, haiu, 
would not be compatible with the genius of the 



• The Abbe Molina states that tbc language of Chili is entirely 
free from irregular forms (Du Ponceau, Memoire, p. 90). 
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Turanian languages, because it would not answer the 
requirements of a nomadic life. Tm-aiiian dialects 
exhibit either no tenninational distinctions at all, as 
in Miindshu, which is a Tungusic dialect; or a com- 
plete and intelligible system of affixes, as in the 
spoken dialect of Nyertchmsk, equdly of Tungusic 
descent. But a state of conjugation in which, through 
phonetic coiTuption, the suffix of the first pei"soii 
singular and plural and of the third jxjrson plural 
are the same, where there is no distinction between 
the second and third persons singular, and between 
the first and third persons plural, would necessarily 
lead, in a Turanian dialect, to the adoption of new and 
more expressive forms. New pmnouus would have 
to be used to mark the persons, or some other expe- 
dient be resorted to for the same purpose. 

And this will make it still more clear why the 
Tunuiian langusiges, or in iact all languages in this 
second or agglutinative stage, though protected 
against phonetic corniption more than the Aryan 
and Semitic languages, are so much exposed to the 
changes produced by dialectical regeneration. A 
Turanian retains, as it were, the consciousness of his 
language and grammar. The idea, for insttmce, 
which he connects -with a plural is that of a noun 
followed by a syllable indicative of plurality ; a 
passive with him is a verb followed by a syllable 
expressive of suffering, or eating, or going.* Now 
these determinative ideas may be expressed in various 
ways, and though in one and the same clim, and 
during one period of time, a certain number of termi- 
nations would become stationary, and be assigned to 

• Leller on the Turanian Liitigtiages, p. 206. 
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the expression of certain grainmaticnl categories, such 
as the plural, the passive, the genitive, different 
hordes, as they separated, would still feel themselves 
at liberty to rejwat the process of grammatical com- 
position, and defy the comparative grammarian to 
prove tlie identity of the terminations, even in dialects 
so closely allied as Finnish and Hungarian, or Tamil 
and Telugu. 

It must not be supposed, however, that Turanian 
or agglutinative languages are for ever passing 
through this process of grammatical regeneration. 
Where nomadic tribes approach to a political or- 
ganisation, their language, though Turanian, may 
approach to the system of political or traditional lan- 
guages, such as Sanskrit or Hebrew. This is indei^d 
the case with the most advanced members of the 
Turanian family, the Hungarian, the Finnish, the 
Tamil, Telugu, &;c. Many of their gnunmatical 
terminations have suffered by phonetic corruption, 
but they have not been replaced by new and more 
expressive words. The termination of the plural is hi 
in Telugu, and this is probably a mere corruption of 
gal, tlic termination of the plui-al in Tamil. The 
only charactenstic Turanian feature which always 
remains is this : the root is never obscured. Besides 
this, the determining or modifying syllables are 
generally placed at the end, and the vowels do not 
become so absolutely fixed for eacfi syllable as in 
Sanskrit or Hebrew. On the contrary, there is what 
is called the Law of Harmony, according to which 
the vowels of each word may be changed and modu- 
lated so as to harmonise with the key-note struck by its 
chief vowel. The vowels in Turkish, for instance, are 
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divided into two classes, sharp and fiat. If a verb 
contaiDS a sharp vowel in its radical portion, the 
vowels of the terminations are all sharp, while the 
same terminations, if following a root with a flat 
vowel, modulate their own vowels into the flat key. 
Thus we have sev-mek, to love, but bak-mak, to r^ard, 
mek or mak being the termination of the infinitive. 
Thus we say, ev-ler^ the houses, but at-lar, the horses, 
ler or lar being the termination of the plural. 

No Aryan or Semitic language has preserved a 
similar freedom in the harmonic arrangement of its 
vowels, while traces of it have been found among the 
most distant members of the Turanian family, as in 
Hungarian, Mongolian, Turkish, the Yakut, spoken 
in the north of Siberia, in the Tulu,* and in dialects 
spoken on the eastern frontiers of India. 

For completeness' sake I add a short account of the 
Turanian family, chiefly taken from my Survey of 
Languages, published 1855 : — 



Tungusic Class. 

The Tungusic branch extends from China north- 
ward to Siberia and westward to 113°, where the 
river Tunguska partly marks its frontier. The Tun- 
gusic tribes in Siberia are under Russian sway. 
Other Tungusic tribes belong to the Chinese empire, 
and are known by the name of Mandshu, a name 
taken after they had conquered China in 1644, and 
founded the present imperial dynasty. 

* ' In Tulu final short u is left unchanged onlj after words con- 
taining labial vowels {bududu, having left) ; it is changed into u 
after all other vowels {pan^iidii, having said).' — Dr. Gundert. 
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^fonfjolic Class. 

The original seats of the people who speak Mon- 
golic dialects lie near the Lake Baikal and in the 
eastern parts of Siberia, where we find them as 
early as the ninth ccntuiy ai'ter Christ. They were 
divided into three classes, the MorHjofs proper, the 
Buriats, and the Olots or Kalmiika. Chingis-khAn 
(1227) united them into a nation and founded the 
Mongolian empire, which included, however, not only 
Mongolic, but Tungiisic and Turkic, commonly called 
Tataric, tribes. 

The name of Tatar soon became the terror of Asia 
and Europe, and it was applied promiscuously to all 
the nomadic warriors whom Asia then jxtured forth 
over Europe. ()riginally Tatar was a name of the 
Mongolic races, but through their pctlitical ascendency 
in Asia after Chingi.s-khan, it became usual to call 
all the tribes Avliich were under Mongolian sway by 
the name of Tatar. In linguistic works Tataric is 
now used in two several senses. Following the 
examj)le of writers of the middle ages, Tataric, like 
Scythian in Greek, has been fixed upon as the general 
term comprising all languages spoken by the nomadic 
tribes of Asia. Hence it is used sometimes in the 
same sense in which I use Turanian. Secondly, 
Tutaric has become the name of that class of Turanian 
languages of wliich tlie Turkish is the most pro- 
minent member. While tlie Mongolic class — that 
which in fact has the greatest claims t^i the name of 
Tataric — is never so called, it has become an almost 
imiversal custom to apply this name to the third or 
Turkic branch of the I 'ra!- Altaic division ; and the 
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races belonging to tliis branch have in many instances 
tliemselves adopted the name. Tlicse Turkish, or, as 
they are more commonly called, Tataric races, were 
settled on the northern side of the Caspian Sea, and 
on tlie Black Sea, and were known as Komanes, 
Pechenegs, and Bulgars, when conquered by the 
Mongolic army of the son of Ghingis-khan, who 
founded the Kapchakian empire, extenduig from the 
Dniestr to the Yembu and the Kirgisian steppes. 
Russia for two centuries was under tJie sway of these 
Khdns, kno\ni as the Ivhilns of the Golden Horde. 
This empire was dissolved towards the end of the 
fifteenth century, and seversd smuller kingdoms rose 
out of its ruins. Among these Krira, Kasan, and 
Astrachan were the most important The princes 
of these kingdoms still gloried in their descent from 
Chinjris-khan, and had hence a rijrht to the name of 
Mongols or Tatars. But their anuies and subjects 
also, who were of Turkish blood, received the mmie 
of their jirinces; and their languages continued to be 
called Tafitnc, even after the Turkish tribes by whom 
they were spoken had been brought under the Russian 
sceptre, and were no longer governed by khans of 
Mongolic or Tataric origin. It would therefore be 
desirable to use Turkic instead of Tataric, when 
spejdiing of the third branch of the northern division 
of the Turanian family, did not a change of ter- 
minology generally protluce as much confusion as it 
remedies. The recollection of their non- Tataric, i.e. 
non-Mongolic origin, remains, it appears, among the 
so-called Tatars of Kasan and Astrachan. K asked 
whether they are Tatai's, they I'eply no ; and they call 
their language Turki or Turuk, but not Tatari. Nay, 
they consiiler Tatar as a term of reproach, synony- 
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mous with robber, evidently from a recollection that 
their ancestors had once been conquered and enslaved 
by Mongolic, that is, Tataric, tribes. All this rests 
on the authority of Kluproth, who during Ids stay in 
Russia had great oppoi-tuuities of studying the lan- 
guages spoken on the frontier of this half- Asiatic 
empire. 

The conquests of the Mongols or the descendants 
of Chingis-khaii were not confined, however, to these 
Turkish tribes. They con(|uered China in the east, 
where they founded the Jlongolic dynasty of Yuan, 
and in the west, after sul>duiiig the khalifs of Bagdad 
and the sultans of Iconium, they conquered Moscow, 
and devastated the greater |jart of Kussia. In 12-iO 
they invaded Poland, m 1241 Silesia. Here they 
recoiled before the united armies of Germany, Po- 
land, and Silesia. Tlicy retired into Mora\'ia, and, 
having exhausted that country, occupied llungaiy. 

At that time they had to choose a new khAn, which 
could only be done at Karakorum, the old capital of 
their empire. Thither they withdrew to elect an 
emperor to govern an empire which then extended 
from Chuia to Poland, from India to Siberia. But a 
realm of such vast proportions could not be long 
held together, and towards the end of the thirteenth 
century it broke up into several uidependent states, 
all under Mongolian princes, but no longer under one 
klian of khans. Thus new independent Mongolic 
empires arose in Chuia, Turkestan, Siberia, Southern 
Russia, and Persia. In I'M'iO the Mongolian dynasty 
was driven out of China ; in the fifteenth century 
they lost their hold on Russia. In Centrtd Asia they 
ndlied once more under Timur (13G1)), Avhosc sway 
wjis as'MU acknowledired from Kanikoruni to Persia 
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Mill AtmUAiA. But in liKH, this empire ako fell bv 
i(.M own w<ii}iUt, and for want of [jowerfiil rulers like 
i'UUif^in'kh&ti or Tirnur. In Jagatai alone — the coun- 
try (;xU;n«Jing from the Aral Lake to the Hindu-knsh 
h'iwfutti the rivent Oxiu and Yaxartes (Jihon and 
Sihoii), and once governed by Jagatai, the son of 
(/hingiH'kh/tn — the Mongolian dynasty maintained 
i(^:lf, and thence it was that Baber, a descendant of 
Timur, conquered India, and founded there a Mon- 
ffoliari dynaHty, surviving up to our own times in the 
(in'Mi Moguls of Delhi. Most Mongolic tribes are 
now under the sway of the nations whom they once 
liad (;oriqu<;r(;<l, the Tungusic sovereigns of China, the 
KuHMiun czurs, and the Turkish sultans. 

TIk! Mongolic language, although spoken (but not 
(•4»ntinu(>UHly) from China as far as the Volga, has 
giv(!n rlHc to hut few dialects. Next to Tungusic 
the Mongolic is the poorest language of the Turanian 
rmnily, and the scMUitiness of grammatical termina- 
tioiiH iKH'ouiitH for the fact that, as a language, it has 
rciMained very much unchanged. There is, however, 
a (liHtinction between the language as spoken by the 
I'',iust<'ni, Western, and Northern tribes, and incipient 
tmiu'H of gnuniuutical life have lately been discovered 
1)y Ciistix^n, the gi"eat Swedish traveller and Tiuranian 
philologist, in the sjwken dialect of the Buriats. In 
it the ptM'sons of the verb arc distinguished by affixes, 
wliilo, atooonling to the rules of Mongolic grammar, 
no othor dialoct distinguishes in the verb between 
luui'. lUUcfN, amat. 

Tho Mong*>ls who live in Europe have fixed their 
touts on each side of tho Volga and along the coast of 
tho CuspiuJi Soa near Astnichan. Another colony is 
fvnuul south-csujt of Senibirsk. Tlioy belong to the 
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Western branch, and are OliJts or Kahniiks, who left 
their seats on the Koko-nur, and entered J'lurope in 
1662. They proceeded fi-om the clans Diirbet and 
Torgod, but moat of the Torgods i-etumed again in 
1770, and their descendants arc now scattered over 
the Kirgisian steppes. 



Turkic Class. 

Much more important are the languages belonging 
to the third bnuich of the Turanian tiimily, most 
prominent among which is the Turkish or Osmanli 
of Constantinople. The number of the Turkish in- 
habitants of European Turkey is indeed small. It ia 
generally stated at 2,000,000 ; but Sliafurik estimates 
the number of genuine Turks at not more than 
700,000, who rule over fifteen millions of peo|)le. The 
different Turkic dialects of wliich the Osmatdi is one, 
occupy one of the largest linguistic areas, extending 
from the Lena and the Polar Sea do\m to tlie 
Adriatic. 

The most ancient name by which the Turkic tribes 
of Central Asia were known to the Chinese was 
Hiung-nu. These Hiung-nu founded an empire 
(20!> B.C.) comprising a large portion of Asia west 
of China. Engaged in frequent wars with the Chinese, 
they were defeated at last in the niiddle of the first 
century after Christ. Thereupon they divided into a 
northern and southern empire; and, after the south- 
ern Hiung-nu had become subjects of China, they 
attacked the northern HiuiiK-iui, tonether with the 
Chinese, and, driving them out of their seats between 
the rivers Amur and Selenga, and the Altai nioun- 
tjiins, westward, they are supposed to ha\c given the 
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first, impulse to tht' inroads of the barbarians into 
Europe. In the beginning of the third century, 
the Mongolic and Tungusic tribes, who liad filled, the 
seats of the northern Hiung-nu, had grown so power- 
ful as to attack the southern Hiung-nu and drive 
them from their territories. This occasioned a second 
migration of Asiatic tribes towai'ds the west. 

Another name b}' which the Chinese designate these 
Iliung-nu or Turkish tribes is Tu-kiu. This Tu-kiu 
is supposed to be identical with Turk. iVlthough 
the tribe to which this name was given was originally \ 
but small, it began to spread in the sixth century 
from the Altai to the Caspian, and it was pi"obably to 
them that in 569 the Em])erur Justinian seut an 
ambassador in the person of Semarchos. The empire 
of the Tu-kiu was destroyed in the eighth century, 
by the 'llui-'he (Chinese Kao-che). This tribe, 
equally of Tui'kish origin, maintained itself for about 
a century, and wa3 then conijuercd by the Chinese 
and driven back from the northern borders of Cluna. 
Part of the 'llui-'he occupied Tangnt, and, after a M 
second defeat by the Mongolians in 1257, the remnant 
proceeded still farther west, and joined the Uigura, 
whose tents were pitched near the towns of Turfan, 
'Kashgar, "Hamil, and Aksu. 

The.se facts, gleaned chiefly from Chinese historians, 
show ti'om the very earliest times the westward ten- 
dency of the Turkish nations. In 568 Turkish tribes 
occupied the country between the Volga and the sea 
of Azov, and numerous reinforcements have since 
strengthened their position in those parts. 

The northern part of Pcrsisi, west of the Caspian 
Sea, Armenia, the south of Georgia, Shirwan, mid 
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Dagestan, harlx)iira Turkic population, known by the 
general name ofTurkman or Kisil-bash (Qazal-bashi, 
i.e. Red-caps). They are nomadic robbers, and their 
arrival in these countries dates from the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries. 

East of the Caspian Sea the Turkman tribes are 
under command of the Usbek-Khdns of Khiva, Fer- 
gana, and Bukhara. They call themselves, however, 
not sulijects but guests of these Khans. Still more 
to the east the Turkmans are under Chinese sove- 
i"eignty, and in the south-west they reach as iiir as 
Khorasan and other provinces of Persia. 

The Usbeks, descendants of the 'Ilui-'he and 
Uigui"s, and originally settled in the neighbourhood 
6f the to^vns of 'Hoten, Kashgar, Turfan, and 'Hamil, 
crossed the Yaxartes in the sixteenth century, and, 
after several successful campaigns, gained possession 
of Balkh, Kharism (Khiva), Bukhara, and l-'ergana. 
In the latter country and in Balkh they have become 
agricultural ; but generally their life is nomadic, and 
too warlike to be culled [jastoral. 

Another Turkish ti-ibe are the Nogai, west of the 
Cas]iian, and also north of the Black Sea. To the 
beginning of the seventeenth centuiy they lived 
north-east of the Caspian, and the steppes on the left 
of the Irtish bore their name. Pressed by the Kal- 
myks, a Mongolic tribe, the Nogdis advanced west- 
ward as far as Astraclmn. Peter I. transferred tiiem 
thence to the north of the Caucasian mountains, 
where they still graze their flocks on the shores 
of the Kuban and the Kuma. One horde, that of 
Kundur, remained on the Volga, subject to the 
Kalmiiks. 
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Another tribe of Turkish origin in the Caucasus 
are the Bazianes. They now live near the sources of 
the Kuban, but before the fifteenth century within 
the town Majarl, on the Kuma. 

A third Turkish tribe in the Caucasus are the 
Kumiiks on the rivers Sunja, Aksai, and Koisu : now 
subjects of Russia, though under native princes. 

The southern portion of the Altaic mountains has 
long been inhaliited by tlie Baslikirs, a race consider- 
ably mixed with Mongolic blood, savage and ignorant, 
subjects of Russia and Mohammedans by faith. Their 
land is divided into four Roads, ciilled the Roads of 
Siberia, of Kasan, of Nogjii, and of (ha, a jilace on 
the Kama. Among the Bashkii-s, and in villages 
near Ufa, is now settled a Turkish tribe, tlie Mes- 
cheraks who fonnerly lived near the Volga. 

The tribes near the Lake of And are called Kara- 
Ivalpak. They are subject partly to Russia, partly to 
tlie Khdns of Khiva. 

The Turks of Siberia, commonly called Tatars, 
are partly original settlers, who crossed the Ural, and 
founded the Khanat of Sibir, partly later colonists. 
Their chief towns are Tolwlsk, Yeniseisk, and Tomsk. 
Separate tribes are the Uran'hat on the Chulyra, and 
the Barabas in the steppes between the Irtish and the 
Ob. 

The dialects of these Siberian Turks are con- 
siderably intermingled with foreign words, taken from 
3Iongolic, Samoyedic, or Russian sources. Still they 
resemble one another closely in all that belongs to 
tlie original stock of the language. 

In the north-east of Asia, on both sides of the river 
Lena, the Yakuts form the most remote link in the 
Turkic chain of languages. Their male population 
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has lately risen to 100,000, while in 1795 it amounted 
only to 50,06 (>. The Russians became first acquainted 
with them in 1620. They call themselves Sakha, and 
are mostly heathen, though Christijuiity is gaining 
gi'ound among them. According to their traditions, 
their ancestors lived for a long time in company with 
Mongolic tribes, and traces of this can still be dis- 
covered in their language. Attacked by their neigh- 
bours, they built rafts and floated do^vii the river 
Lena, where they settled in the neighbourhood of 
what is now Yakutzk, Their original seats seem to 
have been north-west of Lake Baikal. Their lan- 
guage has preserved the Turkic type more completely 
than miy other Turco-Tataric dialect. Separated 
from the common stock at an early time, and removed 
from the disturbing influences to which the other 
dialects were exposed, whether in war or in peace, 
the Yakutiiin has preserved so many prmiitive features 
of Tataric granmiar, that even now it may be used as 
a key to the grammatical forms of the Osmiudi and 
other more cultivated Turkic dialects. 

Southern Siberia is the mother country of the 
Kirgis, one of the most numerous tribes of Tiirco- 
Tataric origin. The Kirgis lived originally between 
the Ob and Yenisei, where llongolic tribes setth-d 
anion*' them. At the be":innin"; of the seventeenth 
century the Russians became acc|uaintcd with the 
liastern Kirgis, then living along the Yenisei. In 
1606 they had become tributtuy to Russia, and after 
several wars with two neighbouring tribes, they were 
driven more luid more south-westward, till they left 
Siberia altogether at the beginning of the eighteenth 
century. They now live at Burnt, in Cliinese Tur- 
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Iloi-de,' near the town of Kashgar, north as far as 
the Irtish. 

Another tribe is that of the Western Kirgis, or 
Kirgis-Ka«ik, who are pnrtly independent, partly 
tributary to Russia and China. 

Of what are called the three Kirgis Hordes, from 
the Caspian Sea east as far as Lake Tenghiz, the 
Small Horde is fixed in the west, between the rivers 
Yemba and Und ; the Great Horde in the east ; 
while the most powerfid occupies tlie centre between 
the Sarasu and Yemba, and is called the Middle 
Horde. Since 1819, the Great Horde has beeu< 
subject to Russia. Other Kirgis triljcs, though no- 
miiudly subject to Russia, are really her most dan- 
gerous enemies. 

The Turks of Asia Minor and S}Tia came from 
Khorasan and Eastern Persia, and are Turkmans, or 
remnants of the Seljuks, the rulers of Persia during 
the Middle Ages. It was here that Turkish received 
that sti-ong admixture of Persian words and idioms. 
The Osniatili, whom we are accustomed to call Turks 
par excellence, and who fomi the ruling portion of 
the Turkish empire, must be traced to the same 
source. They are now scattered over the whole 
Turkish Empire in Europe, Asia, and Africa, and 
their number amounts to between 11,000,000 and 
12,000,000. They form the landed gentry, the 
aristocracy, and the bureaucracy of Turkey ; and 
their language, (he Osmanli, is sjKjkon by persons 
of rank and education, and by all government autho- 
rities in Syria, in l"-gypt, at Tunis, and at Tripoli. 
In the southern provinces of Asiatic Russia, along 
the borders of the Caspian, and through tlie whole of 
Turkestan, it is tlie language of the people. It is 
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heaixl even at the court of Teheran, and is understood 
by official personages in Persia. 

The rise of this powerful tribe of Osraan, and the 
spreadino; of that Turkish dialect which is now em- 
phaticidly called the Turkish, are matters of historical 
notoriety. We need not search for evidence in Chinese 
annals, or try to discover analogies between names 
that a Greek or an Arabic writer may by chance 
have heard and handed down to us, and which some 
of these tribes have presei^ved to the present day. 
The ancestors of the Osnian Turks are men as well 
known to European historians as Charlemagne or 
Alfred. It was in the year 1224 that Soliman-shah 
and his tribe, pressed by Mongolians, left Khorasan 
and pushed westward into Syria, Armenia, and Asia 
Minor. Solinian's son, Ertoglnnil, took service under 
Aladdin, the Seljuk Sultan of Iconium (Nicica), and, 
after several succes.sful campaigns against Greeks 
and ilongolians, received part of Phrygia as his own. 
There he founded what was afterwards to become 
the bsisis of tlie Osman empire. During the last 
years of the thirteenth century the Sultans of Iconium 
lost their jiower, and their former vassals became 
indei>endent sovereigns. Osman, after taking his 
share of the spoil in Asia, advanced through the 
Olympic passes into liithynia, and was successful 
against the annies of the Em])erors of Byzantium. 
Osman became henceforth the national name of his 
people. His son, Orkhan, whose capital was Prusa 
(Bursa), after conquering Nicomedia (1327) and 
is'icaja (1330), thrcAtened the Hellespont. He took 
the title of Padishah, and liis court was called the 
'High Porte.' His son, Soliman, crossed the Hel- 
lespont (1357), and took possession of Gallipoli and 
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Sestos. lie thus became master of the Dardanelles. 
Murad I. took Adrianople (1362), made it his capital, 
conquered Macedonia, and, after a severe struggle, 
overtlirew the united forces of the Slavonic I'aces 
south of the Danube, the Bulgarians, Servians, and. 
Kroatians, in the battle of Kossova-polye (1389). 
He fell himself, but his successor Bayazeth followed 
his course, took Thessaly, passed Thermopylge, and 
devastated the Pelopoimesus. The Emperor of Ger- 
many, Sigismund, who advanced at the head of an 
army comjKised of French, German, and Slavonic 
soldiers, was defeated by Bayazeth on tlie Danube in 
the battle of Nicopolis, 1399. Bayazeth took Bosnia, 
and would have taken Constantinople, had not the 
same Mongolians, who in 1244 drove the first Turkish 
tribes westward into Persia, threatened again their 
newly-acquired i»ssessions. Timur had grasped the 
reins fallen Ironi the hands of Chingis-khdn : Bayazeth 
was compelled to meet him, and suffered defeat (1402) 
in the battle of Angora (Ankyra) in Galatia. 

Europe now had respite, but not long ; Timur died, 
and with him his empire fell to pieces, while the 
Osman amiy rallied again under Mahomet I. (1413), 
and re-attained its former power under Murad II. 
(1421). Successful in Asia, Murad sent his armies 
back to the Danube, and after long-continued cam- 
paigns, and powerful resistixnce from the Hungarians 
and Slaves under Hunyad, he at last gained two 
decisive victories ; Varna in 1444, and Kossova in 
1448. Constantinople could no longer be held, 
and the Pope endeavoured in vain to rouse the chi- 
valry of Western Europe to a crusade against the 
Turks. Mahomet II. succeeded in 1451, and on the 
2Gth of May, 1453, Constantinople, after a viUiant 
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resistance, fell, and became the capital of the Turkish 
empire. 

It is a real pleasure to read a Turkish jG^amrnar, 
even though one may have no wi.sh to acquire it 
practically. The ingenious manner in which the 
numerous grammatical forms are brought out, tlie 
regularity wliich pervades the system of decl<'iisi()ti 
and conjugation, the transparency and intelligibility 
of the whole structure, nuist strike all who have a 
sense of that wonderful power of the human mind 
which has displayed itself in liinguage. Given so 
small a number of graphic and demonstrative roots as 
would haixlly suffice to express the commonest wants 
of human beings, to produce an instrument that 
shall render the faintest shades of feeling and thought ; 
given a vague infinitive or a stern imi)erative, to 
derive fi'om it such moods as an optative or subjunc- 
tive, and tenses as an aorist or paulo-post future ; 
given incolierent utterances, to aiTange them into a 
system where all is uniform and regular, all (rom- 
bined and liarmonious ; such is the work of (he liiunun 
mind which we see realised in 'language.' But in 
most languages nothing of this early process remains 
visible. They stand before us like »f)lid rocks, and 
the microscope of the philologist alone can reveal the 
remains of organic life with which they are built np. 

In the grammar of the Turkic languages, on the 
contrary, we have before us a language of j>erfectly 
transparent structure, and a grammar the inner 
workings of which we can study, as if watching the 
building of cells in a crj'stal beehive. An eminent 
orientalist remarked, 'We might imagine Turkish to be 
the result of the deliberations of some eminent .society 
of learned men ; ' but no such society could liave 
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devised what the mind of man produced, left to itself 
in the steppes of Tartaay, and guided only by its 
innate laws, or by an instinctive power as wonderful 
as any within the realm of nature. 

Let us examine a few forms. ' To love,' in the 
most general sense of the word, or love, as a root, is 
in Turkish sev. Tliis does not yet mean ' to love,' 
wliich is sevmek, or ' love ' as a substantive, which is 
sevffu or sevi ; but it only expresses the general 
idea of loving in the abstract. This root, as we re- 
marked before, can never be touched. Whatever 
syllables may be added for the modification of its 
meaning, the root itself must stand out in full pro- 
minence like a pearl set in diamonds. It must never 
be changed or broken, assimilated, or modified, as in 
the English 1 fall, I fell, I take, 1 took, I think, I 
thought, and similar forms. With tliis one restric- 
tion, however, we ai'e fi'ee to treat it at pleasure. 

Let U8 suppose we possessed nothing like our con- 
jugation, but had to express such ideas as I love, 
thou lovest, imd the rest, for the first time. Nothing 
would seem more natural now than to fonn an adjec- 
tive or a participle, meaning 'loving,' and then add 
the different pronouns, as I loving, thou loving, &x. 
Exactly this the Turks have done. We need not 
inquire at present how they produced what we call 
a participle. It was a task, however, by no means 
so facile as we now conceive it. In Turkish, one 
particijile is fornied by er. Sev-{-er would, there- 
fore, mean lov-fer or lov-}-ing. Thou, in Turkish ia 
sen, and las all modificatory syllables are placed at 
the end of the root, we get sev-er-sen, thou lovest. 
You in Turkish is .s-iz : hence sev-er-si:, voit love. In 
these cases the pronouns imd the terminations of the 
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verb coincide exactly. In other persons the coin- 
cidences are less complete, because the pronominal 
terminations have sometimes been modified, or, as in 
the third person singular, sever, dropped altogether 
as unnecessary. A reference to other cognate lan- 
guages, however, where either the terminations or 
the pronouns themselves have maintained a more 
primitive form, enables us to say that in the original 
Turkish verb, all persons of the present were formed 
by means of pronouns appended to this participle 
sever. Instead of ' I love, thou lovest, he loves,' 
the Turkish grammarian says, *lover-I, lover-thou, 
lover.' 

But these personal terminations are not the same 
in the imperfect as in the present. 



PRESENT 


mPEHTECT 


Sever-im, 


I love 


sever-di-m, I loved 


Sever-sen 




sever-di-n 


Sever 




sever-di 


Sever-iz 




sever-di-k (miz) 


Sever-aiz 




sever-di-niz 


Sever-ler 




aever-di-ler. 



"We need not inquire as yet into the origin of the 
di, added to form the imperfect ; but it should be 
stated that in the first person plural of the imperfect 
a various reading occurs in other Tataric dialects, 
and that miz is used there instead of k. Now, look- 
ing at these terminations, m, ra, i, mu, niz, and hr, we 
find that they are exactly the same as the possessive 
pronouns used after nouns. As the Italian says fratel- 
mo, my brother, and as in Hebrew we say El-i, God 
(of) I, i.e. my God, the Tataric languages form the 
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phrases 'my house, thy house, his house,' by pos- 
sessive pronouus appended to substantives. A Turk 
says 



B&ba 


father 


baba-m 


my father 


Agha 


lord 


agba-n 


thy lord 


El 


hand 


el-i 


hia hand 


Ogblu 


eon 


oghlu-muz 


our son 


Ana 


mother 


anu-fliz 


your mother 


Eitab 


book 


kitab-leri 


their book. 



We may hence infer that in the imperfect these 
pronomiuid termmations were originally taken in a 
possessive sense, and that, therefore, what remains 
after the personal terminations arc removed, seve>'-di, 
wa.s never an adjective or a psirticipli-, but must have 
been originally a subst^mtive capable of receiving 
terminal possessive pronouns ; that is, the idea origi- 
nally expressed by the imperfect could not have been 
' loving-I,' but ' love of me.' 

How, then, could this convey the idea of a past 
tense as contrasted with the present ? Let us look 
to our o'vvn hmguage. If desirous to express the 
perfect, we say, 1 have loved, fai aime. T liis ' I 
have ' meant originally, I possess, and in Latin 
' amicus quern amatum habeo ' signified in fact u 
friend whom 1 hold dear — not, as yet, whom I have 
loved. In the course of time, however, these phrases 
*I have said, I have loved,' took the sense of the 
perfect, and of time past — and not unnaturally, inas- 
much as what I holJ^ or have done, is done — done, 
as we say, and past. In place of an auxiliary posses- 
sive verb, the Turkish language uses an auxiliary 
possessive pronoun to the same effect. ' Paying be- 
longing to me,' equals ' I have paid ; ' in either case 
a phrase originally possessive, took a temporal signi- 
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lication, and became a past or perfect teiiBC. This, 
lunvever, is the very anatomy of grammar, and when 
a Turk says ' severdim,' he is, of couree, as uncon- 
scious of its litersxl force, ' loving belonging to me,' 
as of the circuliition of his blood. 

The most ingenious part of Turkish is undoubtedly 
the verb. Like Greek and Sanskrit, it exhibits a 
variety of moods and tenses, sufficient to express the 
nicest shades of doubt, of surmise, of hope, and sup- 
position. In all these forms the root remains intact, 
aud sounds like a key-note through all the various 
modulations produced by the changes of person, num- 
ber, mood, and time. But there is one feature so 
peculiar to the Turkish verb, that no analogy can l)e 
found in any of the Aryan Lmguages — the pjwer of 
producing new verbal biuses by the mere addition of 
certain letters, which give to every verb a negative, 
or causative, or reflexive, or reciprocal meaning. 

Sev-77iek, for instance, as a simple root, means to 
love. By adding in, we obtain a reflexive verb, sev- 
in-mek, which means to love oneself, or rather, to 
rejoice, to be happy. This may now be conjugated 
tlu-ougli all nuiods and tenses, Hevin being in every 
respect equal to a new root. By adding ish 
we form a reciprocal verb, sev-ish-mek, to love one 
another. 

To each of these three forms a causiitive sense 
may be imparted by the addition of the syllable dir. 
Thus 



I. sev-mek, to love, becomea iv. sev-dir-mek, to cause to love, 
n. tev-in-me/i, to rejoice, becitmes v. lev-in-dir-mek, to cause to 

rejoice. 
III. sev-ish-mek, to love one another, becomes n. sev-ish-dir-mek 

to cause one to love one another. 
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Each of these six forms may again be turned into 
a passive by the addition of il. Thus 

I. sev-mek, to love, becomes vn. tev-U-tnek, to be loved. 

n. $ev-in-mek, to rejoice, becomes ym. sev-in-il-tneA, to be 

rejoiced at. 
lu. $ev-uh-mek, to love one another, becomes ts. $ev-ith-U-mek, 

not translatable. 
IT. sev-dir-mek, to cause one to love, becomes ex. sev-dir-U-mek, 

to be brought to love. 

V. $ev-m-dir-meh, to cause to rejoice, becomes xi. sev-tn-dir-U- 

mek, to be made to rejoice. 
VI. sev-ish'dir-mek, to cause them to love one another, becomes 
xu. sev-ith-dir-U-tnek, to be brought to love one another. 

This, however, is by no means the whole verbal 
contingent at the command of a Turkish grammarian. 
Every one of these twelve secondary or tertiary roots 
may again be turned into a negative by the mere 
addition of me. Thus, sev-mek^ to love, becomes 
sev-me-mek, not to love. And if it is necessary to 
express the impossibility of loving, the Turk has a 
new root at hand to convey even that idea. Thus 
while sev-me-mek denies only the fact of loving, sev- 
eme-mek, denies its possibility, and means not to be 
able to love. By the addition of these two modifica- 
tory syllables, the number of derivative roots is at 
once raised to thirty-six. Thus 

I. sev-mek, to love, becomes xm. tev-me-mek, not to love. 

II. sev-in-mek, to rejoice, becomes xiv. sev-in-me-tnek, not to 

rejoice. 

III. sec-ish-mek, to love one another, becomes xv. sev-isk-me-mek, 

not to love one another. 

IV. sev-dir-mek, to cause to love, becomes xvi. sev-dir-me-mek, 

not to cause one to love. 
V. sev-in-dir-mek, to cause to rejoice, becomes xvn. sev-in-dir- 
me-mek, not to cause one to rejoice. 

VI. sev-ish-dir-mek, to cause them to love one another, becomes 
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xvni. sev-isk-dir-me-mek, not to cause them to love one 

another. 
VII. iev'il-mek, to be loved, becomes xix. sev-il-me-mek, not to be 

loved, 
vni. tev-in-U-mek, to be rejoiced at, becomes xx. sev-in-il-me- 

mek, not to bo the object of rejoicing. 
IX. sev-ish-il-mek, if it waa used, would become xxi. tev-iih-il- 

me-meh, neither form being translatable. 
X. sev-dir-il-mek, to be broufrlit to love, becomes xxii. lev-dir- 

me-ek, not to be brought to luvt>. 
XI. sev-in-dir-il-mek, to be made to rtjoice, becomes xxui. tev- 

in-dir-U-nie-mek, not to be made to rejoice. 
-Ml. sev-ish-dir-il-mek, to be brought to love one another, becomes 

xxiv. sev-is/i-dir-il-me-mek, not to be brought to love one 

another.* 

Some of these forms are of course of rare occur- 
rence, and with many verbs these derivative roots, 
though possible grammatically, would be logically 
impassible. Even a verb like ' to love,' perhaps the 
mo.st pliant of all, resists some of the modifications to 
which a Turkish granmiarian is fam to subject it. It 
is clear, however, that wherever a negation can be 
foniied, the idea of impossibility also ctui be super- 
added, so that by substituting eiiie for >ne, we should 
raise the numl>er of derivative roots to thirty-six. 
The very last of these, X-Yxvi., sev-iisk-dir-il-eme-mekf 
would be jierfectly intelligible, and might be used, for 
instance, if, in speaking of the Sultan and the Czar, 
we wished to say, that it was impossible that they 
should be brought to love one another. 

• Prof. Pott, in the second edition of his EtymoloijUche For- 
sc/iuriffeii, ii. 118, refers to similar verbal formations in Arabic, iu 
the language of the Galliis, &c. Analogous forms, according to 
Dr. Gundert, exist also in Tiilu, but thfy have not yet been 
analysed as successfully as in Turkish. Thus, tnafputee is I do; 
malpeuie, I do habitually^ malturiiwe, I do all at once; malpaice, 
I cause to do ; mtilpavai/e, I cause not to do. 
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Finnic Class. 

It is generally supposed that the original seat of the 
Finnic tribes was in the Unil mountains, and their 
lan<xuaires have been therefore called Uralic. From 
this centre they spread east and west ; and southward 
in ancient times, even to the Black Sea, where Finnic 
tribes, together with Mongolic and Turkic, were pro- 
bably knoivTi to tlie Greeks under the comprehensive 
and convenient name of Scythians. As we possess 
no literary documents of any of these nomadic na- 
tions, it is impossible to say, even where Greek ■vvriters 
have preserved their barbarous names, to what bninch 
of the vast Turanian {iuaily tliey behaiged. Their 
habits were probably identical before the Christiim 
era, during tlie Middle Ages, iuid at the present day. 
One tribe takes possession of a tract and retains it 
perhaps for several generations, and gives its name to 
the meadows where it tends its flocks, and to the 
rivers where the horses are watered. If the country 
be fertile, it wU attract the eye of other tribes; wars 
begin, and if resistance be hopeless, hundreds of 
families fly from their paternal pastures, to migrate 
]»erhaps for generations — for migration they find a 
more natural life than ])erm!inent habitation — imd 
after a time we may rediscover their names a thou- 
sand miles distant. Or two tribes will carrj' on their 
warfare for ages, till with reduced numbers both have 
perhaps to niake common cause against some new 
enemy. 

During these continued struggles thcu' languages 
lose as many words as men are killed on the field of 
battle. Some words (we might sfiy) go over, others 
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are made prisoners, and exchiuiged again during times 
of peace. Besides, there arc parleys and challenges, 
and at last a dialect is produced which may very pro- 
perly be called a language of the camp (Urdu-zaban, 
camp-language, is the proper name of Hindustani, 
formed in the armies of the Mogul emj)erors), but 
where it is difficult for the philologist to arrange the 
li\'ing and to number the slain, unless some siilient 
points of gnuumar have been presei-ved throughout 
the medley. We saw how a number of tribes may 
be at times suddenly gathered by the conunand of a 
Chino^s-khiln or Timur, like billows heaving and 
swelling at the call of u thunder-storm. One such 
wave rolling on from Karakorinu to Liegnitz may 
sweep away all the shecpfolds and landmarks of cen- 
turies, and when the storm is over, a thin crust will, 
a-s after a flood, remain, concealing the underlying 

^^ stratum of people and languages. 

^P On the evidence of language, the t uinic stock is 

[ divided into four bi-anches, 

k 



The Chudic, 
The Bulgaric, 
The Permic, 
The Ugric. 



The Chudic branch comprises the Finnic of the 
Bultic coa-sts. 'l"he name is derived from Chud 
(Tchud), originally applied by the Russians to the 
Finnic nations in the north-west of Russia. After- 
wards it took a more general sense, and was used 
abnost synon}Tnously with Scythian for all the tribes 
of Central and Northern Asiii. The Finns, properly 
so called, or as they call themselves Suoimilaincn, i.e. 
inhabitants of fens, are settled in the pi-ovinces of 
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Finland (formerly belonging to Sweden, but since 
1809 annexed to Russia), and in parts of the govern- 
ments of Archangel and Olonetz. Their number is 
stated at 1,521,515. The Finns are the most ad- 
vanced of theii' whole family, and are, the Magyars 
excepted, the only Finnic i"ace that can claim a station 
amoncr the civilised and civilising nations of the world. 
Their litemture tmd, above all, their popular poetry 
bear witness to a high intellectual development in 
times whieli we may call mythical, and in places more 
favourable to the glow of poetical feelings than their 
present abode, the last refuge Europe could afford 
them. The epic songs still live among the poorest, 
recorded by oral tradition alone, and presemng all 
the features of a perfect metre and of a more ancient 
language. A national feeling has lately arisen amongst 
the Finns, despite of Russian supremacy; and the 
labours of Sjijgern, Lonnrot, Castren, and IveUgren, 
receiving hence a powerful impulse, have produced 
results truly surprising. From the mouths of the 
aged an epic poem has been collected equalling the 
Iliad in length and completeness — nay, if we can 
ibrget for a moment all that we in our youth learned 
to call beautiful, not less beautiful. A Finn is not a 
Greek, and Wainamoinen was not a Homer. But if 
the poet niay take liis colours from that nature by 
which he is surrounded, if he may depict the men 
with whom he lives, Kalewala possesses merits not 
dissimilar fi-om those of the Iliad, smd will claim its 
place as the fifth national epic of the world, side by 
side with tlie Ionian songs, ivith the Mahdbhdrata, 
the Shakndmah, and the Nihelunge. This early 
literaiy cultivation has not been without a powerful 
influence on the language. It has imparted pemm- 
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nency to its forms and a traditional character to its 
words, so that at first sight we might ahnost doubt 
whether the gi-ammar of this hinguage had not left 
the agglutinative stage, and entered into the current 
of inflection with Greek or Sanskrit. The aggluti- 
native type, however, yet remains^, and its gi-ammur 
shows a luxuriance of grammatical combination 
second only to Turkish and Hungai-ian. Like 
Turkish it observes the ' harmony of vowels,' a 
feature peculiar to Tuinuiian languages, as explained 
before. 

Karelian and Tavastian are dialectical varieties of 
Finnish. 

The Esths or Esthonians, neiglibours to the Finns, 
spetik a language closely allied to the Finnish. It 
is divided into the dialects of Dorpat (in Livonia) 
and Reval. Except some popular songs, it is almost 
witiiout literature. Esthonia, together with Livonia 
and Kurland, forms the three BiJtic provinces of 
Russia. The population on the islands of the Gulf 
of Finland is mostly Esthonian. In the higher ranks 
of society Esthonian is hardly understood, and never 
spoken. 

Besides the Finns and Esthonians, the Livonians 
and the Lapps must be reckoned also amongst the 
same family. Their number, however, is small. 
The population of Livonia consists chiefly of Esths, 
Letts, Russians, and Germans. The number of 
Livonians speaking their own dialect is not more 
than ;i,000. 

The Lapps, or Laplanders, inhabit the most north- 
ern part of Europe. They belong to Sweden and 
Russia. Their number is estimated at 28,000. 
Their language has lately attracted much attention. 
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and Castrdn's travels give a description of their 
inanncTS most interesting from its simplicity and 
faithfulness. 

The Bulgaric bnuich comprises the Tcheremissians 
and JIord\inians, scattered in disconnected colonies 
along the \'^olga, and surrounded by Russian and 
Tataric dialects. Both languages are extremely arti- 
ficial in their grammar, and allow an accumulation of 
pronominal affixes at the end of verbs, surpassed only 
by the Ba.sk, the Caucasian, and those American 
dialects that have been called Polysynthetic. 

The general name given to these tribes, Bulgaric, 
is not borrowed from Bulgaria, on the Danube; Bul- 
garia, on the contrary, received its name (replacing 
Moesia) from the Finnic arniies by whom it was 
conquered in the seventh century. Bulgarian tribes 
advanced from the A^olga to the Don, and after 
remaining tor a time under the sovereignty of the 
Avars on the Don and Dnieper, they advanced to the 
Danube in 635, and founded the Buljiarian kinprdom. 
This has retained its name to the jiresent day, though 
the Finnic Bulgarians have long l^een absorbed by 
Slavonic inhabitants, and both brought under Turkish 
sway since 1392. 

The tliird, or Pemiic Ijrancli, comprises the idioms 
of the Votiakcs, the Sirianes, and the Permians, three 
dialects of one language. Perm was the ancient 
name for the country between 61° — 76° E. long, and 
55° — 65° N. lat. The Permic tribes were driven 
westward by their eastern neighbours, the Voguls, 
and thus pressed upon their western neighbours, the 
Bulgars of the Volga. The A'otiakes are found 
between the rivers Vyatka and Kdma. Northwards 
follow the Sirianes, inhabiting the countiy on the 
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Upper Kdma, while the eastern portion is held by 
the Permians. These are surrounded on the south 
by the Tatars of Orenburg and the Bashkirs ; on the 
north by the Samoyedes, and on the east by Voguls, 
who pressed on them from the Ural. 

These Voguls, together with Hungarians and 
Ostiakes, form the fourth and last branch of the 
Finnic family, the Ugric. It was in 462, after the 
dismemberment of Attila's Hunnic empire, that these 
Ugric tribes approached Europe. They were then 
called Onagurs, Saragurs, and Urogs; and in later 
times they occur in Russian chronicles as Ugry. They 
are the ancestors of the Hungarians, and should not 
be confounded with the Uigurs, an ancient Turkic 
tribe mentioned before. 

The similarity between the Hungarian language 
and dialects of Finnic origin, spoken east of the 
Volga, is not a new discovery. In 1253, Wilhelm 
Ruysbroeck, a priest who travelled beyond the Volga, 
remarked that a race called Pascatir, who lived on the 
Yaik, spoke the same language as the Hungarians. 
They were then settled east of the old Bulgarian 
kingdom, the capital of which, the ancient Bolgari, 
on the left of the Volga, may still be traced in the 
ruins of Spask. If these Pascatir— the portion of 
the Ugric tribes that remained east of the Volga — 
are identical with the Bashkir, as Klaproth supposes, 
it would follow that, in later times, they gave up their 
language, for the present Bashkir no longer speak a 
Hungarian, but a Turkic, dialect. The affinity of 
the Hungarian and the Ugro- Finnic dialects was first 
proved philologically by Gyai'mathi in 1799. 

A few instances may suffice to show this connec- 
tion : — 
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HoDgarian 


Tcheremiasian 


Engtinh 


Atya-m 


atya-m 


my father 


Atya-d 


atya-t 


thy father 


Atja 


atya-se 


his father 


Atya-nk 


atya-ne 


our father 


Atya-tok 


atya-da 


your father 


Aty-ok 


atya-st 

DECLENSION. 


their father 


Hnngarian 


Ssthonian 


English 


Nom. \6t 


werri 


blood 


Gren. y6r6 


werre 


of blood 


Dat. y^rnek 


werrele 


to blood 


Ace. \6rt 


werd 


blood 


Abl. T^restol 


werrist 

CONJUGATION. 


from blood 


Hungarian 


Esthoman 


Knglish 


Lelem 


leian 


I find 


Leied 


lei ad 


thou findcst 


Leli 


leiab 


he finds 


Leljak 


leiame 


we find 


Lelitek 


leiate 


you find 


Leiik 


leiawad 


they find 
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336 SOUTHERN DIVISION. 

We have thus examined the four chief classes of 
the Turanian family, the Tungusic, Mongolic, Turkic, 
and Finnic. The Tungusic branch stands lowest ; 
its granunar is not much richer than Chinese, and in 
its structure there is an absence of that architectonic 
order which in Chinese makes the Cyclopean stones 
of language hold together without cement. This 
applies, however, principally to the Mandsha ; other 
Tungusic dialects spoken, not in China, but in the 
original seats of the Mandshus, are even now begin- 
ing to develope grammatical forms. 

The Mongolic dialects excel the Tungusic, but in 
their grammar can hardly distinguish between the 
different parts of speech. The spoken idioms of the 
Mongolians, as of the Tungusians, are evidently 
struggling towards a' more organic life, and Gastrin 
has brought home evidence of incipient verbal growth 
in the language of the Buriats and a Tungusic dialect 
spoken near Nyertchinsk. 

This is, however, only a small beginning, if com- 
pared with the profusion of grammatical resources 
displayed by the Turkic languages. In their system 
of conjugation, the Turkic dialects can hardly be 
surpassed. Their verbs are like branches which 
break down imder the heavy burden of fruits and 
blossoms. The excellence of the Finnic languages 
consists rather in a diminution than increase of 
verbal forms ; but in declension Finnish is even 
richer than Turkish. 

These four classes, together with the Samoyedic, 
constitute the northern or Ural-Altaic division of the 
Tumnian family. 

The southern division consists of the Tamulic, the 
Gangetic (Trans-Himalayan and Sub-Himalayan), 
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the Lohitic, the Taic, and the Malaic classes.* These 
two divisions comprehend very nearly all the lan- 
guages of Asia, with the exception of Chinese, which, 
together with its neighbouring dialects, fonns the 
only representative of radical or monosyllabic speech. 
A few, such as Jupanese,f the language of Korea, of 
the Koriakes, the Kamchadales, and the numerous 
dialects of the Caucasus, &c., remain unchissed ; but 
in them also some traces of a conunon origin with the 
Tufimian languages have, it is probable, survived, 
and await the discoveiy of philological research. 

Of the third or inflectional stage I need not say 
much, as we have examined its structure when 
analysing, in our former Lectures, a number of words 
in Sanskrit, Greek, Latin, or any other of the Aryan 
lantruaofes. The chief distinction between an inflec- 
tional and an agglutimitive language consists in the 
fact that agglutinative languages preserve the con- 
sciousness of their roots, and therefore do not allow 
them to be affected by phonetic corruption ; and, 
though they have lost the consciousness of the originid 
meaning of their teraiinations, they feel distinctly the 
difference between the significative root and the 
modifying elements. Not so in the inflectional Ijui- 
guages. There the various elements which enter 
into the comjwsition of words, may become so welded 
together, and suffer so much from phonetic con'up- 

• Of these I can only give r tabular survey at the end of these 
Lectures, referring for further particulars to my Letter on the 
Turanian iMnguagex. The Gangetic and Lohitic dialects are 
those comprehended under the name of Bhotija. 

t Professor Boiler of Vienna, who has given a most accurate 
analysis of the Turanian languages in the Transactions of the 
Vienna Academy, has lately endeavoured to establish the Turanian 
character of Japanese. 
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tion, that none but the educated would be aware of 
an original distinction between root and termination, 
and none but the comparative grammarian able to 
discover the seams that separate the component parts. 
If you consider the chai*acter of our morphological 
classification, you will see that this classification, 
differing thereby from the genealogical, must be 
applicable to all languages. Our classification ex- 
hausts all possibilities- If the component elements 
of language are i"oots, predicative and demonstrative, 
we cannot have more than three combinations. Roots 
may either remain roots without any modification; 
or, secondly, they may be joined so that one deter- 
mines the other and loses its independent existence ; 
or, thirdly, they may be joined and be allowed to 
coalesce, so that both lose their indejicndent character. 
The nimiber of roots which enter into the composition 
of a word makes no diiFerence, and it is unnecessary, 
therefore, to admit a fourth class, sometimes called 
polysT/nthetic, or incorporating^ including most of the 
American languages. As long as in these sesquipedjtlian 
compounds the significative root remains distinct, 
they belong to the agglutinative stage ; as soon as 
it is absorbed by the tenninations, they belong to the 
inflectional stage. Nor is it necessary to distinguish 
between synthetic and analytical languages, including 
under the former name the ancient, and "under the 
latter the modern, languages of the inflectional class. 
The formation of such phrases as the French /«j/«<?r<«", 
{or fai a aimer ^ or the English I shall do, thou wilt do, 
may be called analytical or metaphrastic. But in 
their morphological nature these phrases are still in- 
flectional. If we analyse such a phrase as je invrai, 
we find it was originally ego (Sanskrit aham) vivere 
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(Sanskrit jh^-as-e, dat. neutr.) habeo (Sanskrit bkd- 
vat/d-mi) ; that is to say, we have a number of words 
in which grammatical articulation has been almost 
entirely destroyed, but has not been cast off ; whereas 
in Turanian languages grammatical forms are pro- 
duced by the combination of integral roots, and the 
old and useless terminations are first discarded before 
any new combination takes place.* 

At the end of our morphological classification a 
problem presents itself, which we might have declined 
to enter upon if we had confined ourselves to a genea- 
logical classification. At the end of our genealogical 
classification we had to confess that only a certiiin 
number of languages had as yet been arranged genea- 
logically, and that therefore the time for approaching 
the problem of the common origin of all hmguages 
had not yet come. Now, however, although we 
have not specified all languages which belong to the 
riidical, the terminational, and inflectional classes, we 
have clearly laid it down as a principle, that all lan- 
guages must fall under one or the other f)f these three 
categories of liuman speech. It would not be con- 
sistent, therefore, to shrink fi-om the consideration of 
a problem which, though beset with many difficulties, 
cainiot be excluded from the science of language. 

Let us first see our problem clearly and distinctly. 
The problem of the common origin of languages has 
no necessary connection with the problem of the 
common origin of mankind. If it could be proved 
that languages had had different beginnings, this 
would in nowise necessitate the admission of difierent 
beginnings of the human i-ace. For if we look upon 



* Letter on the Turanian Languages, p. 75. 
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language as natural to man, it might have broken out 
at different times and in different countries among 
the scattered descendants of one original pair ; if, on 
the contrary, language is to be treated as an artificial 
invention, there is still less reason why each suc- 
ceeding generation should not have invented its own 
idiom. 

Nor would it follow, if it could be proved that all 
the dialects of mankind point to one common source, 
that therefore the human i-aee must descend fi-om one 
pair. For language might have been the property of 
one favoured race, and have been communicated to 
the other races in the progress of history. 

The science of language and the science of ethnology 
have both suffered most seriously from being mixed 
up together. The cliissification of races and lan- 
guages should be quite independent of each other. 
Kiices may change their languages, and histoiy sup- 
plies us with several instances where one race adopted 
the language of another. Different languages, there- 
fore, may be spoken by one race, or the same language 
may be spoken by different races ; so that any attempt 
at squaring the classification of races and tongues 
must necessarily fail.* 

Secondly, the problem of the common origin of 
hmguagcs has no comicction with the statements con- 
tained in the Old Testament regarding the creation 
of man and the genealogies of the patiiarchs. If our 
researches led us to the admission of different begin- 
nings for the languages of mankind, there is nothing 

• The opposite view, namely, that a genealogical arrangement 
of the races of man would afford the best claesification of the 
various languages now spoken throughout the world, is maintained 
by Darwin, Origin of Species, p. 422. 
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in the Old Testament opposed to this view. For 
although tlie Jews believed that for a time the whole 
earth was of one language and of one speech, it has 
long been pointed out by eminent divines, with par- 
ticular reference to the dialects of America, that 
new languages might have arisen at later times. 
If, on the contrary, we arrive at the conviction that 
all languages can be traced back to one common 
soui'ce, we could never think of transferring the 
genealogies of the Old Testainent to the genealogical 
classification of language. The genealogies of the 
Old Testament refer to blood, not to language, and 
as we know that people, witliout cluuiging their 
name, did frequently change their langusige, it is 
clearly impossible that the genealogies of the Old 
Testament sliould coincide \Wth the genealogical clas- 
sification of languages. In order to avoid a confusion 
of ideas, it would be preferable to abstain altogether 
from using the same names to express relationship of 
language which in the Bible are used to express 
relationship of blood. It was usual formerly to sjieak 
of Japhetic, Hani it ic, and Semitic languages. The 
fii-st name has now been replaced by Aryan, the second 
by African ; and though the third is still retained, it 
has received a scientific definition quite different from 
the meaning which it would have in the Bible. It is 
well to bear this ui muid, in order to prevent not oidy 
those who are for ever attacking the Bible with arrows 
that cannot reach it, but likewise those who defend it 
wth weapons they know not how to wii'ld, from 
disturbing in any way the quiet progress of the 
science of language. 

Let us now look dispassionately at our problem. 
The problem of the possibility of a common origin of 
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all languages naturally divides itself into two parts, 
the formal iind the matenal. We are to-day concerned 
with the fonnal part only. We have examined all 
possible fonns which language can assume, and we 
have now to ask, Can we reconcile with these thi'^e 
distinct forms, the radical, the tenninational, and the 
inflectional, the admission of one common origin of 
human sixicch ? — I answer decidedly. Yes. 

Tlie chief argument that has been brouorht forward 
against the common origin of language is this, that 
no monosyllabic or radical language has ever entered 
into an agglutinative or tenninational stage, and 
that no agglutinative or terminational language has 
ever risen to the inflectional stage. Chinese, it is 
said, is still what it has been fi-om the beginning; it 
has never produced agglutinative or inflectional forms ; 
nor has any Turanian language ever given up the 
distinctive feature of the terminational stage, namely, 
the integrity of its roots. 

In answer to this, it should be pointed out that 
though each language, as soon as it once becomes 
settled, retains that morphological character which it 
had when it first assumed its individual or national 
existence, it does not lose altogether the power of 
producing giiunmatical fonns that belong to a higher 
stage. In Chinese, and particularly in Chinese dialects, 
we find rudimentaiy traces of agglutination. The U 
which I mentioned before as the sign of the locative, 
has divindled down to a mere postposition, and a 
modern Chinese is no more aware that li originally 
meant interior, than the Turanian is of the origin 
of his case terminations.* In the spoken dialects of 

* M. Slanialas Julien remarks that the numerous compounds 
which occur ia Chinese prove the wide-spread influence of the 
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Chinese, agglutinative forms are of more frequent 
occurrence. Thus, in the Shanghai dialect, wo is to 
speak as a verb ; woda, a word. Of woda a genitive 
is formed, woda-ka, a dative pela woda, an accusative 
tang tcoda* In agglutinative languages, again, we 
meet with rudimentary traces of uiflcction. Thus in 
Tamil the verb tilniju, to sleep, has not retained its full 
integrity in the derivative tukkatn, sleep; and tmgu 
itself might probably be traced back to a simpler ixjot, 
such as til, to recline, to be suspended, to sleep. 

I mention these instances, which might be greatly 
multiplied, in order to show that there is nothing 
mysterious in the tenacity vnth wliich each language 
clings in general to that stage of gi'ammar which it 
had attained at the time of its first settlement. If a 
fiimily, or a tribe, or a nation, has once accustomed 
itself to express it^s ideas according to one system of 
gi-ammar, tliat first mould remains and becomes 



principle of agglutination in that language. Tlio fact is, that in 
Chinese every sound has numerous meanings ; and in order to 
avoid ambiguity, one word ia frequently followed by another 
which itgreos with it in the particular meaning which is intended 
by the speaker. Thus 

chi-youen (beginning-origin) 

ken-youen (root-origin) 

youen-chi (origin-beginning) 

mel-miai ( beautiful-remarkable) 

mei-li (beautiful-elegant) 

chen-youen (charmiug-lovely) 

yong-i (easy-facile) 

Uong-yong (to obey, easy) 

In order to express ' to boast,' the Chinese say hing-koua, 
hing-fa, he, both words having one and the same meaning. 

This peculiar system of juxtaposition, however, cannot be 
considered as agglutination in the strict sense of the word, 

• Turanian Languages, p. 24. 



signifies beginning 

„ beginning 

„ beginning 

„ beautiful 

„ beautiful 

„ beautiful 

„ easily 

„ easily 
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stronger with each generation. But, while Chinese 
was arrested and beaime traditional in this very 
early stage, the radical, other dialects passed on 
through that stage, retainbig their pliancy. They 
were not arrested, and did not become traditional or 
national, before those who spoke them had learnt to 
appreciate the advantage of agglutination. That 
advantage being once perceived, a few single forms 
in which agglutination first sbowed itself, would soon, 
by that sense of analogy which is inherent in lan- 
guage, extend their influence iiTesistibly. Languages 
arrested in that stage would cling with equal tenacity 
to the system of agglutination. A Chinese can hardly 
understiuid how language is possible unless every 
syllable is significative ; a Turanian despises every 
idiom in which each word does not display distinctly 
its radical and significative element ; whereas we, who 
arc accustomed to the use of inflectional languages, 
are proud of the very gi-ammar which a Chinese and 
Turanian would treat with contempt. 

The fact, therefore, that huiguages, if once settled, 
do not chiuige their grammatictil constitution, is no 
argument against our theory, that eveiy inflectional 
language was once agglutinative, and every aggluti- 
native language was once monosyllabic. 1 call it a 
theory, but it is more than a theory, for it is the only 
possible way in which the reidities of Sanskrit or 
any other inflectional language can be explained. As 
far as the fonnal part of language is concerned, 
we cannot resist the conclusion that Avhat is now 
injiectional was formerly aiigluiinative^ and what is 
now agglutinative was at fii*st radical. The great 
stream of language rolled on in numberless dia- 
lects, and changed its grammatical colouring as it 
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passed from time to time through new deposits of 
thought. The different chamiels which left the main 
current and became stationary and stagnant, or, if 
}'ou like, literar}"- and traditional, retained for ever 
that colouring which the main current displayed at 
the stage of their separation. If we call the radical 
stage tchite, the agglutinative red, and the inflectional 
blus, then we may well understand why the white 
channels should show hardly a drop of red or blue, or 
why the red channels should hardly betray a shadow 
of blue ; and we shall be prepared to find what we do 
find, namely, white tints in the red, and white and 
red tints in the blue channels of speech. 

You will have perceived that in what I have said 
1 only argue for the possibility, not for the necessity, 
of a common origin of language. 

I look ujwn the problem of the common origin of 
language, which I have shown to be quite independent 
of the problem of the common origin of mankind, as 
a question which ought to be kept open as long as 
I>08sible. It is not, I believe, a problem quite as 
hopeless as that of the plurality of worlds, on which 
so much lias been written of late, but it should be 
treated veiy much in the same manner. As it is 
impossible to demonstrate by the evidence of the 
senses that the phmets are inhabited, the only way to 
prove that they are, is to prove that it is impos- 
sible that they should not be. Thus, on the other 
hand, in order to prove that the planets are not in- 
habited, you must prove that it is impossible that 
they should be. As soon as the one or the other has 
been proved, the question will be set at rest ; till then 
it must remain an open question, whatever our own 
predilections on the subject may be. 
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I do not take quite as desponding a view of the 
problem of the common origin of language, but I 
insist on this, that we ought not to allow this problem 
to be in any way prejudged. Now it has been the 
tendency of the most distinguished writers on com- 
parative philology to take it almost for granted, that 
after the discovery of the two families of language, 
the Aryan and Semitic, and after the establishment 
of the close ties of relationship which unite the 
members of each, it would be iin|X)ssible to admit any 
longer a common origin of language. After the criteria 
by wliich the unity of the Arj'an as well as the Semitic 
dialects can be proved had been so successfully de- 
fined, it was but natural that the absence of similar 
comcidences between any Semitic and Aiyan lan- 
guage, or between these and any other branch of 
speech, should have led to a belief that no connection 
was admissible between them. A Linna;an botanist, 
who has his definite marks by which to recognise an 
Anemone, would reject with equal confidence any 
connection between the species Anemone, and other 
flowers which have since been classed under the same 
head, though deficient in the Liunaean marks of the 
Anemone. 

But there are surely different degrees of affinity in 
languages as well as in all other productions of 
nature, and the different families of speech, though 
they cannot show the same signs of relationslup by 
which their members are held together, need not of 
necessity have been pei"fcct strangers to each other 
fi"om the beginning. 

Now I confess that when I found the argument 
used over and over again, that it is impossible any 
longer to speak of a common origin of language. 
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because comparative philology had proved that there . 
existed various families of speech, I felt that tliis 
waa not ti^ue, that at all events it was an exaggera- 
tion. 

The problem, if properly viewed, bears the follow- 
ing aspect: — ^ If you wish to assert that language 
had various beginnings, you must prove it impossible 
that language could have had a common origin.* 

No such impossibility has ever been established 
with regard to a common origin of the Arj'an and 
Semitic dialects ; while, on the contrary, the luialysis 
of the grammatical forms in either family has I'e- 
moved many difficulties, and made it at least intel- 
ligible how, with materiiJs identical or very similar, 
two individuals, or two families, or two nations, could 
in the course of time have produced languages so 
dift'frent in form as Hebrew and Sanskrit. 

I'ut still greater light waa thrown on the formative 
and metamorphic process of language by the study of 
other dialects unconnected with Simskrit or Hebrew, 
and exhibiting before our eyes the growth of those 
grammatical forms (grammatical ui the widest sense 
of the word) which in the Arj'an and Semitic fimiilies 
we know only as formed, not as forming ; as decaying, 
not as living ; as traditional, not as understood and 
intentional : I mean the Tuninian laiagnaijes. The 
traces by which these languages attest their original 
relationship are much fainter than in the Semitic 
and Aryan families, but they are so of necessity. In 
the Aryan and Semitic families the agglutinative 
process by which jdone grammatical fonns can be 
obtained, has been arrested at some time, and this 
could only have been through religious or political 
influences. By the same power through which an 
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advancing civilisation absorbs the manifold dialects 
in wliich every spoken idiom naturally represents 
itself, the first [Hjlitical or religious centralisation 
must necessarily have put a check on the exuberance 
of an agglutinative speech. Out of many possible 
forms one became popular, fixed, and technical for 
each word, for each grammatical category ; and by 
means of poetry, law, and religion, a literary or 
political language was produced to which thenceforth 
nothing had to be added ; which in a short time, after 
becoming unintelligible in its formal elements, was 
liable to phonetic corruption only, but incaptible of 
internal resuscitation. It is necessary to admit a 
primitive concentration of this kind for the Arj'an 
and Semitic families, for it is thus only that we can 
account for coincidences between Sanskrit and Greek 
tenniuatious, which were fonncd neither from Greek 
nor from Sanskrit materials, but which are still 
identically the same in both. It is in this sense that 
I call these languages political or state languages, 
and it has been truly said that languages belonging 
to these families must be able to prove their relation- 
ship by sharing in common not only what is regular 
and intelligible, but what is anomalous, unintelligible, 
and dead. 

If no such concentration takes place, languages, 
though formed of the same materials and originally 
identical, must necessarily diverge in what we may 
call dialects, but in a very different sense from the 
dialects such as we find in the later periods of political 
languages. The process of agglutination will con- 
tinue in each clan, and forms becoming unintelligible 
win be easily replaced by new and more intelligible 
compounds. If the cases are formed by postpositions, 
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new postpositions can be used as soon as the old 
ones become obsolete. If the conjugation is formed 
by pronouns, new pronouns can be used if the old 
ones are no longer sufficiently distinct. 

Let us ask, then, what coincidences we are likely 
to find in agglutinative dialects which have become 
separated, and which gradually approach to a more 
settled state ? It seems to me that we can only expect 
to find in them such coincidences as Castren and 
Schott have succeeded in discovering in the Finnic, 
Turkic, Mongolic, Tungusic, and Samoyedic languages ; 
and such as Hodgson, Caldwell, Logan, and myself 
have pointed out in the Tamulic, Gangetic, Lohitic, 
Taic, and Malalc languages. They must refer cliiefly 
to the radical materials of language, or to those parts 
of speech which it is most difficult to reproduce — I 
mean pronouns, numerals, and prepositions. These 
languages will hardly ever agree in what is anomalous 
or inorganic, because their organism repels con- 
tinually what begins to be formal and unintelligible. 
It is astonishing rather that any words of a con- 
ventional meaning should have been discovered as the 
common property of the Turaniim hmguages, than that 
most of their words and forms should be peculiar to 
each. These coincidences must, however, be accoiuited 
for by those who deny the common origin of the Tura- 
nian languages ; they must be accounted for, either 
as the result of accident, or of an imitative instinct 
which led the human mind everywhere to the same 
oncjmatopoetic foiTnations. This has never been done, 
_ and it will require great efforts to achieve it. 

^B To myself the study of the Turanian family was 

P interesting particularly because it offered an oppor- 

I tunity of learning how far languages, supposed to be 
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of a common origin, might diverge and become dis- 
similar by the unrestrained operation of dialectic 
regeneration. 

In a letter which I addressed to my friend, the 
late Baron Bunsen, and which was published by him 
in his Outlines of the Philosophy of Universal Ilis- 
tory* (vol. i. pp. 263-521), it had been my object 
to tmce, as far as I was able, the principles which 
guided the formation of agglutinative languages, and 
to show how far languages may become dissimilar in 
their grammar and dictionai-y, and yet allow us to 
treat them as cognate dialects. In answer to the 
assertion that it was impossible, I tried, in the fourth, 
fifth, and sixth sections of that Essay, to show 
hovD it was possible that, starting from a common 
ground, languages as different as Mandshu and 
Fiimish, Malay and Siamese, should have arrived 
at their present state, and might still be treated as 
cognate tongues. And as I look upon this process of 
agglutination as the only intelligible means by which 
hmguage can acquire a grammatical organisation, 
a!id clear the barrier which htus arrested the growth 
of the Chinese idiom, I felt justified in applying the I 
principles derived fi-om the formation of the Turanian 
languages to tlie Aryan and Semitic families. They i 
also must have passed through an agglutinative 1 
stage, and it is dinnng that period alone that we can 
account for the gi*adual divergence and individualisa- I 
tion of what we afterwards call the Aryan and Semitic 
Ibrms of speech. If we can account for the different ' _ 
appearance of Mandshu and Finnish, we can also \ 

• These Outlines form vols. iii. and iv. of Bunsen's work, 
Chriitianih/ and Mankind, in 7 vols. (London, 1834: LoDgman), 
iiiid nro sold scparaluly. 
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account for the distance between Hebrew and Sanskrit. 
It is true that we do not know the Aryan speech 
during its agglutinative period, but we can infer what 
it was when we see langusiges like Finnish and 
Turkish approaching more and more to an Aiyan 
type. Such has been the advance which Turkish has 
made towards inflectional forms, that Professor Ewald 
claims for it the title of a synthetic language, a title 
which he gives to the Ar}"an and Semitic dialects 
after they have left the agglutinative stage, and 
entered into a process of phonetic coiTuption and 
dissolution. ' Many of its component parts,' he says, 
' though they were no doubt originally, as in every 
language, independent words, have been reduced to 
mere vowels, or have been lost altogether, so that we 
must infer theii' former presence by the changes which 
they have wrought in the body of the word. Gi/s 
means eye, and giir, to see ; i«7t, deed, imd ?/•, to do ; 
ich, the interior, gir, to enter.'* Nay, he goes so 
far as to admit some formal elements which Turkish 
shares iji common with the Arj'an family, and which 
therefore could only date from a period when both 
were still in their agglutuiative infancy. For in- 
stance, di, as exponent of a past action ; ta, as the 
sign of tfic past psuticiple of the passive j lu, as a suffix 
to form adjectives, &c.f This is more than 1 should 
venture to assert. 

Takijig this view of the gradual formation of lan- 
guage by agglutination, as opposed to intcnial devolo]j- 
nient, it is liurdly necessary to say that, if I speak of 
a Turanian family of speech, I use the word family m a 




• (Sottingiscke gelehrte Anzeigen, 1855, p. 
t Ibid. p. 302, note. 
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different sense from that which it has with regard to the 
Aiyan and Semitic languages. In my Letter on the Tu- 
i*aiiian languages, which has been the subject of such 
fierce and wild attacks from those who believe in dif- 
ferent beginnings of language and mankind, I had ex- 
plained this repeatedly, and I had preferred the tenn of 
group for the Tunmisui languages, in order to express 
as clearly as passible that the relation between Turkish 
and Mandshu, between Tamil and Fimiish, was a dif- 
ferent one, not in degree oiJy, but in kind, from that 
between Sanskrit and Greek. ' These Turanian lan- 
guages,' I said (p. 216), 'cannot be considered as 
standing to each other in the same relation as Hebrew 
and Arabic, Sanskrit and Greek.' ' They are radii 
diverging from a common centre, not children of a 
common parent.' And still they are not so ^videly 
distant as Hebrew and Sanskrit, because none of them 
has entered into that new phase of growth or decay 
(p. 218) through which the Semitic and Arj-an lan- 
guages passed after they had been settled, indi- 
vidualised, and nationalised. 

The real object of my Essay was therefore a defen- 
sive one. It was to show how i-ash it was to speak 
of different independent begumings in the history of 
human speech, before a single argument had been 
brought forward to establish the necessity of such an 
admission. The impossibility of a common origin 
of hmguage has never been proved, but, in order to 
remove what were considered difficulties afiecting the 
theory of a common origin, I felt it my duty to show 
pi-actically, and by the very history of the Tumniaii 
languages, how such a theory was possible, or, as I 
say in one instance only, probable. I endeavoured to 
show how even the most distant members of the Tura- 
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nian family, the one spoken in the north, the other in 
the south of Asia, the Finnic and the Tamulic, have 
preserved in their grammatical organisation traces of 
a former unity ; and, if my opponents admit that 
I have proved the ante-Brahmanic or Tamulic inha- 
bitants of India to belong to the Turanian family, 
they can hardly have been aware that if this, the 
most extreme point of my argument, be conceded, 
everything else is involved, and must follow by 
necessity. 

Yet I did not call the last chapter of my Essay, 
*0n the Necessity of a Common Origin of Language,' 
but * On the Possibility ; ' and, in answer to the 
opinions advanced by the opposite party, I summed 
up my defence in these two paragraphs : — 



'Nothing necessitates the. admission of different 
independent beginnings for the material elements of 
the "furanian, Semitic, and Aryan branches of speech : 
nay, it is possible even now to point out radicals 
which, under vainous changes and disguises, have 
been current in these three branches ever since their 
first separation.' 

U. 

' Nothing necessitates the admission of different 
beginnings for the formal elements of the Turanian, 
Semitic, and Aryan branches of speech ; and though 
it is impossible to derive tlie Aryan system of gmm- 
mar from the Semitic, or the Semitic from the Aiyan, 
we can perfectly understand how, either through 
individual influences, or by the wear and tear of 
speech in its own continuous working, the different 

A A 
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systems of grammar of Asia and Europe may have 
been produced.* 

It will be seen, from the very wording of these two 
paragraphs, that my object was to deny the necessity 
of nidependent Ix^ginnings, and to assert the possi- 
bility of a common origin of language. I have been 
accused of having been biassed in my researches by 
an implicit belief in the common origin of niimkind. 
I do not deny tliat I hold this belief, and, if it wanted 
confirmation, that confinnation has been supplied by 
Darwin's book. On the Origin of Species* But I 
defy my adversaries to point out one single passage 
where I have mixed up scientific with theological 
arguments. Only, if I am told that no ' quiet observer 
would ever have conceived the idea of deriving all 
mankind from one pair, unless the Mosaic i^ecords 
had taught it,' I must be allowed to say in reply, 
that this iden, on the contraiy, is so natural, so con- 
sistent with all human laws of reasoning, that, as far 

" ' Here the lines converge as they recede into the geological 
ages, and point to conclusions which, upon Diirwin's theory, are 
inc'vital)lo, but hardly welcome. The very first step backward 
makes the negro and the Hottentot our blood-relations ; not that 
renson or Scripture objects to that, though pride may.' — Asa 
Grey, Natural Selection not inconsistent with Natural Theology, 
1861, p. 5. 

'One good effect is already manifest, its enabling the advocates 
of the hypothesis of a multiplicity of human species to perceive 
the dotiMe insecurity of their ground. When the races of men 
are admitted to bo of one species, the corollary, that they are of 
one origin, may be expected to follow. Those who allow them 
to be of one species must admit an actual diversification into 
strongly marked and persistent varieties ; while those, on the 
other hand, who recognise several or numerous human species, 
will hardly bo able to maintain that such species were primordial 
and supernatural in the ordinary sense of the word.' — Ibid. p. 34. 
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as I know, there has been no nation on earth which, 
if it possessed any traditions on the origin of mankind, 
did not derive the human race from one pair, if not 
from one person. The author of the Mosaic records, 
therefore, though stripped, before the tribunal of 
Physical Science, of his claims as an inspired writer, 
may at least claim the modest title of a quiet observer; 
and if his conception of the physical unity of the 
human race can be proved to be an error, it is an 
error which he shares in common with other quiet 
observers, such as Humboldt, Bunsen, Prichard, and 
Owen.* 

The only question which remains to be answered 
is this. Was it one and the same volume of water 
which supplied all the lateral channels of speech ? or, 
to drop all metaphor, are the roots which were joined 
together according to the radical, the terminational, 
and inflectional systems, identically the same ? The 
only way to answer, or at least to dispose of, this ques- 
tion is to consider the nature and origin of roots; and 
we shall then have reached the extreme limits to which 
inductive reasoning can carry us in our researches 
into the mysteries of hiunan speech. 

* Professor Pott, the most distinguished advocate of the poly- 
genetic dogma, has pleaded the necessity of admitting more 
than one beginning for the human race and for language in an 
article in the Journal of the German Oriental Society, ix. 405, 
Max Miiller und die Kenmeichen der Sprachverwandtsehaft, 
1855 ; in a treatise Die Ungleichheit tnenschlicher Rassen, 
1856 ; and in the new edition of his Elymologische Forsehungen, 
1861. 
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THE THEORETICAL STAGE, AND THE OEIQIN OF 

LANGUAGE. 

' TN examining the history of mankuid, as well as in 
X exaniining the phenomena of the material worldj 
when we cannot trace the process by which an event 
km been produced, it is often of importance to be able 
to show how it may have been produced by natural 
causes. Thus, although it is impossible to determine 
Yidth certamty what the steps were by which any 
pai'ticular language was formed, j-et, if we can show, 
fixjui the kncv^Ti principles of human nature, how all 
its various parts might gradually have arisen, the 
mind is not only to a certain degree satisfied, but a 
check is given to that indolent philosophy which 
refers to a miracle whatever appearances, both in the 
natural and moral worlds, it is unable to explain.'* 

This quotation from an eminent Scotch philosopher 
contains the best advice that could be given to the 
student of the science of language, when he approaches 
the problem which we have to exixmine to-day, namely, 
the origin of language. Though we have stripped 
that problem of the perplexing and mysterious aspect 
which it presented to the philosophers of old, yet, even 
in its simplest form, it seems to be almost beyond the 
reach of the human understanding. 

* Dugald Stewart, vol. iii. p. 35. 
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If we were asked the riddle how images of the eye 
and all the sensations of our senses could be repre- 
sented by sounds, nay, could be so embodied in sounds 
as to express thought and excite thought, we should 
probably give it up as the question of a madman, 
who, mixing up the most heterogeneous subjects, at- 
tempted to change colour into sound and soimd into 
thought.* Yet this is the riddle which we have now 
to solve. 

It is quite clear that we have no means of solving 
the problem of the origin of langutige historically, or 
of explaining it as a matter of fact which happened 
once in a certain locality and at a certain time. His- 
tory docs not begin tiU long after mankind had ac- 
quired the power of language, and even the most 
ancient traditions are silent as to the manner in which 
man came in possession of his earliest thoughts and 
words. Nothing, no doubt, would be more interesting 
than to know from historical documents the exact 
process by which the first man began to lisp his first 
words, and thus to be rid for ever of all the theories 
on tlie origin of speech. But this knowledge is denied 
us ; and, if it had been othenvise, we should probably 
be quite unable to understand those primitive events 
iji the history of the human mind.f We are told that 

• Herder, as quoted by Steinthal, Ursprung der Sprache, 
8. 39. 

•f ' In all these paths of researcli, when we travel far backwards, 
the aspect of the earlier portions becomes very different from that 
of the advanced part on which we now stand ; hut in all cases 
the patii is lost in obscurity as it is traced backwards towards its 
starting-point : — it becomes not only invisible, but animagi- 
uable ; it is not only an interruption, but an abyBs, which iiiter- 
poses itself between us and auy intelligible beginning of things.* — 
Wliewell, Indications, p. 166. 
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the first man was the son of God, that Grod created 
him in His own ima^e, formed him of the dust of the 
ground, and breathed into his nostrils the breath of 
life. These are simple facts, and to be accepted as 
such ; if we begin to reason on them, the edge of the 
humun xmderstanding glances off. Our mind is so 
constituted that it cannot apprehend the absolute 
beginning or the absolute end of anything. If we 
tried to conceive the first man created as a chUd, and 
gradually unfolding his physical and mental powers, 
we could not understand his living for ane day with- 
out supernatural aid. If, on the contrary, we tried 
to conceive the first man created fidl-grown in body 
and mind, the conception of an effect without a cause 
would equally transcend our reasoning powers. It is 
the same witli the first beginnings of language. Theo- 
logians who claim for language a divine origin dinft 
into the most dangerous anthropomorphism, when 
they enter into any details as to the manner in which 
they 8up]x»se the Deity to have compiled a dictionary 
and grammar in order to teach them to the first man 
as a schoolmaster teaches the deaf and dumb. And 
they do not see that, even if all their premises were 
granted, they would have explained no more than how 
the first man might have leanit a language, if there 
was a language ready-made for him. How that lan- 
guage WHS made would remain as great a mystery as 
ever. Philosophei's, on the contrary, who imagine 
that the first man, though left to himself, would gra- 
dually have emerged from a state of mutism and have 
invented words for every new conception that arose 
in his mind, forget that man could not by his own 
power have acquired the faculty of speech which is the 
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distinctive character of mankind,* unattained and un- 
attainuble by tlie mute creation. It shows a want of 
appreciation as to the real bearings of our problem, if 
philosophera appeal to the fact that children are born 
without language, and gradually emerge from muti.sm 
to the full command of articuhite speech. We wtuit 
no explanation how birds learn to fly, created as they 
ai'e >vith organs adapted to that pui"jK)se. Nor do we 
wish to enquire how children learn to use the various 
faculties with wliich the human body and soul are 
endowed. We want to gain, if ]>ossible, an insight 
into the original faculty of speech ; and for that 
purpose I fear it is as useless to watch the first stJuii- 
meiTJigs of children, as it would be to rej)eat the 
experiment of the Eg)'ptian king who intrusted two 
new-bom infjints to a shejiherd, with the uij miction to 
let them suck a goat's milk, and to speak no word in 
their presence, but to ubsei've what word they would 
first utter.f The Siime experiment is sfud to have 
been reflated by the Swabian emperor, Frederic II., 
by Jamea IV. of Scotlmid, and by one of the 

• 'Der Monscli ist nur Meusch durcli Sprache ; um aber die 
Sprache zu erfinden, miissto er sclion Meiisch sein.' — W. von 
Humboldt, Saiiuntliche Werke, b. ill. 8. 252. The same argu- 
ment is ridden to death by Siissrailch, Versuch eines Beweises 
dots die ersle Sprache ikren Ursprung nicht vom Memchen, son- 
dern allein vom Schopfcr erhalten habe, Berliu, 1766. 

I Farror, Origin of Language, p. 10 ; Grimm, Ursprung der 
Sprache, s. 32. The word /3tKtic, which these children arc re- 
ported to have uttered, and which, in tiic Phrygian Imguago, 
meant bread— thus proving, it was supposed, that the Phrygian 
was tlie primitive language of mankind — is derived from the snmo 
root whicji exists in the English, to bake. How these uiifor- 
tuuato children camo by the idea of baked bread, involving the 
ideas of corn, mill, oven, fire, &c., seems never to have struck the 
ancient gages of Egypt 
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Mogul emperors of India. But, whether for the pur- 
pose of finding out which was the primitive language 
of mankind, or of discovering how far language was 
natiu-al to man, the experiments fiuk-d to throw any 
light on the problem before us. Children, in learning 
to speak, do not invent language. Language is there 
ready-made for them. It has been there for thousands 
of years. They acquire the use of a language, and, 
as they grow up, they may acquire the use of a 
second and a third. It is useless to inquire whether 
infants, left to themselves, would invent a language. 
It would be impossible, unnatural, and illegal to try 
the ' experimeut, and, without repeated experiments, 
the assertions of those who believe and those who 
disbelieve the possibility of children inventing a lan- 
guage of their own are equally valueless. All we 
know for certain is, that an English child, if left to 
itself, would never begin to speak English, tmd that 
history supplies no instance of any language having 
thus been invented. 

If we want to gjim an insight uito the facvdty of 
flyuig, which is a characteristic feature of bii'ds, aU 
we can do is, first, to compare the structui*e of birds 
with that of other animals which are devoid of that 
facult}', and secondly, to examuie the concUtions imder 
which the act of flying becomes possible. It is the same 
with speech. Speech is a specific (acuity of man. It 
distinguishes man from all other creatm'es; and if we 
wish to acquire more definite ideas as to the real 
nature of human speech, sdl we can do is to compare 
num vnth those animals that seem to come nearest to 
him, and thus to try to discover what he shares in 
coimnoii mth these animals, and what is peculiar to 
him, and to him jdonc. After we have discovered 
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this, we may proceed to inquire into the conditions 
under whicli speech becomes possible, and we shall 
then have done all that we can do, considering that 
tlie instruments of our knowledge, wonderful us they 
are, are yet far too weak to carry us through all 
the regions to which we may soai* ou the wings of 
our imagination! 

In coniparmg man ivith the other animala, we need 
not enter here into tlie physiologicjil question whe- 
ther the diiTerence between the body of tm ape and 
the body of a man is one of degi'ce or of kuid. How- 
ever that question is settled by physiologists, we need 
not be afraid. If the structure of a mere worm is 
such tis to fill the human mind with awe, if a single 
glimpse which we catch of the infinite wisdom dis- 
played in the organs of the lowest creature gives us 
an intimation of the wisdom of its Divine Creator for 
ti-auscenduig the powers of our conception, how are 
we to criticise and disparage the most highly orgiuiised 
creatiu'es of His creation, creatures as wonderfully 
made as we ourselves ? Are there not niimy creatures 
in many points more peHect even than man? Do we 
not envy the lion's strength, the eagle's eye, the wings 
of every bird ? If there existed tuiimuls altogether as 
perfect as man in their physicsd structure, luiy, even 
more perfect, no thoughtful man would ever be uneasy. 
His true superiority rests on difFerent gromids. * I 
confess,' Sydney Smith writes, ' I feel myself so much 
at ease about the superiority of mankind — I hiive such 
a marked and decided contempt for the understxmding 
of every baboon I have ever seen — I feel so sure that 
the blue ape without a tail will never rival us in 
poetrj', pamting, and music, that I see no reason 
whatever that justice may not be done to the few 
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fragments of soul and tatters of understanding which 
they may really possess.' The playfulness of Sydney 
Smith in handling serious and sacred subjects has of 
late been foimd &ult with by many ; but humour is 
often a safer sign of strong convictions and perfect 
safety than guarded solemnity. 

With regard to our own problem, no one can doubt 
that certain animals possess all the physical require- 
ments for articulate speech. There is no letter of the' 
alphabet which a parrot will not leam to pronounce.* 
The &ct, therefore, that the parrot is without a lan- 
guage of his own, must be explained by a difference 
between the mental, not between the physical, facul- 
ties of the animal and man ; and it is by a comparison 
of the mental faculties alone, such as we find them in 
man and brutes, that we may hope to discover what 
constitutes the indispensable qualification for language, 
a qualification to be found in man alone, and in no 
other creature on earth. 

I say mental faculties, and I mean to claim a large 
share of what we call our mental faculties for the higher 

* 'L'usage de la main, la marche h, deux pieds, la ressem- 
blance, quoique grossiere, de la face, tous les actes qui peuvent 
resulter de cette conformity d'organisation, ont fait donner au 
singe le nom d'homme tauvage par des hommea k la T^rit^ qui 
r^taient k demi, et qui ne savaient comparer que les rapports 
ezterieura. Que serait-ce, si, par une combinaison de nature 
aussi possible que toutc autre, le singe e&t eu la voix du perro- 
quet, et, comme lui, la faculty de la parole ? Le singe parlant eftt 
rendu muette d'etonnement I'esp^cc humaine enti^re, et I'aurait 
s^duite au point que le philosophe aurait eu grand' peine k d6- 
montrer qu'avec tous ces beaux attributs humains le singe n'en 
^tait pas moins une bete. II est done heureux, pour notre in- 
telligence, que la Nature ait sdparc et place, dans deux especes 
tres-dificrentcs, I'imitation de la parole et celle de nos gestes.' — 
Buffon, as quoted by Flourens, p. 77. 
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aniinfils. These animals have smsation, perception, 
memoi'y, will, suid intellect; only ^ve must restrict in- 
tellect to tlie compai-iiig or interlacing of single 
perceptions. All these points can be proved by irre- 
fragable evidence, and that evidence has never, I 
believe, been summed up with greater lucidity and 
jMiwer than in one of the last publications of M. P. 
Flourens, De la Raison, du Genie, et de la Folie, 
Psais, 1861. There are no doubt many people who 
are as nmch frightened at the idea that brutes have 
souls suid are able to think, as by 'the blue ape 
without a tail.' But their fiight is entirely of their 
own making. If people will use such words as soul 
or thought without makuig it clear to themselves 
and others what they mean by them, these words 
^vill slip away under their feet, and the result must 
be painful. If we once ask the question, Have brutes 
a soul? we shall never arrive at any conclusion; 
for soul htis been so many times defined by philo- 
sophers, from Aristotle down to Hegel, that it means 
everything and notlung. Such has been tlic confu- 
sion caused by the promiscuous employment of the 
ill-defined terms of mental philosophy that we find 
Descartes representing brutes as li\nng machines, 
whereas Leibniz claims tor them not only souls, but 
innnortal souls. * Next to the error of those wlio 
deny the existence of Gud,' says Descartes, ' there is 
none so apt to lead weak minds from the right patli 
of virtue, as to think that the soul of brutes is of the 
same nature as our own, and, consequently, that we 
have nothing to tear or to hope after this life, any 
more than flies or ants; whereas, if we know how 
nmch they dift'er, we understand much better that 
our soul is quite independent of the body, and conse- 
quently not subject to die with the body.' 
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The spirit of these remarks is excellent, but the 
argument is extremely weak. It does not follow that 
brutes have no souls because they have no hiunan 
souls. It does not follow that the souls of men are 
not immortal, Itccause the souls of brutes are not 
inuuortal ; nor has the major premiss ever been 
proved by any philosopher, namely, that the souls of 
brutes must necessarily be destroyed and anniliilated 
by death. Leibniz, who has defended the immor- 
tality of the human soul wth stronger arguments 
than even Descartes, writes — ' I found at last how 
the souls of brutes and their sensations do not at 
all interfere Avith the immortalit}'^ of human souls; on 
the contrary, nothing serves better to establish our 
natural immortality than to believe that all souls are 
imperishable.' 

Instead of entering into these perplexities, which 
are chiefly due to the loose emplojTuent of ill-defined 
tenns, let us simply look at the facts. Every unpreju- 
diced observer will admit that — 

1. Brutes see, hear, taste, smell, and feel; that 
is to say, they liave five senses, just like ourselves, 
neither more nor less. They have both sensation 
and perception — a point which has been illusti-ated 
by M. Flourens by the most interesting experiments. 
If the roots of the optic nerve are removed, the 
retina in the eye of a bird ceases to be excitable, 
the iris is no longer movable; the animal is blind, 
because it has lost the organ of serisadon. If, on 
the contrary, the cerebral lobes are removed, the 
eye remains pure and sound, the retiua excitable, 
the iris movable. The eye is preserved, yet the ani- 
mal caimot see, because it has lost the organs of per- 
ception. 
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2. Brutes have sensations of pleasure and pain. 
A dog that is beaten behaves exactly like a child that 
is chastised, and a dog that is fed and fondled ex- 
hibits the same signs of satisfaction as a boy under 
the same circumstances. We can judge fi'om signs 
only, and if they are to be trusted in the case of 
children, they must be trusted likewise in the case of 
brutes. 

3. Brutes do not forget, or, as philosophers woidd 
saj', brutes have memory. They know their masters, 
they know their home ; they evince joy on recognis- 
ing those who have been kind to them, and they l>ear 
malice for years to those by whom they have been 
insulted or ill-treated. Who. does not recollect the 
dog Argos in the Odyssey, who, after so many yeai's' 
absence, was the first to recognise Ulysses ? * 

4. Brutes are able to compare and to distinguish. 
A parrot will take up a nut, and throw it down again 
without attempting to crack it. He has found that 
it is light; — this he could discover only by comparing 
the weight of tlie good nuts with that of the bad; 
and he has ibund th.it it has no kernel; — this he 
could discover only by what philosophers would 
dignify with the grand title of syllogism, namely, 
' All light nuts are hollow ; this is a light nut, there- 
fore this nut is hollow.' 

5. Brutes have a will of their own. I appeal to 
any one who has ever ridden a restive horse. 

G. Brutes show signs of shame and pride. Il'^re 
again any one who has to deal with dogs, who has 
watched a retriever with sparkling eyes placing a 
partridge at his master's feet, or a hound sliukiiig 
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away with his tail between his legs from the hunts- 
man's call, will agree that these signs admit of but one 
interpretation. The difficulty begins when we use 
philosophical language, when we claim for brutes a 
moral sense, a conscience, a power of distinguishing 
good and evil; and, as we gain nothing by these 
scholastic terms, it is better to avoid them altogether. 

7. Brutes show signs of love and hatred. There 
are well-authenticated stories of dogs- following their 
masters to the grave, and refusing food from any one. 
Nor is there any doubt that brutes will watch their 
opportunity till they revenge themselves on those 
whom they dislike. 

If, with all these facts before us, we deny that 
brutes have sensation, perception, memory, will, and 
intellect, we ought to bring forward powerful argu- 
ments for interpreting the signs which we observe 
in brutes so differently from those which we observe 
in men. 

Some philosophers imagine they have explained 
everything if they ascribe to brutes instinct instead 
of intellect. But, if we take these two words in 
their usual acceptations, they surely do not exclude 
each other.* There are instincts in man as well as 
in brutes. A child takes his mother's breast by in- 
stinct ; the spider weaves its net by instinct ; the bee 
builds her cell by instinct. No one would ascribe to 
the chUd a knowledge of physiology because it em- 
ploys the exact muscles which are required for 
sucking; nor shall we claim for the spider a knowledge 
of mechanics, or for the bee an acquaintance with 

* 'Tho ovidcDt marks of reasoning in the other animals— of 
reasoning which I cannot but think as unquestionable as the 
instincts that mingle with it.' — Brown, Work$, Vol. i. p. 446. 
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geometry, because we could not do what they do 
without a study of these sciences. But what if we 
tear a spider's web, and see the spider examining the 
mischief that is done, and either giving up his work 
in despair, or endeavouring to mend it as well as may 
be?* Surely here we have the instinct of weaving 
controlled by observation, by comparison, by reflec- 
tion, by judgment. Instinct, whether mechanical or 
moral, is more prominent in brutes tlian in man ; 
but it exists in both, as much as intellect is shared 
by both. 

Where, then, is tlie difference between bnite and 
man ? f What is it that man can do, and of which 
we find no signs, no rudiments, in the whole brute 
world? I answer without hesitation: the one great 
barrier between the brute and man is Language. 
Man speaks, and no brute has ever uttered a word. 
Language is our Rubicon, and no brute will dure to 
cross it. This is our matter-of-fact answer to 
those who speak of development, who think they 
discover the rudiments at least of all human facul- 
ties in apes, and who would fain keep open the 

• Flourens, De la Raison, p. 51. 

f To allow that 'brutes have certain inentAl endowments in 
comnioi! with men,' . . . . ' desires, affections, memory, simple 
imagination, or the power of reproducing the sensible past in 
mental pictures, and even judgment of the simple or intuitive 
kind ;' — that 'they compare and judge' {Mem. Amer. Acad. 8, 
p. 118), is to concede that the intt'llect of brutes really acts, so 
far as we know, like human intellect^ as far as it goes ; for the 
philosophical logicians tell us that all reasoning is reducible to a 
series of simple judgments. And Aristotle declares that oven 
reminiscence — which is, we suppose, ' reproducing the sensible 
past in mental pictures' — is a sort of reasoning (ri avaftijivi)- 
oKtirQai imi oloy miWoyiafide r<r). Asa Grey, Natural Selection 
tfc, p. 58, note. 
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prjeaHIity tbat man is only a mwe fiivcmred beast, 
the triampJiant ccnqaeror in the primeral straggle 
for hfe. Language is awnfthing more palpable than 
a fold of the bnun or an angle of the skull. It 
admits of no cavilling, and no process of natural 
selecticm will ever distil agnificant words out of the 
notes of birds or the cries of beasts. 

Language, however, is onlj the outward sign. 
We may point to it in our arguments, we may chal- 
lenge our opponent to produce anything approaching 
to it from the whole brute world. But if this were 
all, if the art of employing articulate sounds for the 
purpose of communicating our impressions were the 
only thing by which we could assert our superiority 
over the brute creation, we might not unreasonably 
feel somewhat uneasy at having the gorilla so close 
on our heels. 

It cannot be denied that brutes, though they do 
not use articulate sounds for that purpose, have 
nevertheless means of their own for communicating 
with each other. When a whale is struck, the whole 
shoal, though widely dispersed, are instantly made 
aware of the presence of an enemy ; and when the 
grave-digger beetle finds the carcase of a mole, he 
hastens to commimicate the discovery to his fellows, 
and soon returns with his four confederates.* It is 
evident, too, that dogs, though they do not speak, 
jxjssess the power of understanding much that is 
said to them, their names and the calls of their 
master; and other animals, such as the parrot, can 
pronounce every articulate sound. Hence, although, 
for the purpose of philosophical warfare, articulate 

* Conscience, Boek der Natuer, yL, quoted by Marsh, p. 32. 
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language would still form an impregnable position, 
yet it is but natural that for our own satisfaction 
we should try to find out in what the strength of our 
position really consists ; or, in other words, that we 
should try to discover that inward power of which 
language is the outward sign and manifestation. 

For this purpose it will be best to examine the 
opinions of those who approached our problem from 
another point ; who, instead of looking for outward 
and palpable signs of diflFerence between brute and 
man, inquired into the inward mental faculties, 
and tried to determine the point where man tran- 
scends the barriers of the brute intellect. That 
point, if truly determined, ought to coincide •with 
the starting-point of language ; and, if so, that coin- 
cidence ought to explain the problem which occu- 
pies us at present. 

I shall read an extract from Locke's Essay con- 
cerning Human Understanding. 

After having explained how universal ideas are pro- 
duced, how the mind, having observed the same colour 
in chalk, and snow, and milk, comprehends these 
single perceptions under the general conception of 
whiteness, Locke continues : * ' If it may be doubted, 
whether beasts compound and enlarge their ideas 
that way to any degree: this, I think, I may be 
positive in, that the power of abstracting is not at all 
in them; and that the having of general ideas is 
that which puts a perfect distinction betwixt man 
and brutes, and is an excellency which the facul- 
ties of brutes do by no means attain to.' 

If Locke is right in considering the having general 

* Book ii. chapter xi. § 10. 
B B 
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ideas as the distinguishing feature between man and 
brutes, and if we ourselves are right in pointing to 
language as the one palpable distinction between the 
two, it would seem to follow that language is the 
outward sign and realisation of that inward faculty 
which is called the faculty of abstraction, but which 
is better known to us by the homely name of Reason. 
Let us now look back to the result of our former 
Lectures. It was this. After we had explained 
eveiything in the growth of language that can be 
explained, there remained in the end, as the only 
inexplicable residuum, what we called roots. These 
roots tbrmed the constituent elements of all lan- 
guages. This discovery has simplified the problem 
of the origin of language immensely. It has taken 
away all excuse for those rapturous descriptions of 
language which invariably [irecede the argument 
that language must have a di\ine oiigui. We shall 
hear no more of that wonderful instrument which 
can express all we see, and hear, and taste, and 
touch, and smell ; whicli is the breathing image of 
the whole world ; which gives fonn to the aiiy feel- 
ings of our souls, and Ixxly to the loftiest dreams of 
our imagination ; which can arrange in accurate per- 
spective the past, the present, and the future, and 
throw over everything the varying hues of cer- 
tainty, of doubt, of contingency. All this is perfectly 
true, but it is no longer wonderful, at least not in 
the Arabian Nights sense of that word. ' The spe- 
culative mind,' as Dr. Ferguson sa}'s, ' in comparing 
the first and last steps of the progress of language, 
feels the same sort of amazement with a traveller, 
who, after rising insensibly on the slope of a hill, 
comes to look from a precipice of an almost uufjathom- 
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able depth, to the summit of which he scarcely be- 
lieves himself to have ascended without supernatural 
aid.' To certain minds it is a disappointment to be 
led down again by the hand of history from that high 
summit. They prefer the unintelligible which they 
can admire, to the intelligible which they can only 
understand. But to a mature mind reality is more 
attractive than fiction, and simplicity more wonder- 
ful than complication. Roots may seem dry things 
as compared with the poetry of Goethe; yet there 
is something more truly wonderful in a root than in 
all the lyrics of the world. 

What, then, are these roots ? In our modem 
languages roots can only be discovered by scientific 
analysis, and, even as far back as Sanskrit, we may 
say that no root was ever used as a noun or as a verb. 
But originally roots were thus used, and in Chinese 
we have fortunately preserved to us a representative 
of that primitive radical stage which, like the granite, 
underlies all other strata of human speech. The 
Aryan root DA, to give, appears in Sanskrit dd-nayn, 
Latin do-num, gift, as a substantive; in Latin do, 
Sanskrit da-dd-mi, Grreek di-do-mi, I give, as a verb ; 
but the root DA can never be used by itself. In 
Chinese, on the contrary, the root T A, as such, is used 
in the sense of a noun, greatness; of a verb, to be 
great; of an adverb, greatly or much. Roots there- 
fore are not, as is commonly maintained, merely scien- 
tific abstractions, but they were used originally as real 
words. What we want to find out is this, What in- 
ward mental phase is it that corresponds to these 
roots, as the germs of human speech? 

Two theories have been started to solve this 

BB 2 
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problem, which, for shortness' sake, I shall call the 
Bow-wow theory and the Pooh-pooh theory.* 

According to the first, roots are imitations of 
sounds; according to the second, they are involun- 
taiy interjections. The first theory was very popu- 
lar among the philosophers of the eighteenth century, 
and, as it is still held by many distinguished scholars 
and philosophers, we must examine it more carefully. 
It is supposed, then, that man, being as yet mute, 
lu'iird the voices of birds and dogs and cows, the 
thunder of tlu' clouds, the i"oaring of the sea, the 
rustling of the forest, the murmurs of the brook, and 
the wliisper of the breeze. He tried to imitate tliese 
sounds, and finding his mimicking cries useful as 
signs of the objects from which they proceeded, he 
followed up the idea antl elalwrated language. This 
view was most ably defL-ndud by Herder.f ' Man,' he 
says, "■ shows conscious reflection when his soul acts 
so freely that it may separate, in the ocean of sen- 
sations which rush into it through the senses, one 
single wave, arrest it, regard it, being conscious all 
the time of re^ardin^ this one single wave. Man 
proves his conscious reflection when, out of the dream 
of images that float past his senses, he can gather 
himself up and wake for a moment, dwelling intently 

• I regret to find that the expressions hero used have givea 
offence to several of my reviewers. They were used because the 
names Onomatopoctic and Interjectional are awkward aud not 
very clear. They were not intended to be disrespectful to those 
who hold the one or tho other theory — some of them scholars for 
■whoso achievements in comparative philology I entertain the most 
sincere respect. 

f A fuller account of the views of Herder and other philo- 
soplters on the origin of language may be found in Steinthal's 
useful little work, Der Urxpruni/ der Spracke, Berlin, 1858. 
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on one imacre, fixing it with a bright and tranquil 
glance, and discovering for himself those signs by 
which he knows that this is this image and no other. 
Man proves his conscious reflection when he not only 
perceives vividly and distinctly nil the featiu'i^s of an 
ubjfct, but is able to separate and recognise one or 
more of them as its distinguishing features.' For 
instance, ' Man sees a lamb. He does not see it like 
the ravenous wolf. He is not disturbed by any un- 
controllable instinct. He wants to know it, but he is 
neither dra^vu towards it nor rc|>elled from it by his 
senses. The lamb stands before him, as represented 
by his senses, Avhite, stift, woolly. The conscious 
and reflecting soul of man looks for a distinguisliinjj 
mark; — tlie lamb bleats! — the mark is found. The 
bleating, which made the strongest impression, which 
stood apart from all other impressions of sight or 
touch, remains in the soul. Tljc lamb returns — 
white, soft, woolly. The soul sees, touches, reflects, 
looks for a mark. The limib bleats, and now the soul 
has recognised it. " Ah, thou art the bleating ani- 
mal," the soul says -within herself ; and the sound 
of bleating, perceived as the distinguishing mark of 
the lamb, becomes the name of the lamb. It was the 
comprehended mark, the word. And what is the 
whole of our language but a collection of such words ? ' 
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answer is. 



that though 
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lere arc names m 



every language formed by mere imitation of sound, 
yet these constitute a very small proportion of our 
dictionaiy. They arc the playthings, not the tools, 
of language, and any attempt to reduce the most 
common and necessary words to imitative roots ends 
in complete failure. Herder liiniself, after having 
most strenuously defended tliis thcoiy of Onomato- 
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p)ici(i, as it is called, and Iiaving gained a prae 
which the Berlin Acndemy hod offered fiv the besi 
essay on the origin of language, renounced it opaiy 
towards the hitter years of his life, and direw liin»f If 
in despair into the anns of those who looked iqwn 
languages as nnroeulously revealed. We cannot 
deny the |K)S8il)ility that a language might hare been 
fonned on the principle of imitation : all we amy is, 
that as yet no language has been discovered that 
was so formed. An Englishman in China,* seeing a 
dish placed before him about which he felt susfncions, 
and wishing to know whether it was a duck, said, 
with an interrogative accent. 

Quack- Quack f 

He received the clear and straightforward answer. 

Bow-wow ! 

This, no doubt, was as good as the most eloquoit 
conversation on the same subject between an English- 
man and a French waiter. But I doubt whether it 
deserves the name of language. We do not speak of 
a how-wow, but of a dog. We speak of a cow, not of 
a moo ; of a lamb, not of a baa. It is the same in 
more ancient languages, such as Greek, Latin, and 
Sanskrit. If this principle of Onomatopoieia is appli- 
cable anywhere, it would be in the foraiation of the 
names of animals. Yet we listen in vain for any 
similarity between goose and cackling, hen and 
clucking, duck and quacking, sparrow and chirping, 
dove and cooing, hog and grunting, cat and mew- 
ing, between dog and barking, yelping, snarling, or 
growling. 

There are of course some names, such as cuckoo, 

" Farrar, p. 74. 
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or the American whip-poor-will^ which are clearly 
fonned by an imitation of sound. But words of this 
kind are, like artificial flowers, without a root. They 
are sterile, and unfit to express anything beyond the 
one object which they imitate. If you remember the 
variety of derivatives that could be formed from the 
root spa's^ to see, you will at once perceive the difier- 
ence between the febrication of such a word as cuckoo, 
and the true natural growth of predicative words. 

Let us compare two words such as cuckoo and 
raven. Cuckoo in English is clearly a mere imitation 
of the cry of that bird, even more so than the corre- 
spsnding terms in Greek, Sanskrit, and Latin. In 
these languages the imitative element has received 
the support of a derivative sufiix; we have kokila 
in Sanskrit, and kohkyx in Greek, ciiculus in Latin.* 
Cuckoo is, in fact, u modem word, which has taken 
the place of the Anglo-Saxon geac, the Gennan 
Gau^h, and being purely onomatopoetic, it is of 
course not liable to the changes of Grimm's Law. 
As the word cuckoo predicates nothing but the sound 
of a particular bird, it could never be applied for 
expressing any genei'al quality in which other animals 
might share ; and the only derivatives to which it 
might give rise are words expressive of a metaphorical 
likeness to the bird. The same applies to cock, the 
Sanskrit kukkuta. Here, too, Grimm's Law does not 
apply, for both words were intended to convey merely 
the cackling sound of the bird ; and, as this inten- 
tion continued to be felt, phonetic change was less 
likely to set in. The Sanskrit kukkuta is not derived 
from any root ; it simply repeats the ciy of the bird, 

• Pott, Etyntohgische Forschungen, i. 87 ; Zeitschrifi, iii. 43. 
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and the only derivatives to which it gives rise are 
metaphorical expressions, such as the French coquet, 
originally strutting about like a cock; coquetterie; 
cocart, conceited; cocarde, a cockade; coqudicot, ori- 
ginally a cock's comb, then the wild red poppy, like- 
wise so called from its similarity to a cock's comb. 

Let us now examine the word raven. It might 
seem at first as if this also was merely onomato- 
poetic. Some people imagine they perceive a kind 
of similarity between the word raven and the cry of 
that bird. This seems still more so if we compare 
the Anglo-Saxon hrcefn, the German Rahe^ Old High- 
German hrahan. The Sanskrit kdrava also, the Latin 
corvtis, the English crow, and the Greek korone, all are 
supposed to show some similarity to the unmelodious 
sound of Maitre Corheau. But if we look more closely 
we find that these words, though so similar in sound, 
spring from diflFerent sources. The English crow can 
claim no relationship whatever with corvus, for the 
simple reason that, according to Grimm's Law, an 
English c cannot correspond to a Latin c. Haven, on 
the contraiy, which in outward appearance differs 
from corvus much more than crow, offers much less 
real difficulty in being traced back to the same source 
from which sprang the Latin cormts. For raven is 
the Anglo-Saxon hrcefen or hrcefn, and its first syl- 
lable hrce would be a legitimate substitute for the 
Latin cor. Opinions differ widely as to the root or 
roots from which the various names of the crow, the 
I'avcn, and the rook in the Aiyan dialects are derived. 
Those who look on Sanskrit as the most primitive 
form of Aryan speech, ai*e disposed to admit the 
Sanskrit kdrava as the original type ; and as kdrava 
is by native etymologists derived from kd + rava. 
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making a harsh noise,* rw, to make a noise, the root 
of rava, noise, was readily fixed u}X)n as the etymon 
for the corresponding words in Latin, Greek, and Ger- 
man. I cannot enter here into the question whether 
such compoimds as kd + rava, in which the initial inter- 
rogative or exclamatory element M or ku is supposed 
to fill the office of the Greek dys or the English mis, 
are so numerous as they are supposed to be in 
Sanskrit. The question has been discussed again and 
again, and though it is impossible to deny the exis- 
tence of such compounds in Sanskrit, particularly in 
the later Sanskrit, I know of no well-established in- 
stance where such formations have found their way into 
Greek, Latin, or Gennan. If, therefore, kdrava, corvtis, 
korom, and hrcefen are cognate words, it would be more 
advisable to look upon the k as part of the radical, and 
thus to derive all these words from a root km, a second- 
ary form, it may be, of the root ru. This root kru, or, 
in its more primitive form, ru (rauti and raviti), is not 
a mere imitation of the cry of the raven ; it embraces 
many cries, from the harshest to the softest, and it 
might have been applied to the nightingale as Avell as 
to the raven. In Sanskrit the root ru is applied in 
its verbal and nominal derivatives to the murmur- 
ing sound of birds, bees, and trees, to the barking of 
dogs, the lowing of cows, and the whispering of man.f 
In Latin we have from it both raucus, lioarse, and 
rumor, a whicper; in German runen, to speak low, 
and runa, mystery. The Latin lamentum stands 
for a more original lavimentum or raviinentum, for 

• See Boehtlingk and Roth, Sanskrit Dictionary, a. v. 

t Cf. Hitopadeia, i. 76, where rauti is used botli of the hum- 
ming of the gnat and the flatteries whispered into the car by an 
enemj. 
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there is no necessity for deriving this noun fi-om 
the secondary root km, krav, krdv, and for admitting 
the loss of the initial guttural in cravimentum, par- 
ticularly as in clamare the same guttural is pre- 
served. It is true, however, that this root ru ap- 
pears under many secondary forms. By the addition 
of an initial k it is raised to km and klu, well known 
by its numerous oflFshoots, such as the Greek kiyo, 
klytos, the Latin duo, inclitus, cliens, the English loud, 
the Slavonic slava, glory. By the addition of final 
letters ru appears as the Sanskrit rud, to cry, and as 
the Latin rug in rugire, to howl. By the addition both 
of initial and final letters we get the Sanskrit kru's, 
to shout; the Gothic hrukjan, to crow, and hropjan, 
to cry, the German rufen. In the Sanskrit 'sru and 
the Greek klyo the same root has been used to con- 
vey the sense of hearing; naturally, because, when 
a noise was to be heard from a far distance, the man 
who first perceived it might well have said ' I ring,' 
for his ears were sounding or ringing ; and the same 
verb, if once used as a transitive, would well come in 
in such forms as the Homeric klythi mey, hear me, or 
the Sanskrit 'srudhi, hear ! 

But although, as far as the meaning of kdrava, cor- 
vus, korone, and hrcefen is concerned, there would 
seem to be no difficulty in deriving them from a root 
kru, to sound, I have nowhere found a satisfactory ex- 
planation of the exact etymological process by which 
the Sanskrit kdrava could be formed from kru. Kru, no 
doubt, might yield krava, but to admit a dialectic cor- 
ruption of krava into karva, and of karva into kdrava, 
is tantamount to giving up any etymological deriva- 
tion at all. Are we therefore forced to be satisfied 
with the assertion that kdrava is no grammatical de- 
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rivative at all, but a mere imitation of the sound cor 
cor, uttered by the raven ? I believe not ; but, as I 
hinted at before, we may treat kdrava as a regular 
derivative of the Sanskrit kdru. This kdru is a 
Vedic word, and means one who sings praises to the 
gods, literally one that shouts. It comes from a root 
kar, to shout, to praise, to record, from which the 
Vedic word ^m, a poet, and the well-known kirii, 
glory, kirtayati, he praises.* Kdru from kar meant 
originally a shouter (like the Greek keryx, a herald f), 
and its derivative kdrava was therefore applied to 
the raven in the general sense of the shouter. All 
the other names of the raven can easily be traced back 
to the same root har : — cor-vus from kar, like tor-vus 
from tar ; J kor-one from kar, like chelone from har;^ 
kor-ax from kar, like phylax &c. The Anglo-Saxon 
hrcBfen, as well as the Old High-German hraban, 
might be represented in Sanskrit by such forms as 
kar-van or kar-van-a. 

The English crow, the A.-S. craw, cannot, as was 
pointed out before, be derived from the same root 
kar. Beginning with a guttural tenuis in Anglo-Saxon, 
its corresponding forms in Sanskrit would there be- 
gin with the guttui-al media. There exists in Sanskrit 
a root gar meaning to sound, to praise, from which 
the Sanskrit gir, voice, the Greek gerys, voice, the 
Latin garrulus. From it was framed the name of 
the crane, geranos in Greek, cran in Anglo-Saxon, 

* See Bochtlingk and Roth, Sanskrit Dictionary, s. t. Kar, 2 ; 
Lassen, Anthol. 203. 

f Cf. Bopp, Vergleichende Grammatik, § 949. 

t Ibid. § 943. 

§ Bopp, I.e. § 837; Curtius, Grundziige, i. p. 167; Hugo Weber, 
in Kubn's Zeitschrift, x. p. 257. 
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and likewise the Latin name for cock, gallxis instead 
of garrus. The name of the nightingale, O.H.G. 
nahti-gal, has been referred to the same root, but in 
violation of Grimm's Law.* From this root gar or 
gal, crow might have been derived, but not from the 
root kar which yielded corvus, korax, or kdrava, still 
less fitjm cor cor, the supposed cry of the bird. 

It will be clear from these remarks that the pro- 
cess which led to the formation of the word raven 
is quite distinct from that which produced cuckoo. 
Haven means a shouter, a caller, a crier. It might 
have been applied to many birds ; but it became the 
traditional and recognised name of one, and of one 
only. Cuckoo could never mean anything but the 
cuckoo, and while a word like raven has ever so many 
relations, cuckoo stands by itself like a stick in a 
living hedge.f 

It is curious to observe how apt we are to deceive 
ourselves when we once adopt this system of Ono- 
matopoieia. Who does not imagine that he hears in 
the word ' thunder ' an imitation of the rolling and 
rumbling noise which the old Germans ascribed to 
their god Thor playing at nine-pins ? Yet thunder, 

* Curtius, Grundziige, i. pp. 145, 147. 

t The following remarks on the interjectional theory, from 
Yaska's Nirukta (iii. 18), a work anterior to Panini, and therefore 
belonging at least to tlio fourth century B.C., may be of interest. 

After mentioning that words like lion and tiger, or dog and 
crow, may be applied to men to express either admiration or 
contempt, Yaska continues : ' kaka, crow, is an imitation of the 
sound {kaku haku, according to Durga), and this is very common 
with regard to birds. Aupamanyava, however, maintains that 
imitation of sound does never take place. He therefore derives 
kaka, crow, from apakalayUavya, i.e. a bird that is to be driven 
away; tittiri, partridge, from tar, to jump, or from tilamatra- 
chitra, with small spots, &c.' 
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A.S. tkunor, has clearly the same origin as the Latin 
tonitru. The root is fa7i, to stretch. From this root 
tan we have in Greek tonos, our tone, tone being pro- 
duced by the stretching and vibrating of cords ; Latin 
tonare. In Sanskrit the sound thunder is expressed 
by the same root tan, but in the derivatives tanyii, 
tanyatity and tanayitnu, thundering, we perceive no 
trace of the rumbling noise whicli we imagined we per- 
ceived in the Latin tonifru and the English ihmnler* 
The veiy same root, fati, to stretch, yields some deriva- 
B tives which are anj'thing but rough and noisy. The 
English tender, the French tendre, the Latin tenei',, are 
derived from it. Like teiiui% the Sanskrit tanu, the 
English thin, tener meant oi-igiually what Wiis extended 
over a larger surface, then thin, then delicate. The 
relationship betwixt tender, thin, and thunder would 
be hard to establish if the original conception of thun- 
der had really been its rumbling noise. 

Wlio does not imagine that he hears something 
sweet in the French sticre, sucre ? Yet sugar came 
from India, and it is there called 'sarlhtra, which is 
anything but sweet-soundhig. This 'sarkhara is the 
same word as suijar ; it was called in Latin sacchnrum, 
and we still speak of sacchartjie juice, which is sugar 
juice.f 



* A secondary root is slan, to sound, from which stnnilam, 
the rattling of thundei- ; stanayitnu, thunder, lightning, cloud 
(see Wilson's Diet.) ; Greek ortVai, I groan, anU its numerous 
derivatives. Professor Bopp ( Vergleichende Grammatik, § 3) 
and Professor Kuhn {ZeiUcfirift, iv. 7) consider stan as the 
primitive form ; Prof. Pott {Etym. Forsch. ii. 293) treats stan 
as formed from tan. 

I ' Lo norao d'Amore h si dolce a udire, cho impossibile mi 
pare, cho la sua operaziono sia uelle piu cose altro che dolce, 
conciossiaco8ach(^ i uomi seguitino le nominate cose, slccome h 
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In aquirrel, again, some people imagine they hear 
fK>mothing of the rustUng and whirling of the 
little aninuil. But we have only to trace the name 
\mk to Gretik, and there we find that skiouros is oom- 
jKxtcd of two diHtinct words, the one meaning shade, 
the other tail ; the animal being called shade-tail 
by the Greeks. 

Thus the word cat, the German katze, is supposed to 
be an imitation of the soimd made by a cat spitting, 
liut if the spitting were expressed by the sibilant, 
that sibilant does not exist in the Latin cattts, nor in 
cat or kitten, nor in the German kater.* The Sanskrit 
m&rjdra, cat, might seem to imitate the purring of tlie 
cat; but it is derived from the root mrj, to clean, 
mdrjdra meaning the animal that always cleans itself. 

Many more instances might be given to show how 
easily we are deceived by the constant coimection of 
certain sounds and certain meanings in the words 
of our own language, and how readily we imagine 
that there is something in the sound to tell us the 
meaning of the words. ' The sound must seem an 
echo to the sense.' 

Most of these Onomatopoieias vanish as soon as 
we trace our own names back to Anglo-Saxon and 
Gothic, or compare them with their cognates in 
Greek, Latin, or Sanskrit. The number of names 
which are really formed by an imitation of sound 
dwindle down to a very small quotum if cross-exa- 
mined by the comparative philologist; and we are 
left in the end with the conviction that though a lan- 
guage might have been made out of the i"oaring, 

scritto : Nomina sunt consequentia rerum.' — Dante, Vita Nuova, 
Opere Minori. Firenze, 1837, torn. iii. p. 289. 
• See Pictet, Aryas Primitifs, p. 381. 
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fizzing, hissing, gobbling, twittering, cracking, bang- 
ing, slamming, and rattling sounds of nature, the 
tongues with which we are acquainted point to a 
diflFerent origin.* 

And so we find many philosophers, and among 
them Condillac, protesting against a theory which 
would place man even below the animal. Why 
should man be supposed, they say, to have taken a 
lesson from birds and beasts? Does he not utter 
cries, and sobs, and shouts himself, according as he 
is affected by fear, fain, or joy ? These cries or 
inteijections were represented as the natural and real 
beginnings of human speech. Everything else was sup- 
posed to have been elaborated after their model. This 
is what I call the Intetjectional, or Pooh-pooh, Theory. 

Our answer to this theory is the same as to the 
former. There are no doubt in every language inter- 
jections, and • some of them may become traditional, 
and enter into the composition of words. But these 
inteqections are only the outskirts of real language. 
Language begins where interjections end. There is 
as much difference between a i-eal word, such as ' to 

• In Chinese the number of imitative sounds is very con- 
siderable. They are mostly written phonetically, and followed by 
the determinative sign 'mouth.' We give a few, together with 
the corresponding sounds in Mandshu. The difference between 
the two will show how differently the same sounds strike different 
ears, and how differently they are rendered into articulate lan- 
guage :— 



The cock crow» 


kiao kiao in C 


Chinese 


1 dehor dehor in Mandshu 


The wild goose cries 


kao kao 


ft 


kor kor „ 


The wind and rain sonnd 


siao siao 


»> 


cbor chor „ 


Wagons sound 


lin lin 


,* 


koungour koungour „ 


Dogs coupled together 


ling-ling 


•» 


kalang kalang „ 


Chains 


tsiang-tsiang 


t» 


kiling kiting ,, 


Bells 


tsiaag-tsiang 


»i 


tang tang 


Drams 


kan kan 


It 


tung tang „ 
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laugh,' and the inteijection ha, ha ! between ' I 
Buffer,' and oh ! as there is between the involuntaiy 
act and noise of sneezing, and the verb ' to sneeze.' 
We sneeze, and cough, and scream, and laugh in the 
same manner as animals, but if Epicurus tells us that 
we speak in the same manner as dogs bark, moved by 
nature,* our own experience will tell us that this 
is not the case. 

An excellent answer to the inteijectional theory 
has been given by Home Tooke. 

' The dominion of speech,' he 8ay8,f ' is erected 
upon the downfal of interjections. Without the 
artful contrivances of language, mankind would have 
had nothing but inteijections with which to conunu- 
nicate, orally, any of their feelings. The neighing 
of a horse, the lowing of a cow, the barking of a dog, 
the purring of a cat, sneezing, coughing, groaning, 
shrieking, and every other involuntary convulsion 
with oral sound, have almost as good a title to be 
called parts of speech, as inteijections have. Volun- 
tary inteijections are only employed where the sud- 
denness and vehemence of some affection or passion 
returns men to their natural state, and makes them 
for a moment forget the use of speech ; or when, from 
some circumstance, the shortness of time will not 
permit them to exercise it.' 

As in the case of Onomatopoieia, it cannot be 
denied that with inteijections, too, some kind of lan- 

* O yap 'Ejr/»rowpoc iXtytv, Sti ovyl ixianifiovus ovroi iOiyro 
ra oyofiara, iWa ^vtrucwc Kiyoiifiivoi, itc o« firiiraoyTtt (cai Ttralporrtc 
KoX /tvKuiitvot Kai v\aKTOvvT€s KOI vrcva^otTEc. — Lersch, Sprach- 
philosophie der Alten, i. 40. Cf. Diog. Laert. x. § 75. The state- 
ment is taken from Proclus, and I doubt whether ho represented 
Epicurus fairly. 

t Diversions of Purley, p. 32. 
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guage might have been formed ; but not a language 
like that which we find in numerous varieties among 
all the races of men. One short inteijection may be 
more powerfiil, more to the point, more eloquent than 
a long speech. In fact, inteijections, together \vith 
gestures, the movements of the muscles of the mouth, 
and the eye, would be quite sufficient for all purposes 
which language answers with the majority of man- 
kind. Lucian, in his treatise on dancing, mentions a 
king whose dominions bordered on the Euxine. lie 
happened to be at Rome in the reign of Nero, and, 
having seen a pantomime pei'forra, begged him of the 
emperor as a present, in order that he might employ 
him as an interpreter among the nations in liis neigh- 
bourhood with whom he could hold no intercourse on 
account of the diversity of language. A pantomime 
meant a person who could mimic everything, and 
there is liardly anything wliich caimot be thus ex- 
pressed. We, having language at our command, 
have neglected the art of speaking without words ; 
but in the south of Europe that art is still preserved. 
If it be true that one look may speak volumes, it is 
clear that we miglit save ourselves much of the 
trouble entailed by the use of discureive speech. 
Yet we must not forget that /mm I ugh ! tut ! pooh ! 
are as little to be called words as the expressive ges- 
tures which usually accompany these exclamations. 

As to the attempts at deriving some of our words 
etymologically fi-ora mere interjections, they are apt 
to fail from the same kind of misconception which 
leads us to imagine that there is something expressive 
in the sounds of words. Thus it is said ' that tlie 
idea of disgust takes its rise in the senses of smell and 
taste, ill the first instance probably in smell alone; 

c c 
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that in defending ourselves from a bad smell we are 
instinctively impelled to screw up the nose, and to 
expire strongly through the compressed and pro- 
truded lips, giving rise to a sotmd represented by the 
interjections faugh ! foh ! fie ! From this interjection 
it is proposed to derive not only such words as fovi 
and jUth^ but, by transferring it from natural to 
moral aversion, the English ^emi, the German Feind.^ 
If this were true, we should suppose that the expres- 
sion of contempt was chiefly conveyed by the aspirate 
/, by the strong emission of the breathing with half- 
opened lips. But fiend is a participle from a root 
fian, to hate; in Gothic fijaw, and as a Gothic aspi- 
rate always corresponds to a tenuis in Sanskrit, the 
same root in Sanskrit would at once lose its expres- 
sive power. It exists in fact in Sanskrit as jpty, to 
hate, to destroy; just as friend is derived firom a 
root which in Sanskrit is pri, to delight.* 

There is one more remark which I have to make 
about the Inteijectional and the Onomatopoetic 

• The following list of Chinese interjections may be of in- 
terest : — 

hu, to express surprise 

fu, the same 

tsai, to express admiration and approbation 

i, to express distress 

tsie, vocative ptu'ticle 

tsie tsie, exhortative particle 

a'i, to express contempt 

u-hu, to express pain 

shin- 1, ah, indeed 

pQ. sin, alas ! 

ngo, stop I 

Id many cases interjections were originally words, jast as the 
French hetas is derived from lassus, tired, miserable. Dies, 
Lexicon Etytmlogicum, s. v. lasso. 
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theories, namely, this: If the constituent elementa 
of humun speech were either mere cries, or the 
mimicking of the sounds of nature, it would be difficult 
to understand why brutes should be without lan- 
guage. There is not only the parrot, but the mocking- 
bird and others, whicli can imitate most successfully 
both articulate and inarticulate sounds ; and there is 
hardly an animal without the faculty of uttering 
interjections, such as huff, hiss, baa, &.c. It is clear 
also that if what puts a perfect distinction betwixt 
man and brutes is the having of general ideas, lan- 
guage which arises from interjections and fi"ora the 
imitation of the cries of animals could not claim 
to be the outwai'd sign of that distinctive faculty of 
man. All words, in the beginning at least (and this 
is the only point which interests us), would have been 
the signs of individual impressions and individual 
perceptions, and woukl only giiidually have been 
adapted to the expression of general ideas.* 

The theory which is suggested to us by an analysis 
of language carried out according to the jiriuciplcs of 
comparative philology is the very opposite. We 
arri^'c in the end at i-oots, and every one of these 
expresses a general, not an individual, idea. Every 
name, if we analyse it, contains a predicate by which 
tlie object to which the name applied was known, 

Thei'e is an old controvei*sy among philosophers, 
whether language originated in general ap|>cllutives, 
or in proi:)er names.f It is the question of the pri- 
niuiii . co(//utii>n, and its consideration vnll help ns 
perhaps in discovering the true nature of the root, 
or the primum appellatum. 

• Pott, Etym. Fortch. ii. 172. 
\ Sir W. Ilaniihon's lectures, ii. p. 819. 
c c 2 
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Some philosophers, among whom I may mention 
Locke, Condillac, Adam Smith, Dr. Brown, and with 
some qualification Diigald Stewart, maintain that all 
terms, as at first eiaployed, are expressive of indivi- 
dual objects. I quote from Adiim Smith. 'The 
assignation,' he says, ' of particular names to denote 
particular objects, that is, the institution of nouns 
substantive, would probably be one of the first steps 
towards tlie formation of lan<?uaj;e. Two savao[es 
who had never been taught to speak, but had been bred 
up remote from the societies of men, would naturally 
begin to form that language by which tliey would 
endeavour to make their mutual wants intelligible to 
each other by uttering certain sounds whenever they 
meant to denote certain objects. Those objects only 
which were most Itimiliar to them, and which they 
luid most frequent occasion to mention, would have 
particular names assigned to them. The particular 
cave whose covering sheltered them fi'om the weather, 
the particular tree whose fi'uit relieved tlieir hunger, 
the particular fountain whose water allayed their 
thirst, would first be denominated by the words cave, 
tree, founiain, or by whatever other apiwllations they 
might think proper, in that primitive jargon, to mark 
them. Afterwards, when the more enlarged expe- 
rience of these savages had led them to observe, and 
their necessary occasions obliged them to make m(?n- 
tion of, other caves, and other trees, and other foun- 
tains, they would naturally bestow upon each of those 
new objects the same name by which they had. been 
accustomed to express the similar object they were 
first acquainted with. The new objects had none 
of them any name of its own, but each of them 
exactly resembled another object which had such an 
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appellation. It was impossible that those savages 
could behold the new objects without recollecting the 
old ones, and the name of the old ones, to which the 
new bore so close a resemblance. When they had 
occasion, therefore, to mention, or to point out to 
each other many of the new objects, they would natu- 
rally utter the name of the correspondent old one, of 
which the idea could not fail, at that instant, to present 
itself to their memory in the strongest and liveliest 
manner. And thus those words, which were originally 
the proper names of individuals, became the common 
name of a multitude. A child that is just learning 
to speak calls every person who comes to the house 
its papa or its mamma; and thus bestows upon the 
whole species those names which it had been taught 
to apply to two individuals. I have known a clown 
who did not know the proper name of the river which 
ran by his own door. It was the river ^ he said, and 
he never heard any other name for it. His expe- 
rience, it seems, had not led him to observe any other 
river. The general word river^ therefore, was, it is 
evident, in his acceptance of it, a proper name signi- 
fying an individual object. If this person had been 
carried to another river, would he not readily have 
called it a river ? Could we suppose any person 
living on the banks of the Thames so ignorant as not 
to know the general word river, but to be acquainted 
only with the particular word Thames, if he were 
brought to any other river, would he not readily call 
it a Thames? This, in reality, is no more than what 
they who are well acquainted with the general word 
are very apt to do. An Englishman, describing any 
great river which he may have seen in some foreign 
country, naturally says that it is another Thames. 
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. . . . It is this application of the name of an 
individual to a great multitude of objects, whose 
resemblance naturally recalls the idea of that indivi- 
dual, and of the name which expresses it, that seems 
originally to have given occasion to the formation of 
those classes and assortments which, in the schools, 
are called genera and species.'' 

This extract from Adam Smith will give a clear 
idea of one view of the formation of tiiought and 
language. I shall now read another extract, repre- 
senting the diametrically opposite view. It is ti^en 
from Leibniz,* who maintains that general terms are 
necessary for the essential constitution of languages. 
He likewise appeals to children. ' Children,' he says, 
' and those who know but little of the language which 
they attempt to speak, or little of the subject on 
which they would employ it, make use of general 
terms, as thing, plant, animal, instead of using proper 
names, of which they are destitute. And it is certain 
that all proper or individual names have been origi- 
nally appellative or general.' And again : ' Thus, 
I would make bold to affirm that almost all words 
have been originally general terms, because it would 
happen very rarely that man would invent a name, 
expressly and without a reason, to denote this or that 
individual We may, therefore, assert that the names 
of individual things were names of species, which 
were given par excellence, or otherwise, to some indi- 
vidual ; as the name Great Head to him of the whole 
town who had the largest, or who was the man of 
the most consideration of the great heads known.' 

It might seem presumptuous to attempt to arbi- 

• Nouveaux Essais, lib. iii. c. i. p. 297 (Erdmann) ; Sir W. 
Hamilton, Lectures, ii. 324. 
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trate between such men as Leibniz and Adam Smith, 
particularly when both speak so positively as they do 
on this subject. But there are two ways of judging 
of fonner philosophers. One is to ])ut aside their 
opinions as sunply erroneous where they ditfer ii'om 
our own. This is the least satisfactory' way of studying 
ancient philosophy. Another way is to try to enter 
fully into the opinions of those from whom we differ, to 
make them, for a time at least, our own, till at hist 
we discover the point of view from wliicli each pliilo- 
sopher looked at the fects before him, and catch the 
light in which he regarded them. We shall then find 
that there is much less of do^vnright error in the 
history of philosophy than is conmionly supposed; 
nay, we shall find nothing so conducive to a right 
ajipreciation of truth as a right appreciation of the 
error by which it is surrounded. 

Now, in the case before us, Adam Smith is no 
doubt right, when he says that the first individual 
cave which is called cave gave the name to all other 
caves. In the same manner the first fowi), thouirh a 
mere enclosure, gave the name to all other towTis; 
the first imjjcrial residence on the Palatuie hill gave 
t!ie name to all palaces. Slight differences between 
caves, towns, or palaces are readily passed by, and 
the first name becomes more ami more general with 
every new individual to which it is ajjplied. So far 
Adiun Smith is right, and the history of almost every 
substimtive might be cited in supfMU't of his view. 
But Leibniz is equally right wht-n, in looking beyond 
the first emergence of such names as cave or town or 
jialace, he asks how such names could have arisen. Let 
us take the Latin names of cave. A cave in Latin is 
called antrum, cavea, sj^elunca. Now a7itnt)n means 



* 
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really the same as internum. Antar in Sanskrit means 
between and within.* Antrum^ therefore, meant origi- 
nally what is within or inside the earth or anything 
else. It is clear, therefore, that such a name could 
not have been given to any individual cave, unless 
the general idea of being within, or inwardness, had 
been present in the mind. This general idea once 
formed, and once expressed by the pronominal root 
an or antar, the process of naming is dear and 
intelligible. The place where the savage could live 
safe from rain and from the sudden attacks of wild 
beasts, a natural hollow in the rock, he would call his 
within, his antrum ; and afterwards similar places, 
whether dug in the earth or cut in a tree, would be 
designated by the same name. The same general 
idea, however, would likewise supply other names, 
and thus we find that the entrails were called antra 
(neuter) in Sanskrit, enteron in Greek, originally 
things within. 

Let us take another word for cave which is cdvea 
or cdverna. Here again Adam Smith would be per- 
fectly right in maintaining that this name, when first 
given, was applied to one particular cave, and was 
afterwards extended to other caves. But Leibniz 
would be equally right in maintaining that in order to 
call even the first hollow cavea, it was necessary that 
the general idea of hollow should have been formed 
in the mind, and should have received its vocal ex- 
pression cav. Nay, we may go a step beyond, for 
cavus, or hollow, is a secondary, not a primary, idea. 
Before a cave was called cavea, a hollow thing, many 
things hollow had passed before the eyes of men. 

• Pott, Elymologische Forschungen, p. 324, seq. 
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Why then was a hollow thing, or a hole, called by the 
root cav ? Because what had been hollowed out was 
intended at first as a place of safety and protection, as 
a cover ; and it was cidled therefore by the root hi or 
sku, which conveyed the idea of to cover.* Hence the 
general idea of covering existed in the mind before it 
was applied to hiding-places in rocks or trees, and it 
was not till an expression had thus been fi'amed for 
things hollow or safe in general, that caves in par- 
ticular could be designated by the name of cavea or 
hollows. 

Another form for caviis was koilos, hollow. The 
conception was originally the same; a hole was called 
koibm because it served as a cover. But once so used 
Icoilon came to mean a cave, a vaulted cave, a vault, 
and thus the lieaven was called caelum, the modem 
cieli because it was looked upon as a vault or cover 
for the earth. 

It is the same with all nouns. They all express 
originally one out of the many attributes of a thing, 
and that attribute, whether it be a quality or an action, 
is necessarily a general idea. The word thus formed 
was in the first instance intended for one object oidy, 
though of course it was ahnost immediately extended 
to the whole class to which this object seemed to 
belong. When a word such as j'ivus, river, was first 
formed, no dcmbt it was intended for a certain river, 
and that river was called rivtis, from a root ni or srw, 
to run, because of its running water. In many in- 
stances a word meaning river or runner remained 
the proper name of one river, withtuit ever rising 
to the dignity of an appellative. Thus Jihemis, the 

• Benfey, Griech. Wurzel-Lex. p. 611. From sku or kit, 
vKVTot, skin ; cutis, liido. 
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Rhine, means river or ninner, but it clung to one 
river, and could not well be used as an appellative for 
others.* The Ganges is the Sanskrit Gangd, literally 
the Go-go; a name applied to the sacred river, and 
to several minor rivers in India. The Indus again is 
the Sanskrit Sindhu, and means the irrigator, from 
syand., to sprinkle. In this case, however, the proper 
name was not checked in its growth, but was used 
likeAvise as an appellative for any great stream. 

We have thus seen how the controversy about the 
primum cognitum assumes a new and perfectly clear 
aspect. The first thing really known is the general. 
It is through it that we know and name afterwards 
individual objects of which any general idea can be 
predicated, and it is only in the third stage that these 
individual objects, thus known and named, become 
again the representatives of whole classes, and their 
names or proper names are raised into appellatives.f 

There is a petrified philosophy in language, and if 
we examine the most ancient word for name we find 
it is ndman in Sanskrit, nomen in Latin, namo in 
Gothic. This naman stands' for gndman, which is 
preserved in the Latin co-gnomen. The g is dropped 

* In Somersetshire the large drains which caxry off the abundant 
water from the Sedgcmoor district are locally termed rhines, the 
German Rinne. 

t Sir William Hamilton (^Lectures on Metaphysics, ii. p. 327) 
holds a view intermediate between those of Adam Smith and 
Leibniz. 'As our knowledge,' he says, 'proceeds from the con- 
fused to the distinct, from the vague to the determinate, so, in the 
mouths of children, language at first expresses neither the pre- 
cisely general nor the determinately individual, but the vague 
and confused, and out of this the universal is elaborated by 
generification, the particular and singular by specification and 
iudividualisation.' Some further remarks on this point in the 
Literary Gazette, 1861, p. 173. 
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as ia natiis, son, for r/z/aYi/*'. Ndma7i, therefore, 
and name are derived from the root gnd, to know, 
and meant originally that by wliich we know a 
thing. 

And how do we know things ? We perceive things 
by our senses, but our senses convey to us infonna- 
tion about single things only. But to knotv is more 
than to feel, than to perceive, more than to remem- 
ber, more than to compare. No doubt words arc 
much abused. We speak of a dog knoichuf his 
master, of an infant knowing his mother. In such 
expressions, to know meiuis to recognise. But to 
know a thins means more than to recognise it. We 
know a thing if we are able to bring it, and any 
part of it, under more general ideas. We tlien say 
not that we have a perception, but a conception, 
or that we have a general idea of a thing. The 
facts of nature are perceived by our senses : the 
tlioughts of nature, to borrow an expression of 
Oersted's, can be conceived by our reason only.* Now 
the first step towards this real knowledge, a step 
wliich, liowever small in appoamnce, separates man 
for ever from all other animals, is the naininij of a 



• 'We receive the impression of tlie falling of a Inrge mass of 
water, doscending always from tlm samu Uoiglit mul with the samo 
difficulty. The ecattering of the drops of water, the formation of 
frotli, ttie sound of the fall by the roaring and by the I'roth, are 
constantly produced by the same causes, and, cousor|ucntly, nro 
always the same. The impression which all this produces on us 
is no doubt at first felt as multiform, but it soon forms a whole, 
or, in other terms, we feel all the diversity of the isolatcxl im- 
pressions as the work of a great physical activity whicli results 
from the particular nature of the spot. We may, perhaps, till we 
are better informed, call all that is fixed in the phenomenon, (he 
IhouyhU 0/ nature.' — Oersted, Esprit dans la Nature, p, 152. 
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thing, or the making a thing knowable. All naming 
is classification, bringing the individual under the 
general ; and whatever we know, whether empirically 
or scientifically, we know it only by means of our 
general ideas. Other animals have sensation, percep- 
tion, memory, and, in a certain sense, intellect ; but 
all these, in the animal, are conversant with single 
objects only. Man has sensation, perception, memory, 
intellect, and reason, and it is his reason only that is 
conversant with general ideas.* 

Through reason we not only stand a step above 
the brute creation ; we belong to a different world. 
We look down on our merely animal experience, on 
our sensations, perceptions, our memory, and our in- 
tellect, as something belonging to us, but not as con- 
stituting our most inward and eteraal self. Our 
senses, our memory, our intellect, are like the lenses 
of a telescope. But there is an eye that looks through 
them at the realities of the outer world, our own 
rational and self-conscious soul ; a power as distinct 
from our perceptive faculties as the sun is from the 
earth which it fills with light, and warmth, and life. 

At the very point where man parts company with 
the brute world, at the first flash of reason as the 
manifestation of the light within us, there we see 
the true genesis of language. Analyse any word 
you like, and you will find that it expresses a 
general idea peculiar to the individual to which the 
name belongs. What is the meaning of moon? — 

• ' Ce qui trompe I'homme, c'est qu'il voit faire aux betes 
plusieurs des choses qu'il fait, et qu'il ne voit pas que, dans ces 
choses-lk meme, les bStes ne mettent qu'une intelligence grossifere, 
borate, et qu'il met, lui, une intelligence doublie dC esprit.' — 
Flourens, De la Raison, p. 73. 
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the measurer. What is the meaning of sun?— the 
begetter. What is the meaning of earth ? — the 
ploughed. The old name given to animals, such 
as cows and sheep, was pasu, the Latin pecus, 
which laeasis feeders. Animal itself is a later name, 
and derived from anima, soul. This anima again' 
meant originally blowing or breathing, like spirit 
from spirare, and was derived from a root, an, to 
blow, which gives us anila, wind, in Sanskrit, and 
anemos, wind, in Greek. Ghost, the German Geist, is 
based on the same conception. It is connected with 
gtist, with yeast, with gas, and even with the hissing and 
boiling geysers of Iceland. Soul is the Gothic saivala, 
and this is clearly related to another Gothic word, 
saivs,* which means the sea. The sea was called saivs, 
from a root si or siv, the Greek seio, to shake ; it 
meant the tossed-about water, in contradistinction 
to stagnant or running water. The soul being called 
saivala, we see that it was originally conceived by the 
Teutonic nations as .a sea within, heaving up and 
down with every breath, and reflecting heaven and 
earth on the mirror of the deep. 

The Sanskrit name for love is smara ; it is derived 
from smar, to recollect; and the same root may have 
supplied the German schmerz, pain, and the Englbh 
smart.jf 

If the sei-pent is called in Sanskrit sarpa, it is 
because it was conceived under the general idea of 
creeping, an idea expressed by the word srip. But the 
serpent was also called ahi in Sanskrit, in Greek echis 
or echidna, in Latin anguis. This name is derived 

• See Heyse, System der Sprachwiuensehaft, 8. 97. 
t Cf. Pott, Etiftn. Forsch. ii. 290. 
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from quite a diflFerent root and idea. The root is a 
in Sanskrit, or «///(, which means to press together, 1 
choke, to throttle. Here the distinguishing mark 
from whicli the serpent was named was his thi-ottling, 
and a hi meant serpent, as expressing the general 
idea of throttlcr. It is a curious root tliis anft, and 
it still lives in several modern words. In Latin it 
appears as ango, a7ixi, anctum, to stmngle, in angina^ 
quinsy,* in angor, suiFocation. But angor meant not 
only quinsy or compression of the neck : it assumed 
a moiid import and signifies anguish or anxiety. 
The two adjectives angustus, narrow, and anxius, 
uneasy, both come from the same source. In Greek 
the root retained its natural and materifd meaning; m 
eggys^ near, and echis, serpent, throttler. But m Sans- 
ki'it it was chosen with great truth as the proper name 
of sin. Evil no doubt presented itself under various 
aspects to the human mind, and its names are many ; 
but none so expressive as those derived from our root 
anA, to throttle. Anhas in Sanskrit means sin, but 
it docs so only because it meant originally throttling 
— the consciousness of sin being like the grasp of the 
assassin on the throat of his victim. All who have 
seen and contempkited the statue of Laokoon and his 
sons, with the serpent coiled round them from head to 
foot, may realise what those ancients felt and saw when 
they called sin anhas, or the throttler. This anhas 
is the same word as the Greek agos, sin. In Gothic 
the same root has produced agis, in the sense of fear, 

♦ The ■word quinsy, as was pointed out to me, offers a striking 
illustration of the ravages produced by phonetic decay. The root 
ank has here completely vanished. But it was there originally, 
for quin»y ia the Greek cuvayx'li dog-tlirottling. See Richard- 
son's Dictionary, s. v. Quinancy. 
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and from the same source we have awe^ in awful, 
i. e. fearful, and «^, in tigly. The English anguish 
is from the French angoisse^ the Italian angoscia, a 
corruption of the Latin angtistias, a strait.* 

And how did those early thinkers and framers of 
language distinguish between man and the other 
animals? What general idea did they connect with 
the first conception of themselves? The Latin word 
homo, the French Vhomme, which has been reduced to 
on in on dit, is derived from the same root which we 
have in humus, the soil, humilis, humble. Homo, 
therefore, would express the idea of a being made of 
the dust of the earth.f 

Another ancient word for man was the Sanskrit 
marta,X the Greek brotos, the Latin m,ortalis (a 
secondary derivative), our own mortal. Marta means 
' he who dies,' and it is remarkable that, where every- 
thing else was changing, fading, and dying, this should 
have been chosen as the distinguishing name for man. 
Those early poets would hardly have called themselves 
mortals unless they had believed in other beings as 
immortal. 

There is a third name for man which means simply 
the thinker, and this, the true title of our race, still 
lives in the name of man. Md in Sanskrit means to 
measure, from which, you remember, we had the 
name of moon. Man, a derivative root, means to 
think. From this we have the Sanskrit manu, ori- 
ginally thinker, then man. In the later Sanskrit we 
find derivatives, such as mdnava, manusha, manvshya, 

* Kuhn, Zeitschrift, i. 152, 355. 

f Greek xafiai, Zend zem, Lithuanian zeme, and zmenes, 
homines. See Bopp, Glo$$arium Sanscritum, a. v. 
X See Windischmann, ForltchriU der Sprachenkunde, p. 23. 
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all expressing man or son of man. In Grothic we 
find both man and mannisks, the modem German 
mann and mensch. 

There were many more names for man, as there 
were many names for all things in ancient languages. 
Any feature that struck the observing mind as pecu- 
liarly characteristic could be made to furnish a new 
name. In common Sanskrit dictionaries we find 5 
words for hand, 11 for light, 15 for cloud, 20 for 
moon, 26 for snake, 33 for slaughter, 35 for fire, 
37 for sun.* The sun might be called the bright, 
the warm, the golden, the preserver, the destroyer, the 
wolf, the lion, the heavenly eye, the father of light 
and life. Hence that superabundance of synonymes 
in ancient dialects, and hence that struggle for life 
carried on among these words, which led to the de- 
struction of the less strong, the less happy, the less 
fertile words, and ended in the triumph of one, as 
the recognised and proper name for every object in 
every language. On a very small scale this process of 
natural selection, or, as it would better be called, 
elimination, may still be watched even in modern lan- 
guages, that is to say, even in languages so old and 
stricken in years as English and French. What it 
was at the first burst of dialects we can only gather 
from such isolated cases as when Von Hammer counts 
5,744 words all relating to the camel.f 

• Cf. Yates, Sanskrit Grammar, p. xviii. 

t Farrar, Origin of Language, p. 85. ' Das Kamel,' Extrait 
des Mem. de VAcad, de Vienne, classe de phil. et d'hisl. t. vii. In 
Arabic a work is mentioned on the 500 names of the lion; an- 
other on the 200 names of the serpent. Firuzabadi, the author of 
the Kamus, says he wrote a work on the names of honey, and 
that he counted 80 without exhausting the subject. The same 
author maintains that in Arabic there are at least 1,000 words for 
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The feet that every word is originally a predicate — 
that names, though signs of individual conceptions, 
are all, without exception, derived from general ideas — 
is one of the most important discoveries in the science 
of language. It was known before that language is 
the distinguishing characteristic of man; it was known 
also that the having of general ideas is that which 
puts a perfect distinction betwdxt man and brutes ; 
but that these two were only different expressions of 
the same fact was not known till the theory of roots 
had been established as preferable to the theories both 
of Onomatopoieia and of Inteijections. But, though 
our modern philosophy did not know it, the ancient 
poets and framers of language must have known it. 
For in Greek language is logos, but logos means also 
reason, and alogon was chosen as the name, and the 
most proper name, for brute. No animal thinks, and 
no animal speaks, except man. Language and thought 
are inseparable. Words ■without thought are dead 
sounds; thoughts without words ai'e nothing. To 
think is to speak low; to speak is to think aloud. 
The word is the thought incarnate. 

And now I am afraid I have but a few minutes left 
to explain the last question of all in our science, 
namely — How can sound express thought ? How 
did roots become the signs of general ideas ? How 
was the abstract idea of measuring expressed by md, 
the idea of thinking by man'i How did^^ come to 
mean going, sthA standing, sad sitting, dd giving, mar 
djdng, char walking, kar doing? 

I shall try to answer as briefly as possible. The 400 

sword ; others maintain that there are 400 to signify misfortune. 
There is, however, much exaggeration in these statements. See 
Kenan, HUloire des Langues Semitiqttes, p. 377. 

DD 
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or 500 roots which remain as the constituent elements 
in different &milies of language are not interjections, 
nor are they imitations. They are phonetic types, 
produced by a power inherent in human nature. 
They exist, as Plato would say, by nature; though 
with Plato we should add that, when we say 
by nature, we mean by the hand of God.* There 
is a law which runs through nearly the whole 
of nature, that everything which is struck rings. 
Each substance has its peculiar ring. We can tell 
the more or less perfect structure of metals by their 
vibrations, by the answer which they give. Gold 
rings differently from tin, wood rings differently from 
stone ; and different sounds are produced according 
to the nature of each percussion. It was the same with 
man, the most highly organised of nature's works.f 
Man rings. Man, in his primitive and perfect state, was 
not only endowed, like the brute, with the power 
of expressing his sensations by inteijections, and his 
perceptions by onomatopoieia. He possessed Uke- 
Avise the faculty of giving more articulate expres- 
sion to the rational conceptions of his mind. That 
faculty was not of his own making. It was an 

• 6q(Tu ro ficy ^voit Xtyofiiva woulaOai St/^ "X*?" 
t This view was propounded many years ago by ProfessOT 
Heyse in the lectures which he gave at Berlin, and which have 
been very carefully published since his death by one of his pupils, 
Dr. Steintlial. The fact that wood, metals, cords, &c., if struck, 
vibrate and ring, can, of course, be used as an illustration only, 
and not as an explanation. The faculty peculiar to man, in his 
primitive state, by which every impression from without received 
its vocal expression from within, must be accepted as an ultimate 
fact. That faculty must have existed in man, because its effects 
continue to exist. Analogies from the inanimate world, however, 
are useful, and deserve further examination. 
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instinct, an instinct of the mind as irresistible as 
any other instinct. So fer as language is the pro- 
duction of that instinct, it belongs to the realm of 
nature. Man loses his instincts as he ceases to want 
them. His senses become fainter when, as in the 
case of scent, they become useless. Thus the creative 
faculty which gave to each conception, as it thrilled 
for the first time through the brain, a phonetic ex- 
pression, became extinct when its object was fulfilled. 
The number of these phonetic types must have been 
almost infinite in the beginning, and it was only 
through the same process of natural elimination which 
we observed in the early history of words, that 
clusters of roots, more or less synonymous, were 
gradually reduced to one definite type. Instead of 
deriving language from nine roots, like Dr. Murray,* 
or fi-om one root, a feat actually accomplished by a 
Dr. Schmidtjf we must suppose that the first settle- 
ment of the radical elements of language was pre- 
ceded by a period of unrestrained growth — ^the 
spring of speech — to be followed by many an autumn. 
With the process of elimination, or natural selec- 
tion, the historical element enters into the science of 
language. However primitive the Chinese may be 
as compared with terminational and inflectional lan- 
guages, its roots or words have clearly passed through 
a long process of mutual attrition. There are many 
things of a merely traditional character even in 
Chinese. The rule that in a simple sentence the first 

* Dr. Murray's primitive roots were 8g, bag, dwag, cwag, lag, 
mag, nag, rag, swag. 

f Curtius, Griechische Eti/mologie, f. 13. Dr. Schmidt derives 
all Greek words from the root e, aud all Latin words from the 
aruh-radical hi. 

D o 2 
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word is the subjeet, the second the verb, the third 
the object, is a traditional rule. It is by tradition 
only that ngo gin, in Chinese, means a bad man, 
whereas gin ngo signifies man is bad. The Chinese 
themselves distinguish between ftiU and empty roots,* 
the former being predicative, the latter corresponding 
to our particles which modify the meaning of full 
roots and determine their relation to each other. 
It is only by tradition that roots become empty. All 
roots were originally full, whether predicative or 
demonstrative, and the fact that empty roots in 
Chinese cannot always be ti-aced back to their full 
prototypes shows that even the most ancient Chinese 
had passed through successive periods of growth. 
Chinese commentators admit that all empty words 
were originally full words, just as Sanskrit gram- 
marians maintain that all that is formal in gnunmar 
was originally substantial. But we must be satisfied 
vfith but partial proofs of this general principle, and 
must be prepared to find as many fanciful derivations 
in Chinese as in Sanskrit. The fact again that all 
roots in Chinese are no longer capable of being em- 
ployed at pleasure, either as substantives, or verbs, 
or adjectives, is another proof that, even in this most 
primitive stage, language points back to a pre\'ious 
growth. Fu is father, mu is mother, /« mu pa- 
rents ; but neither fu nor mu is used as a root in 
its original i)redicative sense. The amplest proof 
however, of the various stages through which even so 
simple a language as Chinese must have passed, is to 
be found in the comparatively small number of roots, 
and in the definite meanings attached to each — ^a 

* Endlicher, Chinesische Grammatik, p. 163. 
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result which could only have been obtained by 
that constant struggle which has been so well de- 
scribed in natural history as the struggle for life. 

But although this sifting of roots, and stiU more 
the subsequent combination of roots, cannot be as- 
cribed to the mere working of nature or natural in- 
stincts, it is still less, as we saw in a former Lecture, 
the eflfect of deliberate or premeditated art, in the 
sense in which, for instance, a picture of Raphael or 
a symphony of Beethoven is. Given a root to ex- 
press flying, or bird, and another to express heap, 
then the joining together of the two to express many 
birds, or birds in the plural, is the natural eflfect of 
the synthetic power of the human mind, or, to use 
more homely language, of the power of putting two 
and two together. Some philosophers maintain in- 
deed that this explains nothing, and that the real 
mystery to be solved is how the mind can form 
a synthesis, or conceive many things as one. Into 
those depths we cannot follow. Other philosophers 
imagine that the combination of roots to form agglu- 
tinative and inflectional language is, like the first 
formation of roots, the result of a natural instinct. 
Thus Professor Heyse* maintained that 'the various 
forms of development in language must be explained 
by the philosophers as necessary evolutions, founded 
in the very essence of human speech.' This is not 
the case. We can watch the growth of language, 
and we can understand and explain all that is the 
result of that growth. But we cannot undertake to 
prove that all that is in language is so by necessity, 
and could not have been otherwise. When we have, 

* Syttem der Sprachwisterucha/t, p. 61. 
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and 

have fonncd what 
in the empire 



as in Chinese, two such words as kiai and tu, both 
expressing a heap, an assembly, a quantity, then we 
may perfectly understand why either the one or tlie 
other should have been used to form the plural. 
But if one of the two becomes fixed and tnwlitional 
while the other becomes obsolete, then we cjxn re- 
gister the fact as historical, but no philosophy on 
earth will ex[)lain its absolute necessity. AVe can 
perfectly understand how, with two such ro<jts as 
Ho, empire, and cung, middle, the Cliinese should 
we call a locative. Mo cung., 
But to say that this was the only 
way to express this conception is an assertion contra- 
dicted both by fact and reason. We saw the various 
ways in which the future can be formed. They are all 
equally intelli;;ible and equally possible, but not one 
of them is inevitable. In Chinese fjad mejms to will, 
ngh is I ; hence mjh yao, I will. The same root i/ao, 
added to i?«, to go, gives us ngb yao Iciu, I wiU go, 
the first germ of our futures. To say that ngb yad 
Rid was the necessary fonn of the future in Chinese 
would introduce a fatalism into lanffuajje which rests 
on no authority whatever. The building up of lan- 
guage is not like the building of the cells in a bee- 
hive, nor is it like the building of St. Peter's by 
Michael Angelo. It is the result of innumerable 
agencies, working each according to certain laws, and 
leaving, in the end, the result of their combined efforts 
freed from all that proved supei-fluous or useless. 
From the first combination of two such words as gin, 
man, kiai, many, to form the plural gin kiai, to the 
perfect grammar of Sanskrit and Greek, evei-ything 
is intelligible as the result of the two principles of 
gro^vth which we considered in our second Lecture. 
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What is antecedent to the production of roots is the 
■woi'k of nature ; what follows after is the work of 
man, not in his individual and free, but in his col- 
lective and moderating, capacity. 

I do not say that every form in Greek or Sanskrit 
has as yet been analysed and explained. There are 
formations in Greek and Latin and English which 
have hitherto baffled all tests ; and there are certain 
contrivances, such as the augment in Greek, the 
change of vowels in Hebrew, the Umlaut and Ablaut 
in the Teutonic dialects, where we might feel inclined 
to suppose that language admitted distinctions purely 
musical or phonetic, corresponding to very palpable 
and material distinctions of thought. Such a sup- 
position, however, is not founded on any safe induc- 
tion. It may seem inexplicable to us why bruder 
in German should form its plural as bruder ; or 
brother^ brethren. But what is inexplicable and 
apparently artificial in our modem languages be- 
comes intelligible in their more ancient phases. The 
change of u into m, as in bruder, bruder, was not 
intentional ; least of all was it introduced to express 
plurality. The change is phonetic, and due to the 
influence of an i or j* which existed originally in 
the last syllable, and which reacted regularly on the 
vowel of the preceding syllable — nay, which leaves 
its effect behind, even after it has itself disappeared. 
By a false analogy such a change, perfectly justi- 
fiable in a certain class of words, may be applied to 
other words where no such change was called for ; 
and it may then appear as if an arbitrary change of 
vowels was intended to convey a grammatical change. 

* See Schleicher, Deutsche Spraehe, p. 144. 
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But even into these recesses the comparative philo- 
logist can follow language, thus discovering a reason 
even for what in reality was irrational and wrong. 
It seems difficult to believe that the augment in 
Greek should originally have had an independent 
substantial existence, yet all analogy is in fevour 
of such a view. Suppose English had never been 
written down before Wycliffe's time, we should then 
find that in some instances the perfect was formed 
by the mere addition of a short a. Wycliffe spoke 
and wrote,* I knowlech to a felid and seid ^us ; i, e. 
I acknowledge to have felt and said thus. In a 
similar way we read it should a fallen, instead of 
' it should have fidlen ; ' and in some parts of Eng- 
land common people still say very much the same : 
/ shoidd a done it. Now in some old English books 
this a actually coalesces Avith the verb — at least they 
are printed together — so that a grammar founded on 
them would give us ' to fall ' as the infinitive of the 
present, to afallen as the infinitive of the past. I do 
not wish for a moment to be understood as if there 
was any connection between this a, a contraction 
of have in English, and the Greek augment which 
is placed before past tenses. AU I mean is, that, 
if the origin of the augment has not yet been satis- 
factorily explained, we are not therefore to despair, 
or to admit an arbitrary addition of a consonant 
or vowel, used as it were algebraically or by mutual 
agreement, to distinguish a past from a present tense. 
If inductive reasoning is worth anything, we are 
justified in believing that what has been proved to 
be true on so large a scale, and in cases where it was 

• Marsh, p. 388. 
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least expected, is true with regard to language in 
general. We require no supernatural interference, 
nor any conclave of ancient sages, to explain the 
realities of human speech. All that is formal 
in language is the result of rational combination; 
all that is material, the result of a mental instinct. 
The first natural and instinctive utterances, if sifted 
diflferently by different clans, would fully account 
both for the first origin and for the first divergence 
of human speech. We can understand not only the 
origin of language, but likewise the necessary 
breaking up of one language into many; and we 
perceive that no amount of variety in the material 
or the foi*mal elements of speech is incompatible with 
the admission of one common source. 

The Science of Language thus leads us up to that 
highest summit from whence we see into the very 
dawn of man's life on earth, and where the words 
which we have heard so often from the days of our 
childhood — 'And the whole earth was of one lan- 
guage and of one speech ' — assume a meaning more 
natural, more intelligible, more convincing, than they 
ever had before. 

And now, in concluding this course of Lectures, I 
have only to express my regret that the sketch of the 
Science of Language which I endeavoured to place 
before you was necessarily so very slight and imper- 
fect. There are many points which I could not 
touch at all, many which I could only allude to : 
there is hardly one to which I could do full justice. 
Still I feel grateful to the President and the Council of 
this Institution for having given me an opportunity 
of claiming some share of public sympathy for a 
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science which I believe has a great future in store; 
and I shall be pleased if, among those who have done 
me the honour of attending these Lectures, I have ex- 
cited, though I could not have satisfied, some curiosity 
as to the strata which underlie the language on which 
we stand and walk, and as to the elements which 
enter into^the composition of the very granite of our 
thoughts. 
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No. IV, 

Genealogical Table of the Tukanian Family of Languages. 
Southern Division. 
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ABD 

ABIIUL-KADIR Miilnk, Mulla, 
Shah of Badaun, his general his- 
tor;r of India, and other works, 
155 iio<e ^ 
Abhira, or Abhira, at the mouth of the 

Indu!>, 210 
Abiria. the, of Ptolemy, 210 
Ablative in Latin, Ciesar the inventor 
of the term, 107 

— the, in Chinese. 1 1 7 note 
Abraham, the langtinge of, 289 

Abul Walid, or Rabbi Jona, author of 
the first Hebrew grammar, 83 note 

Abu Saleb, his translation from Sanskrit 
into Arabic, 153 

Abu Zacariyya Hayyndj, on Hebrew 
roots, 83 note 

Abyssinian language, ancient and mo- 
dern, 293 

Academy, New, doctrines of the, em- 
braced in Kome, 104 

Achxmenian dynasty, inscriptions of 
the, 218 

Accusative, formation of the, in Chinese, 
117 note 

Adclung, his Mithridatcs, 143 

Adjectives, formation of, in Tibetan, 
110 note 

— in Chinese, 117 note 

/Elius Stilo, Lucius, his lectures in 

Uiime, on Lutin grammar. 106 
AlBnity, indications of true, in the 

animal and vegetable world, 16, 17 
Afghanistan, the Un^aagc of, 318 
Africa, South, dialects of, 57 
African language, an imaginary, 232 
Aye, history of the French word, 304 
Agglutination in the Turanian family of 

languages, 303 
Aglossoi, the, of the Greeks, 87 
Agriculture of the Chaldeans, work on 

the, 291 
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Agricnltnre, Funic work of Mago on, 

90 note 
Ahirs, the, of Cutch, 210 
Akbar, the Emperor, his search after 

the true religion, 1 54 

— his foundation of the so-called Ilabi 
religion, 154 

— works translated into Persian for 
him, 154 

— not able to obtain a translation of 
the Veda, 155 

Albania, origin of the name, 252 
Albanian language, origin of the, 206 
Albertus lilagnns, on the humanising 
influence of Christianity, quoted, 
128 Rcte 
Albirdni, or Abu Rihan al Birfini, hii 

Tarikhu-I-Hind, 152 
Alchemy, causes of the extinction of 

the science, 9 
Alexander the Great, influence of hii 
ex|>edition in giving the Greeks a 
knowledge of other nations and lan- 
guages, 88 

— his diflSculty in conversing with the 
Brahmans, 89 

Alexandria, influence of, on the study 
ot foreign languages, 91 

— critical study of ancient Greek at, 
93 

Algebra, translation of the famoos In- 
dian work on, into Arabic, 152 
Algonqnins, the one case of the, 230 note 
America, Central, rapid changes which 
take place in the language of the 
savage tribes of, 54 

— great number of languages spoken 
by the natives of, 54 

I — ifcrvas's reduction of them to 
I eleven families, 55, 56 

Amharic. or modem Abyuinian, 293 
! Anatomy, comparative, science of, 17 
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ANG 

Aoglo-Saxon, the moit ancient epic 

in, 181 
Angora, in Galatia, battle of, 320 
Aoquetil Duperron, hia translation of 

the Fenian translation of the Upani* 

shads into French, 157 

— his translation of the works of 
Zoroaster, 173, 213 

Apollo, temple of, at Rome, 98 

AR, the root, rarious ramifications of, 

362 
Arabic, influencing the Persian and 

influenced bjr it, 76, 77 

— ascendency of, in Palestine and 
Syria, 293 

— original seat of Arabic, 293 

— ancient Himyaritic inscriptions, 292 

— earliest literary documents in Arabic, 
293 

— relation of Arabic to Hebrew, 85, 
293 

Aramaic dirision of Semitic langnages, 
287 

— two dialects of, 287 

Argi-izari, the Bask name for the moon, 

6 
Ariana, the, of Greek geographers, 249 
Ariaramnes, father of Darius, origin of 

the name, 251 
Aristotle on grammatical categories, 

93, 125 
Armenia, origin of the name, 251 
Armorican, 203 

Arpinum, provincial Latin of, 60 
Article, the, original meaning of the 

word, 94 

— the Greek, restored by Zenodotus, 

Arya. See Aryan 
Arya-ararta, India so called, 246 
Aryan, an Indo-European family of 
languages, 34, 74. 181 

— mode of tracing back the gramma- 
tical fragments of the Aryan lan- 
guages to original independent 
words, 243, 344 

— Aryan grammar, 243 

— northern and southern divisions of 
the, 319 

— the original Aryan clan of Central 
Asia, 220 

— period when this clan broke up, 215 

— formation of the locative in all the 

— Aryan languages, 227 

- Aryan civilisation proved by the 
evidence of language, 245 

— origin and gradual spreading of the 
word Arya, 246 

— original seat of the Aryans, 248 



BIB 

Aryan, the Aryan and Semitic the only 
famiUa of speech deserving that 
title, 894 

— genealogical table, 411 
AS, the root, 220 

Asia Minor, origin of the Turks of, 318 
Asiatic Society, foundation of the, at 

Calcutta. 162 
Aioka,King, his rock inscriptions, 147 
Atsjfria, various forms of the name, SS6 
Astrology, causes of the extinction of 

the science, 9 
Astronomy, the Ptolenuean system, 

although wrong, important to science, 

17 
Auramazda, of the cuneiform intcrip* 

tions, 214 See Ormuzd 
Auxentius on Ulfilas, 185, 190 note 
Awadh. 259 
Ayodhya, 259 

BA6ER, foundation of his Indian 
empire, 312 
Babylonia, literature of, 289 

— probability of the recovery of, from 
the cuneiform inscriptions, 290 

Barabas tribe, in the steppes between 

the Irtish and the Ob, 316 
Barbarians, the, of the Greeks, 86 

— seem to have possessed greater 
facility for acquiring langnages than 
either Greeks or Romans, 90 

— the term Barbarian as used by the 
Greeks and Romans, 126 

— unfortunate influence of the term, 
126 

Bashkirs, race of the, in the Altaic 

mountains. 316 
Basil, St, his denial that God had 

created the names of all things, 31 

note 
Baziane tribe, in the Caucasus, 316 
Beaver, the, sagacity of, 14 
Behar, Pali once the popular dialect of, 

147 
Beowolf^ the ancient English epic of, 

181 
Berber, dialects of Northern Africa, 

origin of the, 294 
Berners, Juliana, on the expressions pro- 
per for certain things, 65 
Bero^ius. hisMudy and cultivation of the 

Greek language, 90 

— his history of Babylon, 90 

— his knowledge of the cuneiform 
inscriptions, 91 

Bible, number of obsolete words and 
senses in the English translation of 
1611,36 
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Bible, first complete Hebrew Grammar 
and Dictionary of the, 83 note 

Bibliander, his work on language, 131 
note 

Biriini, Abu Rihan al, 152 

— his 'Tarikhu-1-Hind,' 152 

Bishop and skeptic derived from the 

same root, 268 
■Bocthius, Song of, age of the, 201 
Bohemian, oldest specimens of, 206 
Bonaparte, Prince L., his collection of 

Eni;lish dialects, 63 
Booker's 'Scripture and Prayer-Book 

Glossary ' referred to, 36 
Books, general destruction of, in China 

in 213 B.O., 236 
Bopp, Francis, his great work, 170 

— results of his 'Comparative Gram- 
mar,' 243 

Botany, origin of the word, 5 

— the Linnsean system, although im- 
perfect, important to science, 1 6 

Bruhman, the highest being, known 

through speech, 83 
Brahmans, their deification of language, 

82 

— their early achievements in gram- 
matical analysis, 83 

— difficulties of Alexander in conversing 
with them, 89 

Brahmanas, the, on language, 82 

Brennus, the word, 204 

Brown, Rev. Mr., on the dialects of the 

Burmese, 56 
Brutes, faculties of, 364 

— instinct and intellect, 366 

— language the difference between man 
and l>rute, 367 

— the old name given to brutes, 397 
Buddhism, date of its introduction into 

China, 149 
Bulgarian Kingdom on the Danube, 
332 

— language and lilerutnre, 205 
Uulgaric branch of the Finnic class of 

languages, 332 

— Bulgarian tribes and dialects, 3r2 
Bariates, dialects of the, new phase of 

grauimutical life of the, 57 
Burmese language and literature, 56 

— dialects, 56 

Burnouf, Kugdne, his studios of Zend, 
172,213 

— and of cuneiform inscriptions, 172 







vESAR, Julius, publication of his 

work 'I)e Analogia,' 107 
invented the term ablative, 10? 



cm 

Cameades forbidden by Cato to lectare 
at Rome, 106 

Carthaginian language, closely allied to 
Hebrew, 292 

Cote, history of the word, 108 

Cases, formation of, in the Aiyan lan- 
guage;, 226 

Cassins, Uionysins. of Utica, his trans- 
lation of the agricultural work of 
Mago, 90 note 

Castor and Polluz, worship of, in Italy, 
98 

Castren on the Mongolian dialects, 57 

Cat. origin of the word, 382 

Catherine the Great of Russia, her 
' Comparative Dictionary.' 144 

Cato, his history of Rome in Latin, 100 

— his acquisition of the Greek language 
in his old age, 103 

— reasons for his opposition to every- 
thing Greek, 102 

Caucasian Isthmus, called ' The Moun- 
tain of Languages,' 88 

— tribes of the, 315 

Celtic language, substantive existence 
of, 73 

— a branch of the Indo-European 
family of languages, 203 

Celts, their former political autonomy, 

203 
Chaldee, in what it consisted, 287, 288 

— fragments in Ezra, 288 

— language of the Turgums, 288 

— literature of Babylon and Nineveh, 
289 

— the Modem Mcndaites or Nasoreans, 
290 

Changes, historical, affecting every va- 
riety of language, 35 

— rapid changes in the languages of 
savage tribes, 35 

— words or senses obsolete in English 
since 1611, 36 

— smaller changes, 37 

— grammatical changes, 37 

— laws of, in language, 66 

Children, probable influence of the lan- 
guage of, on the gradual disappear- 
ance of irregular conjugations and 
declensions, 68 

Chili, language of, 305 note 
China, date of the introduction of Bud- 
dhism into, 149 

— Chinese Buddhist pilgrims to India, 
149 

— conquered by the Mongols, 311 
Chinese language, apcient, no trace of 

grammar in, 80, 115 

— notes by M. Stanislas Jnlien on 
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CHI 

Chinene mibitaDtirei and adjectiTe*, - 
M6 note ' 

Oiine^e laognage, fonnation of the I 
locative in, 117 note, 226, 227 

— and of the insttnmental, 117 noU, ' 
227 i 

— number of root* in Chinete, 276 ! 

— nnmber of words in the Chinese { 
dictionary, obsolete, rare, and in nse, i 
276 

— no analysis required to discorer its 
component parts, 284 

— m'lde of nsing a predieatire root in, 
279, 280 

— roots ia Chinese, 298 

— the parts of speech determined in 
Chinese hj the position of the word i 
in a sentence, 300 

— mdimentary traces of agglutination 
in Chinese, 343 

— imitative soonds in, 383 note 

— li»t of Chinese interjections, 386 n. 

— natural selection of roots in, 404 
Chingis khan, fonnds the Mongolian 

empire, 309 
Christianity, humanising influence of, 

127 
Cbndic branch of the Finnic languages, 

329 

— the national epic of the Finns, 323 
Cicero, his provincial Latin, 60, 61 

— quoted as an anihority on gram- 
matical qnestionE, 107 

— Ckssi's *De Analogia' dedicated to 
Cicero, 107 

Class dialects, 59 

Classical, or literary languages, origin 
of, 58 

— stagnation and inevitable decay of, 
61 

Classification, in the physical sciences, 
15 

— object of classification, 17 
Colchis, dialecu of, according to Pliny, 

53 
Conjugation, most of the terminations 

of, demonstrative roots, 282 
Constantinople, taking of, 320 
Copernicus, causes which led to the 

discovery of his system, 19 
Cornish, last person who spoke, 73 

— a branch of the Celtic, 203 
Cosmopolitan Club, 104 

Crates of Pergamus, his visit to Rome, 
106 

— his public lectures there on grammar, 
106 

Crow, the word, 376 | 

Cuelmo, the word, 375 | 



NO 

Cnoeifora hncripdoos, die, deeipliered 
by Bnmouf, 172 

— importance of the discovery of tiie 
inscriptions of Darius and Xeize% 
214 

— pi ognu in deciphering, 290 

— letter from Sir H. Bawlinson, qooted, 
290 



D origin of the letter, in fonning 
) English preterites, 240 
Dacian langnage, the andent, 125 mott, 

200 note 
Dame, origin of the word, 235 
Danish langnage, growth of the, 64, 195 
Darius, claimed for himself an Aryan 

descent, 250 
Dative case in Greek, 229 

— in Chinese, 116 note 
Daughter, origin of the word, 49 
Decay, phonetic, one of the processe* 

which comprise the growth of Ian- 
guaRe,42 

— instances of phonetic decay, 43-48 
Declension, most of the terminations of, 

demonstrative roots, 282 
Dello, del, origin of the lulian, 68 
Demoinitua, his travels, 90 
Dialect, what is meant by, 50 
Dialects, Italian, 50, 62 

— French, 50 

— Modem Greek, 50 

— Friesian, 51 

— English, 52 

— dialects the feeders rather than the 
chaimels of a literary language, 58, 
63 

— Grimm on the origin of dialects in 
general, 52 

— difficulty in tracing the history of 
dialects, 53 

— American dialects, 54 

— Burmese, 56 

— of the Ostiakes, 56 

— Mongolian, 57 

— Southern Africa, 57 

— class dialects, 59 

— unbounded resources of dialect, 64 

— dialectic growth beyond the control 
of individuals, 67 

Dictionary, Comparative, of Catherine 

he Great of Russia, 144 
Did, origin of, as a preterite, 242 
Dies, Professor, his * Comparative Gram- 
mar of the Six Romance Dialects,' 
201. 
Dionysius Thraz, the anthor of the first 
practical Greek grammar, 96 
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Kin 




' HicinysiuB of Haltcarnassus, on the 


Eos, original meaning of thu name, 12 


^^^1 


, Pelasgi, 124 »vlc 


Epiiraem Syrus, 287 note 


^^^H 


JfijicuKsion, t'tyriiology of, 44 


Ejiicharmu'', his philosojihy translated 


^^^^1 


lJur|>ttt dUlect of Esthotiiaii, 331 


into Lutin by Eniiius, 101 


^^^^1 


Du, origin of ihe French, 67 


Epicurus, doctrines of, embraced in 


^^^^M 


DuaI, the, first rccogniHid by Zenodotu;, 


Rome, 104 


^^^^M 


95 


£rin, Pictet's derivation of the name. 


^^^^M 


Dunmresq, Rey. Daniel, his ' Com- 


254, 255 note 


^^^^B 


jifirative Vocuhulary of Eastern Lan- 


— Mr. Whitley Stokes's remarks on 




(;uu;;i'V 144 


the word Erin, 255 mile 




DuriT, Claude, hia work on Jangaage, 


Eapiiyle, origin of I he word, 270 




132 mile 


Esths, or Ebthoiiians, their language^ 




iJuu-h lonpiisgc, work of Goropius 


331 




1 written «o prove thnt it w«s the 


— dialects of, 331 




ItitiKiiHgu f|Hik('n in Paradise, 135 


Esiienne, Henry, his grammatical 




— uge of Dutch, 182 


labours antieipntcd by the Brah- 
man", 500 11. c , 83 
— his work on language, 131 note 




TJIARL (the Norse Jaii), origin of the 
Ij lillc, 235 


Eibiopic, or Abyssinian, origin of the, 




293 




Earth, guuss of Philolaus as to its mo- 


Eudemos, on the Aryan race, 251 




tion round the snn, 20 


Euhemeras of Messene, his neologian 




Eddas, iho two, IU6, 197 


wurk translated into Latin, by En* 




— the name Ed da, 109 note 


nins, 101 




Egypt, nuinl>er of words in the ancient 


Enlalia. Song of, age of the, SOI 




I vocahiilary of, 277 


Euripidi'S, lir^t translated into Latin by 




Egyptian lunguagc, family to which it is 


Eriiiius, 101 




referablt!, 294 


Enald, on the relation of the Turanian 




Elder, origin of tlie word, 235 


to the Aryan languages, 351 




Elcmtrnt!!, constituent, uf lungunge, 260 


EzDur-Veda, the, 159 Bo<e 




English lftnpoa(!e, chnngts in the, since 


I'jira, Chaldee fragmenu in the Book 




the translation of the Bible in 161!, 
36 
— pronunciations in Pope and John- 


of, 288 








(kin's times, 37 note 


"PABIUS Pictor, bis history of Rome 
I; in Greek, 100 




— richness of the vocabulary of the 




dialects of, 52 


Fa-hian, the Chinese pilgrim to India, 




— real sources of tlte Eaglisb language, 


his travels, ISO 




63 


Families of languages, tests for reducing 




— Prince I,. Bonaparte's collection of 


the principal dialects of Europe and 




English diuli-els, 63 


A>iB to certain, 1 76 




— ihL' English lurKiiu^'c TcHtonic, 74 


Faium, original meaning of the name^ 




— full of words derived from the most 


11 




distant sources, 78 


Fee/tit, origin of the word. 122 




— proporti<in of Saxon to Norniau 


tVizi and the Bruhnian, siory of, 156 




words, 78 


Feu, origin of the French word, 122 




— tests proving the Teutonic origin of 


Finnic class of languages, 328 




Iho Eutlish tangunge, 80 


- lirunehes of Finnic, 329 




— genitives in English, 110, U5 


— the < KalewaU,' the Iliad of the 




— nominatives and accusatives, US 


Finns, 330 




— tjrigin of Eramnmtinii forms in the 


Finnic tribes, original seat of the. 328 




English language, 119 


— their language and literature, 330 




— iinniher of words in the English 


— national feeling lately arisen. 330 


^_ 


kiignupc, 278 


Firdn.ii, laiigiin;:e in which he wrote hia 


^^^^^ 


— nunihcr of words in Milton, Shak- 


'Shahnaineli.' 218 


^^^^^ 


speiire, and the Old Tei>tameii(, 278 


Fire-wiMhliippers. See Piirsis 


^H 


— Eimiup, 1(11 


Firut Shall, translations from Sanskrit 


^1 


— his translations from Greek into 


into Persian, niwle by order of. 


^1 


Laliii, 101 
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J 
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FLA 

Elaminius, hia knowledge of Greek. 

99 
Flemish langnage and licrratnre, 183 
Fredum, the Qermui /riede ; from it 

/rais and defrayer, 122 nole 
French dialects, namber of, 50 

— laws of change in the French lan- 
guage, 67 

— nominatives and accusatives, 118 

— origin of grammatical terminations 
in, 238 

— origin of the French future in rai, 
238 

Friesian, multitude of the dialects of, 
51 

— language and literature, 182 
Ftomage, origin of the French word, 

122 
Future, the, in French, 238 

— in Latin, 239 

— in Greek, 239 

— in Chinese, 406 

— in other languages, 239, 240 



GAEDHELIC, 203 
Gaelic, 203 
Galatia, foundation and language of, 

204 
Galla language of Africa, family to 

which it belongs, 294 
Ganas, the, or lists of remarkable words 

in Sanskrit, 114 
Garo, formation of adjectives in, 110 

note 
Gaur, 127 

G&thas, or songs of Zoroaster, 217 
Gebelin, Court de, his ' Monde Primi- 

tif,' 140 

— compared with Henras, 140 
Gees language, 293 

Genitive case, the term used in India, 
108 

— terminations of the genitive in most 
cases identical with the derivative 
suffixes by which substantives are 
changed into adjectives, 109 

— mode of forming the genitive in 
Chinese, 116 note 

— formation of genitives in Latin, 
228 

Geometry, origin of the word, 5 
German language, history of the, 

181 
Gipsiies. language of the, 219 
Glass, painted, before and since the 

Reformation, 10 
Gordon, Captain, on the dialects of 
Burmese, 56 



ORE 

Goro|riiu, his work written to prave 
that Dutch was the language spoken 
in Paradise, 135 
Gotptl, origin of the word. 120 
Gothic, a modem language, 121 

— similarity between Gothic and Latin, 
126 

— class of languages to which Groihie 
belongs, 194 

— number of roots in it, 276 note 
Goths, the, and Bishop Ulfilas, 188 
Grammar, the criterion of relationship 

in almost all languages, 79 

— English grammar unmistakably of 
Teutonic origin, 80 

— no trace of grammar in ancient 
Chinese, 80 

— early achievements of the Brahmans 
in grammar. 83 

— atid the Greeks, 84 

— origin of grammar, 86 

— causes of the earnestness with which 
Greek grammar was taken up at 
Rome, 105 

— the Hindu science of grammar, 114 

— origin and history of Sanskrit gram- 
mar, 114 

— origin of grammatical forma, 119 

— historical eridence, 120 

— collateral evidence, 121 

— genealogical classification, 123 

— comparative value of grammar in 
the classification of languages, 174 

— comparative grammar, 222 

— Bopp's ' Comparative Grammar,' 
222 

— origin of grammatical forms, 223 

— mode of tracing back the gram- 
matical framework of the Aryan 
languages to original independent 
words, 240, 243 

— result of Bopp's ' Comparative 
Grammar,' 243 

— Aryan grammar, 244 

— Turkish grammar, 321 
Grammatici, the, at Rome, 99 

Greek language, the, studied and culti- 
vated by the barbarians Bcrosos, 
Menander, and Mauetho, 90, 91 

— critical study of aiicient Greek at 
Alexandria, 93 

— first practical Greek grammar, 96 

— generally spoken at Rome, 97 

— earnestness with which Greek gram- 
mar was taken up at Rome, 105, 
106 

— principles which governed the for- 
mation of adjectives and genitives, 
110 note 



^H ^^^H ^ 


f ORE 


IIOSI ^^^1 


' Greek tant^ngc, spread of the Greek 


Haug, his labours in Zend, 217 ^^^H 


gram mar, 1 1 1 


Haussa language of Africa, family to ^H 


— genitives in Greek, 115 


which it belongs, 294 ^H 


— the firineipli; of ilnssifloation never 


Hcbrr-w, idea of the fathers of the ^M 


applied to speech by tlio Greeks, 


church that it was the primitive hui- ^^^^| 


123 


guagc of niunkind, 132 ^^^H 


— Greeks anil Barharianii. 123 


— amriunt of learning and ingenaity ^^^H 


— I'Loto's notion of the origia of the 


wanted on this question, 133 ^^^H 


Greek iRnEuage, la5 


— Lcihniz, the first who really con- ^M 


— similarity between Greek and Sans- 


qaered this prejudice, 135 ^M 


krit, U3 


— first Hebrew Grammaraud Dictionary ^M 


— affinity between Sanskrit and Greek, 


of the Bible, 83 nnte ■ 


16t 


— number of roots in, 876 ^| 


— formation of (he dative in Greek, S29 


— idea of, 83 note ^| 


— the future in Greek, 239 


— ancient form nf the, 392 ^M 


— numlier ol Conns eiieh verb in Greek 


— Aramean modiltcations of, 392 ^M 


jiildH. if eunjitjjntt'd tlirough all ila 


— swept away by Arabic, 292 ^M 


voices, tenses. Sec, 283 iitt(c 


Hekate, nn old name of the moon, 12 ^M 


' Greek, modern, number of tlio dialects 


' Hcljand,' the, of the Low Germans, ^M 


of, 50 


■ 


Greeks, their epecclations on languages. 


Ilcllenic branch of the Indo-European ^M 


84 


family of languages, 303 ^M 


— the Grammarians, 96 


Herat, origin of the name, 89B ^M 


— reasons why the uneii:tit Greeks never 


Ilermippns, his translation of the works ^M 


thought of learning a foreign lan- 


of Zoroaster into Greek, 93 ^M 


guage, He 


Herodotus, his travels, 90 ^M 


— first enpourngement given by trade 


— on the Pelasgi, 134 aute ^M 


to interpreters, 88 


Uervas. bis reduction of the multitude ^M 


— imaginary travels of Greek philo- 


of American dialects to eleven fami- ^M 


sophers, 89 note 


lies, 55, 56 ■ 


— the Greek use of the term Barbarian, 


— his list of works published during ^M 


126 


the 16th century, on the scleuco of ^M 


Gregory of Nyssn, St., his defcnee of 


language, 1.30 note ^M 


St. B.isil, 31' note 


— account of btiu am) of liis labours, ^| 


Grininj, on the origin of diiUecls in 


139, 140 ■ 


general, quoted, 52 


— compared with Gcbclin, 140 H 


— on the idiom of nomads, quoted, 65 


— his discovery of the Malay and H 


— his ' Tentiinic Graniniai,' l"l 


Polynesian family of speech, 142 ^M 


Growth ol lunguajre. 38, 5U 


Hickes, on the |>roportion of Snxon to ^M 


— cxftminaiioTi of the idea that man can 


Nuriiian words in the English Ian- ^M 


change or improve language, 40 


guage, 78 H 


— causes of the growth i>f knguage, 41 


Himyaritic inscriptions, 292 ^H 


Guichard, l-jitienne, his work on Ian- 


Uindnstdni. real origin of, 63 ^H 


guagc, 132 nolt 


— the genitive and adjective in, 110 ^M 


1 Onebrea. Ste I'arsis 


note ^M 




— Urdu-zahan, the proper name of ^| 


TTAl.IlKl), his remarks on the affinity 
1 1 between Greek and Sanskrit, 


Hinduslini, 339 ^M 


Hiouen-thsang, the Chinese pilgrim, hit ^M 


quoted, 162 


travels into India, 160 ^| 


— Iiii, -Code of Gentoo Laws,' 162 nulf 


Hiram, fleet of, 208 ^M 


Ilaiiiliton, Sir W., on the origin of the 


History and language, connection be- ^| 


general and particular iu language, 


tween, 71 H 


304 note 


Hliod, or qnida, of Norway, 197 H 


Ilnrold llnarfagT, King of Norway, his 


- SHcniuiid's collection of, 198 ^M 


dts|)otic rule and its consequences. 


Hoei-scng, the Chiuesc pilgrim to India, ^M 


190, 197 


his travels, 150 ^M 


1 Ilaru-sjiejc, origin of the name, 270 


Homer, critical study of, at Alexandria, ^M 


I lIuruti-nl-Kasliid, translations made 


■ 


1 from Sutibkrit works at his court, 153 


— influence of the critical study of ^M 
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HOR 

on the dcTelopment of grammatical 

terminology, 95 
Horace, on the changes Latin had under- 
gone in bis lime, 60 
Hon, origin of the French word, 123 
Home, name for, in Sanskrit, and other 

Aryan languages, 245 
Hamanity, the word, not to be foand in 

Plato or Aristotle, 127 
Htunboldt, Alex, von, on the limits of 

exact knowledge, quoted, 19 
Htunboldt, Wilhelm vun, his patronage 

of Comparative Philology, 171 
Hungarians, ancestors of ttie, 333 

— language of the, 333 

— its affinity to the Ugro-Finnic dia- 
lects, 333 

Huron Indians, rapid changes in the 

dialects of the, 54 
Hyades, origin of the word, 7 



rN-WAHSHrryAH,the Chaldean, 
his Arabic translation of* the Naba- 
tean Agriculture,' 291 

— account of him and his works, 291 
note 

Iceland, foundation of an aristocratic 
republic in, 197 

— intellectual and literary activity of 
the people of, 197 

— later history of, 197 
Icelandic language, 195-197 
Iconium, Turkish sultans of, 319 
Hah! religion of the Emperor Akbar, 

154 
Illumination of manuscripts, lost art of, 

10 
Illyrians, Greek and Roman writers on 

the race and language of the, 125 

note 
Illyrian language, the ancient, 200 note 

— languages, 205 

India, the Mulla Abdnl-Eadir Maluk's 
general history of, 155 note 

— origin of the name of India, 236 
Indian philosophers, difficulty of admit- 
ting the inSuence of, on Greek philo- 
sophers, 89 note 

indies, East and Weal, historical mean- 
ing uf the names, 236 
Indo-European family of languages. 

See Aryan 
Inflectional stage of language, 337 
Instrumental, formation of the, in 

Chinese, 117 note, 227 
Intcijectional theory of roots, 383 
Interpreters,'first!encouragement given 
to, by trade, 88 



KIE 

Irin, modem name of Persia, origin of 

the, 251 
Iranic class of langiiages, 213 
Irish language, 203 
Iron, name for, in Sanskrit and Gothic, 

245 
Iron, the Os of the Caucasus calling 

themselves, 252 
Italian dialects, number o^ 50, 201 

— natural growth of, 60 

— real sources of, 62 

Italians, the, indebted to the Greeks for 
the very radimcnts of civilisation, 98 

Italic class of languages, 201 

Italy, dialects spoken in, before the rise 
of Rome, 201 

Itt, as a possessive ptononn, introduc- 
tion oA 38 

T ARL, the Norse, 235 

Jerome, St., his opinion that Hebrew- 
was the primitive language of man- 
kind, 132 

Jews, literary idiom of the, in the cen- 
tury preceding and following the 
Christian era, 288 

— and from the fourth to the tenth 
centuries, 289 

— their adoption of Arabic, 289 

— their return to a kind of modernised 
Hebrew, 289 

Jones, Sir William, his remarks on .the 
aflSnity between Sanskrit and Greek, 
163 

Julien, M. Stanislas, his notes on the 
Chinese language, 116 note 

Jupiter Virgarius or Viminius, 7 

Justinian, the Emperor, sends an em- 
bassy to the Turks, 314 



tt-Afir. 
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' Kalewala,' the, the Iliad of the Finns, 
330 

Kalmiiks, the, 309, 313 

Kapehakian empire, the, 310 

Kara-Kalpak tribes near Aral-Lake, 
316 

Karelian dialect of Finnic, 331 

Karians, Greek authors on the, 124 
note 

Eempe, Andre, his notion of the lan- 
guages spoken in Paradise, 135 note 

Kepler, quoted, 128 note 

Khi-iiie, the Chinese pilgrim, his travels 
into India, 150 

Kirgis tribe, the, 317 

Kirgis Hordes, the three, 317 



^^^^^H^^^H _| 


KIR 


^^H 


Kirpn-Knsak, trilw of the, 318 


lAngoage, empirical or formal grammar, ^^^H 


Kiiniulu, tribe of the, in the Caucasus, 


US H 


316 


— genealogical cIassi6cation of, 123 ^M 


Kulhami, the Nabntean, his work on 


— Hervas's catalogue of works pub- ^M 


•Niibaicaii Agriculture,' 291 


lished during the 16tb century ou ^| 


— period in whidi be lived, 291 note 


the science of, 130 mole ^M 


Kyiuric, 203 


■ — Leibniz, 135 el teq. ^M 




— Uervas, 139 ^^^H 




— Adelung. 143 ^^^1 


T ABAN, langnugc of, 289 


— Catherine the Great, 144 ^^^H 


— importunce of the discovery of ^H 


Lady, the word, 216 note 


Sanskrit, 147, 173 ^M 


LaiiKaage, srienee of, one of the 


— vitluc of conipiintlive grammar, 174 ^U 


phyMcttl sciences, 1, 22 


— glance at the modern history of ^^ 


— moiitrri date of the science of, 3 


laiifuage, 177 ^M 


— - names of the science of, 4 


— distinction between the radical and ^M 


— lucaning of ttie ndt-nCL- of, 4 


formal elements of, 223 ^M 


— little It offers to the utilitarian spirit 


— constituent clcraciits of, 260 ^M 


of our B(;e, lu 


— morphologlciilchissification, 236,297 ^M 


■ — modern tnipurtanco of the science 


— the iiitkclional stage of, 299, 337 ^M 


of, in political and social questions, 


— tlie radical stage of iaiiguiige, 298 ^M 


12 


— the tcrini national stage, 299 ^M 


— the barrier between man aad beast. 


— consideration of the problem of a ^M 


13 


common origin of languages, 339 ^M 


— importance of the science of, 23 


letj. ^1 


-- realm of, 26 


— former thioties, 358 ^M 


— the urowih of, in contradistinotioti 


— proficr method of inquiry, 360 ^M 


to the history of, 29 


— man am) brutes, faculties of, 363 ^M 


— Dr. Whcwclluu the classification of. 


— the difference betweeu man and ^M 


29 mie 


brute, 366, 367 ■ 


— exaniinution of objections against 


— the inward power of which language ^M 


the science of, as a physical science. 


is ibc outward sign and uaaifcsta- ^M 


30 


lion, 369 H 


— considered as an invention of man. 


— universal ideas, 370 ^M 


30 


— general ideas and roots, 370 ^M 


— the science of, considered as an his- 


— the priinum cognitam and primam ^M 


torical science, 33 


appL'llatum, 388, 389 H 


— historical chttiiRes of, 35 


— knoHing and naming, 395 ^| 


— almost stationary amongst bi|[h1y 


— language and reason, 400 ^| 


civilisi'd nations, 36 


— sound and thought, 401 ^| 


— growth of, 38 


— n&tur.U sclcclion of roots, 403 ^M 


— the idea that man can change or 


— nothing arbitrary in language, 407 ^| 


imprnve tan^uiigc examined, 40 


— origin and confusion of tongues, 402, ^M 


— ciiuses of the growth of, 41 


■ 


— processes of the );rywih of : — 


Languages, number of known, 36 ^M 


1. phonetic decay, 43 


— teaching of foreign languages com- ^M 


2. dialcclicitl regeneration, 49 


panitively a modern invention, 86 ^M 


— laws of ehnngo in, 66 


— reason why the ancient Greeks never ^M 


— futile attempts of single grammarians 


learned foreign languages, 86 ^M 


uiiil purists to improve, 68 


— • The Mountain of languages,' 88 ^M 


— connection between language and 


— genealogical classiRcalion of, 170 ^M 


iiislury, 71 


— tests for reducing the principal ^M 


— indejieiideiit of historical events, 72 


dialects in Europe and Asia to ccr- ^M 


— no possibility of a mixed, 76 


tain families of languages, 17S et ^M 


— the Em|iiricnl Stage in the historical 


leq. H 


progress of the science of, 82 


— genealogical classification not appli- ^H 


— speculations of the Brabmans and 


cable to alL 178 H 


Greeks, 82 


— radical relationship, 180 ^M 


— the clossificatory stage of, 113 


— comparative gramuiur, 223 ^H 
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LAN 

Langoagct, fonnal and radical elementi 
of. 224 

— ail formal elements of language 
originally sabstantial, 237 

— degrees of relationship of, 295 

— all languages reducible in the end 
to roots, 295 

Langue d'Oil, ancient song tntlie, 201 
Laps, or Laplanders, 331 

— their habitat, 331 

— their language, 331 
Latin, what is meant by, 60 

— changes in. according to Polybius, 60 

— the old Salian poems, 60 

— provincialisms of Cicero, 60, 61 

— stagnation of Latin when it became 
the language of cirilisation, 61 

— Latin genitives, 115 

— similarity between Gothic and Latin, 
126 

— genealogical relation of Latin to 
Greelc, 176 

— the future in Latin, 239 

Leibniz, the first to conquer the pre- 
judice that Hebrew was the primitive 
language of mankind, 136 

— and the first to apply the principle 
of indnctiTe reasoning to the subject 
of language, 136 

— his letter to Peter the Great, qnoted, 
137 

•— his labours in the science of lan- 
guage, 135 

— his various studies, 138 

. — on the formation of thooght and 
language, qnoted, 363 

Lesbos, dialects of the island of, 50 

Lettic language, the, 204 

Lewis, Sir G. Cornewall, his criticisms 
on the theory of Raynouard, 175 

Linnsus, his system, although imper- 
fect, important to science, 16 

Literaty languages, origin of, 58 

— inevitable decay of, 60, 61 
Lithuanian language, the, 204 

— the oldest document in, 205 
Livins Andronicus, 100 

— his translation of the Odyssey into 
Latin verse, 100 

Livonians, dialect of the, 331 
Locative, formation of the, in all the 
Aryan languages, 226 

— in Chinese, 117 note, 226, 227 

— in Latin, 228 

Locke, John, oh language as the barrier 
between mkn and brutes, quoted, 14 

— on universal ideas, quoted, 369 

— his opinion on the origin of lan- 
guage, 31 



IILE 

Lord, origin of the word, 120, 216 
Lord's Prayer, number of languages in 

which it was published by varions 

aathor* in the 16th century, 131 

note 
Locilins, his book on the reform of 

Latin orthography, 107 
Lucina, a name ot the moon, 12 
Luna, origin of the name, 12 
Lusatia, language of, 206 
Lycorgus, his travels mythical, 89 

MACEDONIANS.ancient authors on 
the, 124 Witt 
Madam, origin of word, 234 
Mago, the Carthaginian, his book in 

Punic on agricullure, 90 note 
Man, ancient words for, 399 
Man and brutes, faculties of, 362 

— difference between man and bmtcs, 
367 

Man, Isle of, dialect of the, 203 
Mandshn tribes, speaking a Tungnsic 
language, 308 

— grammar of, 336 

— imitative sonnds in, 383 note 
Manetho, his study and culiivation of 

the Greek languaiie, 90 

— his work on Egypt, 91 

— his knowledge of hieroglyphics, 91 
Manka, the Indian, his translations 

from Sanskrit into Persian, 152 
Masora, idiom in which it was written, 

289 
Maulana Izzn-d-din Khalid Ehani, his 
translations from Sanskrit into Per- 
sian, 153 
Mime, origin of the French word, 49 
Menander, his study and cultivation of 
the Greek language, 90 

— his work on Phenicia, 90 
Mendaites, or Nasoreans, the * Book of 

Adam' of the, 290 
Ment, origin of the termination in 

French adverbs, 47 
Mcscheraks, tribe of the, their present 

settlements, 316 
Milton, John, number of words used 

by, in his works, 278 
Ming-ti, the Emperor of China, allows 

the introduction of Buddhism into 

his empire, 149 

— sends officials to India to study the 
doctrines of Buddha, 149 

Missionaries, their importance in eluci- 
dating the problem of the dialectical 
life of language, 53, 54 

MIcchchha, a barbarian, the same as 
Walh and Bcluch ? 87 
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MO A 


^^^H 


Moallttkat, or ' eaepended poems,' of 


Nominalism and Realism, controversy ^^^^H 


the Arabs, 293 


bctwueu. In llio iiiidiUe ugi'S, 12 ^^^^| 


MofFut, Kev. IJobert, on llic dialects of 


Norman words in the English language, ^^^^^| 


Southern Africii, 57 


proportion of, to Saxon words, 78 ^^^^| 


Molinmnicd ben Musa, his translation 


Norway, poetry of, 197 ^^^H 


of the Inilian treatise on algebra into 


— the A/iW orgui'tia, 197 ^^^^H 


Arabic, 152 


— the two Eddas, 196-198 ^^^H 


Monbiiddu. Lord, on language as the 


Norwcglau language, stagnation of the, ^^^^H 


burritr li<;f.voi;n man and brutes. 


^^^1 


quoted, 14 


Nniubcr of known languages, 26 ^^^^H 


— Ills ' Ancient Metaphysics,' quoted, 


^H 


103 noU, 164 


^^^H 


MongDiiandiuIccts, entering a new phase 


ABSOLETE wi^rds and senses sinco ^^^| 
\j the translation of the Bible in 1611, ^^^H 


of Kramuialical lite, 57 


Muii(;idian cla^s of languaijes, 309 


36, 37 ^^H 


— grammar of, 336 


Olots. or Kalmtik^ the, 309, 313 ■ 


Mongols, llicir oricinal scat, 309 


Oiiumatopoieia. theory of, 372 ^H 


— tlir^e classes <il them, 309 


( Iphlr of the Bihle, 208 H 


— tlii'ir coiiqucs:*, 309 


Opiics, a physical science, 22 Hule ^| 


— dissolution of Ibe empire, 311 


Origcn, his opinion that Hebrew van ^| 


— ihvir present elate, 312 


the primitive language of mankind, ^| 


— their ItinpuHge, 312 


■ 


JWwiri, aniiiiiiiiy of the word, 6 


Origin of language, consideration of the ^| 


— Bask name fur the, 6 mite 


problem of ihe common, 339 etttq. ^| 


Moravia devnstaled by the Mongols, 311 


Ormu7.d, the g«d of the Zoroostrians, ^| 


Murlat, origin of the word, 399 


meiitiiMK'd by Plato, 214 ^^ 


Much and Very, distinction between, 


— discovery of the name Auramnzda ^H 


40 


in the euneifurm inscriptions, 214 ^| 


Mythology, real nature of, 11, 246 


— origin of the name Auranianls or ^| 




Onnuzd, 214 ^| 




Os, the, of Ossethi, colling themselves ^| 


"VTABATEANS, the. supposed to have 
J.1 bi-'cndcscttidunisof tlicBubylouiani 


Iron, 252 ■ 


Oscan language and literature, the, S02 ^^ 


and Clmliiinnfi, 291 


Oimanli Ungnage, the, 313, 318 ^| 


— the work of Kutbami on ' Nabateai] 


Ostlakes, dialects of the, 56 H 


Agriculture,' 291 


Oude, 259 note ■ 


Naiional languages, origin of, S8 


Owl-glass, stories of, 370 H 


Mature, immutability of, in all her 


^H 


works, 33 


^^ 


— \>T. Whewcll, quoted, 33, 34 


"PAINTINO, an historical sri«ncc, 32 H 
1 nute H 


Nehuchndiieziar, his name stamped on 


all the bricks made during his reign. 


Poll, once the popular dialect of Behar, ^| 


399 


147 ■ 


Nco- Latin dialecto, 201 


Puno^tius the Stoic philosophor at Rome, ^| 


N»M"'if<"> ihi-, of Constantinu! Porpliy- 


H 


rugeneta, 87 ntAe 


Pitnini, Sanskrit grammar of, 114 ^| 


Ncstorians of Syria, forms mid present 


Pantomime, the, and the King, story of, ^| 


condition of their languugv, 287 note 


385 ■ 


Nieopolis, bmilu of, 320 


Paolino dc San Bartolomco, Fra, first ^| 


No mid wuy as used by Chancer, 234 


Sanskrit grammar published by, 143, ^| 


Nohili, Itobeito dc, 158 


■ 


— his study of Sanskrit, 158 


Porailise, languages supposed by various ^H 


Nogui iribcs, liisiory of the, 315 


authors to have been spoken in, 135 ^| 


Nomad languages, 302 


Parsi, period when it waa ipoken in ^| 


— indispensable requircmonti of > no- 


Persia, 218 ■ 


mad Iniiguagc, 304 


Parsis or fire-worshippers, the aneiont, ^| 


— wealth of, 65 


■ 


— nomadic tribes and their wars, 328 


— their proeperou* colony in Bombay, ^H 




■ 
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PAR 

Panit, their Tarioiu emigratioiu, 813 
note 

— their ancient langaage, 213, 218 
Fascatir race, the, 333 

Pater, origin of the Latin word, 49 
Pay, to, origin of the word, 122 
Pedro, Fadire, themiisionary at Calient, 

157 
Pehleri, or Hn2Taresh langnage, 218 
Pelasgi, Herodotas on the, 124 note 

— Dionysins of Halicamassua on the, 
124 noU 

Percuaion, etymology of, 44 
Perion, his worli on language, 131 note 
Permian tribes and language, 332 
Permic branch of the Finnic class of 
languages, 332 

— the name of Perm, 332 

— the Fermic tribes, 332 

Feisia, origin of the Turkman or Kisil- 

bash of, 315 
Persian language, 76 

— influence of the, OTcr the Tnrkish 
language, 77 

— the ancient Persian language. See 
Zend, Zend-avesta 

— subsequent history of Persian, 218, 
219 

Pethito, meaning of the word, 287 
Philolaas, the Pythagorean, his gness 

on the motion of the earth round the 

snn, 20 
Philology, comparative, science of, 22 

— an historical science, 23 

— aim of the science, 74 
Phoenician, closely allied toHebrew,292 
Plato, his notion of the origin of the 

Greek language, 125 

— on Zoroaster, quoted, 214 note 
Plantus, Qreek words in the plays of, 

100 

— all his plays mere adaptations of 
Greek originals, 100 

Pleiadet, the origin of the word, 7 
Poland invaded by the Mongols, 311 
Polish, oldest specimens of, 206 
Polybins, on the changes Latin had un- 
dergone in his time, 60 
Pons, Father, his report of the literary 

treasures of the Brahmans, 161 
Pott, Professor, his ' Etymological Be- 
searches,' 171 

— his advocacy of the polygenetic 
theory, 358 note 

Pr&krit idioms, the, 147 
Pratisakhyas, the, of thoBrahmans, 114 
Priest, origin of the word, 120 
Friscianus, in6nence of his grammatical 
work on later ages, 112 



ROM 

Protagoras, bis attempt to improve the 

language of Homer, 40 
Provencal, the dangbter of Latin, 175 

— not the mother of French, Italian, 
Spanish, and Portnguese, 175 

— the earliest Provenjal poem, 201 
Prussian, the old, language and litera- 
ture of, 205 

Ptolemy, his system of astronomy, al- 
though wrong, important to science, 
17 

Ptolemy PhiUdelpbns and the Septna- 
gint, 92 note 

Ptosis, meaning of the word in the Ian-' 
gnage of the Stoics, 108, 109 

Pnblins Crassns, bis knowledge of the 
Greek dialects, 103 

Pushtii, the langnage of Afghanistan, 
218 

Pythagoras, his travels mythical, 90 

Pyrrha, original meaning of the name, 
12 

QUATRGMiRE on the Ophir of the 
Bible, 210 note 
Quiiuy, origin of the word, 398 note 
Qaintilian, on the changes Latin bad 
undergone in his time, 60 

— on the omission of the final tin Latin, 
61 note 

RADICAL relationship of languages, 
180 

Radicals. See Boots 

Rae, Dr., on the rapid changes in lan- 
guage in small communities, 55 note 

Bask, Erasmus, his studies of Zend, 171, 
213 

Haven, the word, 376 

Baynouard, his labours in comparative 
grammar, 1 75 

— criticisms of his theory of the Langue 
Komane, 175 

Bealism and Nominalism, controversy 

between, in the middle ages, 12 
Regeneration, dialectic, one of the 

processes which comprise the growth 

of language, 49 
Respectable, origin of the word, 268 
Beval dialect of Esthonian, 331 
Big- Veda, the, quoted. 83 note 
Bomance languages, their Latin origin, 

174 

— modifications of, 200 

— their origin in the ancient Italic 
languages, 202 

Bomane, the Langue, 175 

Bomancse language of the Grisons, 200 

— transUtion of the Bible into, 201 note 
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ROM 


^M 


Romancse language, lower, or Engha- 


Sanskrit.thc Mnhammedansin India and ^M 


diiiL*, :201 note 


their translations of Sanskrit works ^M 


Ronittiis, their use of llie term Barbarian, 


into Arabic and Persian, 150 ^M 


126 


Sanskrit, European Urissionarits, 157 ^| 


Rome, Greek generally spoken at, 96 


— studies and works of Frederick ^M 


— influence ol Greece on Rome, 97 


Schlegcl, 168 ^M 


— changes iti the iiitellectuai atmo- 


— importance of the discovery of, in ^f 


erihcre of, caused by Greek civilisa- 


the clai»tticntion of languages, 174 ^^t 


tion, 103, )04 


— iia gcneulugiciil relation to Greek and ^H 


— the religious life of Rome more 


Latin, 176 ^M 


Grei'k tliati Human, KM 


— antii|uity of, 207 ^H 


— expuihion of the Greek grnmma- 


— Iranic languages, relation to, 212 ^M 


rians and phtlosopbero from Kome, 


— formatiun of the locutive in, 227 ^U 


104, 105 


— number of roots in. 276 ^| 


— compromise between religion and 


Saruyu, 259 ^M 


Iiliihisophy, 105 


Sassuntun dynasty, Persian Unguago of ^M 


— wide interest excited by grammati- 


218 H 


cal studies in Roman society, 107 


Saxon language, proportion of Snxon ^M 


Roots or radicals, 262 


to Norman words in tho English ^| 


— classes of roots, primary, secondary. 


langoage, 78 ^M 


and tertiary. 273. 274 


Savage tribes, rapid changes which take ^M 


— demonstrative and predicative root*, 


place in the languages of, tii, 54 ^M 


279, 280 


Scaliger, I. I., his ' Diutriba de Euro- ^M 


— how many forms of speech may 


pn^orum Ltnguis,' 132 note ^M 


be proiiuced by the free cuiubiua- 


Scandinavian brunch of the Teutonic ^M 


tion of tliesu constituent elements, 


clasa of languages, 195 ^M 


28 G 


— tho East and West Scandinavian ^M 


— all languages reducible in the end to 


races, 106 ^M 


roots, 298 


Schlegel, Frederick, his Sanskrit studies, ^M 


— the radical stage of language, 298 


168 ■ 


— general ideas and roots, 370 


— his work ' On the Language and ^M 


— origin of roots, 37 1 


Wisdom of the Indians,' 168 ^M 


— the how-wow theory, 372 


— how his work was taken up in Ger- ^M 


— the pooh-pooh theory, 383 


many, 170 H 


— natural selection of roots, 403 


— his view of the origin of language, V 


KiiEsia devastated by the Mongula, 311 


S24 ■ 




Schlegel, August W. von, bis ' Indischo H 


OABIUS, a word not found in clu- 
^ sictd I..atin, 99 note 


Bibliothek,' 171 ■ 


— his criticism on the theory uf Ray- ^M 


Stemund, Sigfnwon. bis collection of 


nouord, 175 ^M 


songa in Icelandic, 198 


Sciences, uniformity in the history of H 


Sngard. Gabriel, on the languages of the 


most, 4 ^M 


llurons, S4 


— the empirical stage, 5 ^M 


Salian poems, the, and later Latin, 60 


— the necessity that science should ^| 


Sututar, iraii>lmiunof his work on velep- 


answer some practical purpose, 9 ^M 


inury medicine from Sanskrit into 


— the clossiticatory stage, 1 5 ^^ 


Porkian, 153 


— theoretical or metaphysical stage, 18 ^U 


Sanskrit, fornmtioii of adjective* in, 


— impulses received by the physical ^M 


r Ul imie 


sciences from the philosopher and ^| 


— grammar, 114 


poet, 19 H 


— similarity between Greek and, 143 


— difference between physical and his- ^H 


— importance of the discovery of, 147 


tiiricul science, 22 ^H 


— history of the, language, 147 


Scipios, intlucnce of the ' Cosmopolitan ^H 


— doubts OS to its age and authenticity 


Club,' at the house of the, 104 ^M 


examined, 148 


Scythian words mentioned by Greek ^U 


— accoanu given by writers of various 


writers, 253 ^| 


1 nations who became acquainted with 


Semitic family of languages, 34 ^H 


^^L the language and literature of India, 


— study of, 130 ^^^H 


^H 149 


— constituent elements of the, 284 ^^^H 
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SEM 

Semitic laagaages, divitions of the Sem- 
itic famil/ of speech, 287 

— Aramaic class, 287 

— Hebraic class, 292 

— Arabic class, 292 

— intimate relations of the three classes 
to each other, 293 

— Berber dialects, 294 

— the Semitic and Aryan, the only 
families of speech deserving that title, 
294 

— genealogical table, 412 
Senior, the title, 235 

Septaagint, the, and Ptolemy Fhiladel- 

phus, 92 note 
Serpent, origin of the word, 398 
Shnhnamah, 218. 330 
Sbakspeare, William, total namber of 

words used by, in his plays, 278 
Siberia, Tungusic tribes of, 308 

— Turkic tribes settled in, 316 

— dialects, 316 

Silylla, or SUnJla, meaning of the 
word, 99 note 

SihylU of Cums, oracles of ihc, written 
in Greek, 99 

Sigfnsson. See Sismund 

Siglsmund, the Emperor, and the Bo- 
hemian schoolmaster, anecdote of, 39 

Silesia invaded by the Mongols, 311 

Sinhindv meaning of, 151 note 

Sir, origin of the word, 234, 235 

Siriane tribes, their habitat, 332 

— their language, 332 
Sitter, origin of, 48 

'Skalda,' the, of Snorri Sturlnson, 198 
Sclavonic tribes, their settlement in 
Moesio, 200 note 

— languages, properly so called, 205 
Slovinian language, the, 206 

Smith, Adam, his opinion on the origin 
of language, 31 

— on the formation of thought and 
language, quoted, 388 

Smith, Sydney, on the superiority of 

mankind over brutes, quoted, 361 
Snorri Sturluson, his prose Edda, 198 

— his ' Heimskrinf;la,' 198 

— his 'Skalda,' 198 
Solomon's fleet of Tharshish, 208 
Song-yun, the Chinese pilgrim to India, 

his travels. 150 
Sound, small number of names formed 

by the imitation of, 382 
Spac, offshoots of the root, 267 
Speciet, origin of the Latin, 271 
Squirrel, origin of the name, 382 
Stewart, Uugald, his opinion on the 

origin of language, 32 



TIB 

Stewart, Dngald, his doubts as to the age 
and authenticity of Sanskrit, 148 

— his view of the affinity of Greek and 
Sanskrit, 167 

— on the origin of language, quoted, 
356 

Stoics, philosophy of the, in Home, 105 
Strabo on the Biirbarians, 123 note 
Siurluson, See Snorri 
Sugar, origin of the word, 381 
Swedish language, growth of the, 64, 

122 
Synonymes, 198, 297 400 
Syria, origin of the Turks of, 318 
Syriac lancnage, date of the translation 

of the Bible into the, 287 

— meaning of Peshito, 287 note 

— decline and present position of the 
language, 287 



TALMUD of Jerusalem and that of 
Babylon, literary idiom of the Jews 
in the, 288 
Targumi, language in which they were 
written, 288 

— most celebrated of them, 288 note 

' Tarikhul-Hind," the, of Al Biruni, 152 
Tatar tribes, 309 

— terror caused by the name, 309 

— the Golden Horde, 310 
Tataric language, 309 

— sometimes used in the same sense as 
Turanian, 309 

Tavastian dialect of Finnic, 331 
Terminations, grammatical, Home 

Tooke's remarks on, quoted, 261 
Terminology, grammatical, of tho 

Greeks and Hindiis, coincidences 

between the, 113 
Testament, the New, translated into 

Persian, 154 

— Old, number of words in the, 278 
Teutonic class of languages, 181 

— the English language, a branch of, 74 
Tharshish, Solomon's fleet of, 208 
Themiftocles, his acquaintance with the 

Persian language, 88 

Thommerel, M., on the proportion 
Saxon words bear to those from 
classical and miscellaneous sources 
in the English language, 79 

Thracians, ancient authors on the, 124 
note 

Thunder, origin of the word, 380 

Tiberius Gracchus, his knowledge of 
Greek, 99 

Tiberius the Emperor, and the gram- 
marians, anecdote of, 39 
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TIB 

Tibetan language, how adjectives are 

funned in the, 110 note 
Timur, Mongolian empire of, 312 
Tuoke, Home, on grammatical termi- 
nations, quoted, 261 

— bis answer to the interjectiooal 
theory of roou, 384 

Torgod Mongols, the, 313 

Trade first cncoui^cd ihe profession 
of interpreters, 88 

Tungnsic idioms, new phase of gram- 
matical life of the, 57 

Tungusic class of languages, 308 

— geographical limits of the, 308 

— grammar of, 336 
Turanian class of languages. 34 

— origin of term Turanian, 248 

— Turanian races, 253 

— names mentioned bj Greek writers, 
253 

— component parts of Turanian speech, 
284 

— class of languages, 300 

— a tcrminatioiial or agglutinative 
class of languages, 300, 303 

— divisions of the Turanian class, 
•301 

— the name Turanian, 301 

— characteristic features of tho Tu- 
ranian languages, 302, 303 

— account of the languages of tho 
Turanian group, 307 

— genealogical table, 413 
Turkic class of languages, 313 

— grammar, 321 

— profuse system of conjugation, 336 
Turkish language, influence of imported 

words over tho whole natiro aspect 
of the, 76 

— two classes of vowels in, 307 

— ingenuity of Turkish grammar, 321 
- ' its advance towards inflectional 

forms, 351 
Turkman, or Kisil-bash, origin of the, 

of Persia, 315 
Turks, history of the, 313 

— origin of the Turks of Asia Minor 
and Syria, 318 

— origin and progress of the Osmanlis, 
318 

— spread of the Osmanli dialect, 318, 
319 

Turner, Sharon, on the proportion of 
Norman to Saxon words in the 
English language, 78 
Turvaia, the Turanian, 253 
Twenty, origin of the word, 44 



WIS 

TTGBIC branch of the Finnic class of 

U languages, 333 

Ulfilas, Bishop, notice of him and of 
his Gothic translation of the Bible, 
185 

Umbrian language and literature, 203 

Upanishads, the, translated from San- 
skrit into Persian by Dara, 157 

— translated into French by Anquetil 
Uuiierron, 157 

Uralic languages, 328 

Uran'hat tribes, on the Chulym, 316 

Urdu-zaban, the proper name of Hin- 
dustani, 329 

Usbeks, history of the, 315 



YACH, tho goddess of speech, her 
verses quoted from the Rig-Veda, 
83 note 
Varro, de Re Rust, on Mago's Car- 
thaginian agricultural work, quoted, 
90 note 

— his work on the Latin language, 
107 

— appointed by Ctesar librarian to the 
Greek and Latin library in Rome, 
108 

Yaico da Gama, takes a missionary to 

Calicut, 157 
Vcdas, the, 114 

— differences between the dialect of the 
Vedas and later Sanskrit, 114 

— objections of the Brahmans to allow 
the Vcdas to be translated, 155 

— story of Feizi, 155 

Verbs, formation of the terminations 
of, in the Aryan dialects, 230 

— modern formatiuns, 231 
Vcrgilise, 7 

Very and Much, distinction between, 40 
Vibhakti, in Sanskrit grammar, 114 
Voguls, the. 333 
Votiakes, idiom of the, 332 

— habitat of the, 332 

Vy akarana, Sanskrit name for grammar, 
114 



WALLACniAN language, the, 200 
note 

Welsh, 203 

Wends, language of the, 206 

Whewell, Dr., on the science of lan- 
guage, 29 

Wilkins, Mr., on the aiSnity between 
Sanskrit and Greek, 164 

Windic, or Slavonic, languages, 204 

— divisions and subdivisions of, 204 
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Winida. the, 204 

Witaen, Nicholaa, the Dutch traveller, 
hit collection of words, 136 note 



XAVIER, Francis, his organisation of 
the preaching of the Gospel in 
India, 157 
— bis gift of tongues, 158 



YAKUTS, tribe of the, 316 
— dialect of the, 317 
Yta and Yet, as wxA by Chancer, 233 



ZEND, Bask's studies of, 171 
— Bumouf's, 172 

— Hang's, 217 
Zend-avesta, the, 171 

— translated into Greek, 92 

— AnquetilDuperron's translation, 172, 
213 



Zend-aTesta3>8k andBnmonfs labours, 
171, 172, 213 

— antiquity of, 212, 213 

— the words Zmd and Zend-avttta, 
212 note 

— authority of the Zend-avesta for the 
antiquity of the word Arya, 243 

Zenodotus, his restoration of the Article 
before proper names in Homer, 95 

— the first to recognise the dual, 95 
Zeus, original meaning of the word, 12 
Zoroaster, or Zarathustra, his writings 

(the Zend-avesta), translated into 
Greek, 92 

— translated by Anquetil Duperron, 
172 

— his G&th&s, or songs, 217 

— age in which be lived, 217 

— not the same as Jaradashti in the 
Veda, 217 

Zoroastrians. See Parsis. 

— original seat of the, 259 
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